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DESCEIPTION OF WOODCUTS IN THE TEXT. 


• 

J?rc)n^i«pie(».--ThoMarlborough Cameo, long known as ‘‘Didius Julian and 
Manila Scautilla,” but now to be restored to the true originals, Commodus 
and Marcia, for reasons set forth at length in my ‘ Early Christian Numis- 
matics,’ p. 363. A recent explanation of the subject, as representing Julian 
the philosopher and Isis, evinces such complete ignorance of the necessary 
conditions of history, and of the Glyptic Art, that it may be passed by with a 
smile. (This drawing is made to the exact size of the cameo.) 

Titlepxge,— Victory^ advancing, holding out the laurel crown, and in her 
left the palm-branch. Sard, set in a solid gold ring of truly republican 
simplicity. Few relics of the kind possess deej^er historic interest than this, 
for it was found in the cofiBn of a Scipio, and given by Pope Clement XIII, to 
M. Dutcns, tutor to Lord Beverley, on their visit to Borne, shortly after 
the discovery of the burialplaco of the Cornelia family. (Alnwick Castle.) 

Page iii.-“61adiator’g Helmet, with palm-branch on each side instead of 
plume. It has a vim of novel construction, being in two pieces, the hviUm 
on each showing that they were intended to be slid laterally together so as to 
cover the whole face, leaving only a horizontal aperture for the sight. Car- 
buncle. (S. 8. Lewis.) 

Page vi.— Horse feeding, with the name of his owner, “Heraclides.” 
Small sard, set in a silver ring, found at Dover. 

Page ix.— Clepsydra : the Dolphin serves for index to a revolving dial. 

Page 3.— A very remarkable type, being the Grecian Hermes in Asiatic 
costume. Ho wears the Persian gown (candys), and on his head the 
leathern helmet (cidans ) ; were it not for the caducous and the lotus in his 
hands, and the little wings attached to his ankles, the figure might well pass 
for an Acluemenian Satrap. Before him stands an eagle instead of Hermes’ 
regular attribute, the cock. Engraved with great minuteness on the base of 
an octangular cone of sappharine calcedony. (New York.) 

Page 8.*— The Drunken Hercules steadying himself with one hand placed 
upon bis club. Greco-Bactrian work, a most instructive specimen of the 
transition of the bold Hellenic style into Puranic softness, lie legend in 
Bactrian Pali (not yet reaii) doubtless gives the mvner’s name. Intaglio in 
a very fine smd, the history of which illustrates a curious phase in the 
progress of foigery, A cast from the intaglio came into the hands of the 
clever (no longer ** mild ”) Hindoo now so busily at work in supplying the 
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demunds of Indian arohasologists. He has used it for the type of a soM gold 
ring ; but unaware that the irregularity at the foot was due to the fracture 
of the sard, he has represented the swelling in the wax a corresponding 
indentation of the gold beasil. I have already seen two suoh rings, exact 
counterpilrts of each other, and which have imposed upon coUectors of much 
experience. Let the rest take warning. (General Pearse.) 

Page 11. — ^The most ancient example of a genuine Hebrew inscription to 
be found on a gem ; being probably as old as the 5th century of our era. 
The type is the Luloh^ the bunch of palm, olive, and willow, and the 
Esthropp, citron, which are carried by the Jews at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and therefore are assumed as the national emblem. Of the various readings 
proposed for the rudely cut legend, I prefer that of the celebrated Hebrewist, 
Dr. Ginsberg, who makes it to be ** Hillel Habbi, bar Mosheh,** t. e., the iftabbi 
Hillel, son of Moses. Brown garnet. (Hertz, now British Musetun.) 

Page 19, — ^The Five Heroes in council. pp. 17, 29. 

Page 30. — Frog : the seal-device of Mecajnas. If Isaac Taylor be right in 
interpreting Ids Etmecan name, MAIKNE, as Frog-man (analogous to the 
Italian “ l^nuccio ’’), the great statesman had put in his seal a rebus on 
his name, after the so common fashion of Ids contemiwraries. Calcedony 
scaraha^us. -fPraun.) 

Page 33. — ^Lion, pulling down a Bull The national Phoenician device 
typifying the power of the sun upon the earth. Sard scaraba^us. (Praun.) 

Page 37. — Head of Hercules encircled with a wreath of Ids own tree, 
the i)oplar. A work in the bold, heavy manner of the Qrcco-Egyptian 
schooL Sard, from the collection of Giovanni di Dimitrio. (New York.) 

Page 70.— A Christian Intaglio, of very early date, apiwcntly representing 
the Call of an Aiiostle, Christ, whose character is dtetinctly made known 
by the letters placed in the field above him, is seen, by his gesture, 
summoning a man, w ho seemingly holds back, whilst another, on the other 
side, appears to be liasteuing away to do his Master’s bidding. 

The mystic meaning of the legend IX8VC will be found explained at p. 74 ; 
but it may be added here, that according to the great authority of Basld 
(dec. 1105) the **Fish’’ does not stand for the Messiah himself, but for 
Leviathan, whose flesh is to be served up at the grand feast to be held at his 
coming. Bed jasper. (S. S. Lewis.) 

Page 122. — ^Head of the Cbimsdia: being that of a lion armed with the 
horns of a goat: a condensed expression of the composite figure in that 
monster. The two letters in the field are the beginning of the owner’s name, 
cut short as was the early rule for Grecian signatures. A beautiful example 
of the Asiatic-Greek style. Yellow sard, from the Beckford Cabinet. 

Page 133. — Psyche, stealthily opening the Box of Beauty, intrusted to her 
by Proserpine to carry to Venus. On her so doing, a poisonous vapour issues 
from it which throws her into a dcath-like swoon. There is extreme 
diversity in the merit of the Poniatowsky Gems ; many bdng weak in design, 
and vile in execution : others, again, perfect in both res|iocts, as this specimen 
shows, but fri<mnception and treatment totally differing from the antique. 
Amethyst. (New York.) 

Page 156.— Elephant, emerging from a snail-shell r cm© of the cleverest of 
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these fhadlul unions of the most inconsistent elements : the object of which 
was to surprise. The lettera in the field are no more than the owner's 
initials, tod. (New York.) 

Page 100. — ^Antique intaglio of a lion, set in a private seal o( the 13th 
centuryi as may be deduced from the Lombardio lettering of the legend. The 
words ** Ira Begia, Ac.** refer to a verse of Solomon's : <*The wrath of a king 
is as the roaring of a lion ; ** hence we may suppose the jewel to have served for 
talisman to a courtier. Drawn to the actual size. 

Page 179. — Qirh with dishevelled hair, advancing on tip-toe, amidst a 
profusion of floating drapery. This figure has hitherto passed for a Masnad in 
Bacchic frenzy — ^but as she carries none of the indispensable symbols of 
Dioqysiac worship, neither the thyrsus nor the ivy-wreath, she can be no 
other than a dancing-girl, Juvenal’s *'choro Ghulitana canoro:” clothed, or 
rather, unclothed, in the transparent loose gauze, which this representation 
shows to have resdly merited its name of Ventus^teztilis.'’ Plasma of the 
finest quality, and uncommon tize. (Praun.) 

Page 200. — ^Bust of Yahrahran Kermanshah : upon his tiara is emblazoned 
the symbol known as the Standard of the Empire. Drawn to double the 
size from the masterpiece of Sassanian art, the Devonshire Amethyst. 

Page 282. — ^The Philoctetes of Boethus. (Beverley.) 

Page 287. — Head of the Etruscan Jupiter. (Blacas.) 
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PREFACE. 


hSy * Antique Gems and Bings * is norw out of print ; and will 
not be republished. , During the interval since its appearance, so 
much additional information has flowed in upon me, more par- 
ticularly from the Oriental quarter, that 1 should not bo satisfled 
with another edition of that work, unless the great stock of fresh 
materials which I have collected should be incorporated; and 
also large additions made — a long and laborious undertaking for 
which present circumstances have rendered me totally unfit. But 
as the Publishers are contemplating a fresh edition of my smaller 
Treatise upon the same subject, a way seems opened out to me of 
carrying knowledge forward (at least in some degree) towards the 
point at which I have myself arrived. The chief utility of a 
Treatise of this nature lies in its bringing under the eye of tho 
student the largest possible number of examples that shall illus- 
trate the rules laid down in the text, and for this purpose 1 have 
selected the most important gems from amongst those figured in 
the previous edition of the two books. Interspersed with those 
will be found newly executed engravings of curious and un- 
published types, which recent discoveries have brought within my , 
reach. These additions have afforded me an opportunity of leading 
the reader, with little trouble, into “fresh fields and pastures new.” 
This plan, besides the being more simple and expeditious than that 
of blending the new matter with the original text, has the 
advantage of bringing it more prominently under the student’s 
notice, because the “ Description of the Plates ” usually finds more 
readers than any other part of the volume. Of these new lights, 
tho most novel, and to my mind the most interesting, are the series 
of JSoman-BnM Signets^ for what curious thoughts do they not stir 
up through their connexion with the earliest history of our country ? 
and of such memorials the kindness of friends has enabled me to 
exhibit a much larger array than I had hoped, on first attempting 
their coUootion for the present purpose. 
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PREFACE. 


Fhcmieian Art had previously been left almost entirely without 
representatives, from the want of specimens within my reach, but 
the recent discoveries made by General Cesnola in Cyprus have 
amply filled up that deficiency, and now give me many remarkable 
types tbftit serve admirably to illustrate the remarks made in the 
text upbn the rise and diffusion of the Glyptic Art upon the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The selected examples are full of instruc- 
tion; their types clearly demonstrate the mingled influences of 
Assyria and Egypt upon the thought of those who wore these gems ; 
of whom the ^practical genius is put in the strongest light by the 
immense improvement so conspicuous in the technical part of these 
embodiments of borrowed ideas. To the Christian and Gnostic 
classes Fortune has supplied me with many valuable additions 
which, as regards the first, have considerably increased the list of 
these monuments of the early ages of the Church — monuments 
full of interest, but yet so strangely overlooked by all previous 
writers upon gems, until five and twenty years ago when I first 
called attention to them by publishing the very few specimens that 
were at the time accessible to me. Although more than ever con- 
vinced by lengthened experience that the specious fabric of “ Artists’ 
Signatures ” had its foundation laid in error and was built up to its 
present towering height by Fraud and Credulity going hand in 
hand, yet I have retained my translation of Dr. Brunn’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Artists,’ for the benefit of the multitude naturally unwilling to 
part with so pleasing a delusion ; as well as of the knowing few 
who have the best of all reasons to shout with Demetrius the 
silversmith, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” 

“ For sure the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 

C. W. KING. 



Trinity College. 
Augutt 5, 1885. 
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HI8TOEY OF THE GLTrTIC ABT. 


I. 

The prophot Enoch has recorded (viii. 1) that it was Azazyel, the 
chief of the angels who took unto themselves wives from among 
the daughters of men, who first taught “ the use of stones of every 
valuable and select kind;** and although the “seventh from 
Adam ’* is no longer regarded as a canonical authority, yet history 
and archaeology combine to point out the first cradle of the human 
race as the region where originated the notion of applying stones, 
recommended by their beauty of appearance, to the purposes of 
personal decoration, ai;id of serving for signets. It is a remarkable 
fact that, whilst the old Greek mythologists have ascribed to some 
particular divinity, or hero of their race, the authorship of almost 
every other useful or ornamental art, and of the instruments 
employed therein (as of ship-building and of the loom to Pallas, 
of the saw and the auger to Daedalus, of the working in metal 
with the hammer and anvil to Cinyras the Cyprian, of the lathe to 
Theodorus of Samos, &c.), they should have left unnoticed the 
inventor of the several processes employed by the glyptic art. 
And this neglect is the more surprising, from the art being, 
according to their habits of thought, of such extreme importance, 
and this infinitely more on account of its subservience, during the 
greater part of its fiourishing existence, to the uses of public and 
private life, than to the mere gratification of taste and the love of 
the Beautiful. This silence on the part of the Greek mythographers, 
over ready as they were to claim for their own countrymen the 
credit of every discovery in science or invention in manufacture 
(even when manifestly due to foreigners, and merely naturalised 
and perfected upon Hellenic soil), sufficiently declares both the 
undeniably exotic origin of the art of engraving upon gems, and 
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also its comparatively recent introduction into Greece and Italy. 
The negative testimony, too, of Homer upon this point is justly 
adduced by Pliny (xxxiii. 4) in proof of the same thing. He 
observes that no mention whatever of signet rings is to be 
discovered amongst that poet’s minute descriptions of ornamental 
jewels, although he particularly specifies ear-rings, necklaces, and 
hair-cauls, the work of the Olympic court-jeweller, Vulcan. In 
fact, it is apparent that gems, even in their native state, were 
totally imknown to Homer; amber (and possibly pearls^ in the 
solitary instance of Juno’s rpiykrfva^ “ triplo-eyed ” ear-rings) are 
the sole materials, besides gold, that enter into the composition of 
his jewelry; and yet he describes it with great exactness, and 
with an evident appreciation of the artistic skill displayed in its 
workmanship; for example, when he vividly pictures to us the 
brooch of Ulysses chased with the group of a hound pulling down 
a “ sorely-panting fawn,” “ which all gazed at with wonder to see 
how the two, though formed in gold, seemed, the one barking as he 
throttled the deer, the other, straggling to get loose, kept beating 
with her fore-feet” (Od. xix. 227), But it is a truth that the real 
precious stones were till long after but little known to the Greeks, 
before, first, Asia was opened up to them by their intercourse, both 
hostile and amicable, with the Persians, and subsequently by the 
conquests of Alexander. 

Again, a still more convincing proof that signets wore not in use 
with the Greeks in the Homeric age, is that whenever the poet 
has occasion to speak of the securing of treasures, that end is 
always effected by the means of an artfully-tied knot, the unfastening 
of which is only understood by its maker ; not by the imposition of 
a seal, in after times the regular substitute for a hx^k amongst both 
Greeks and Eomans. Furthermore, the treacherous letter carried 
by Bellerophon to lobates has no seal upon it that is mentioned, it 
is simply called “ a folded tablet ; ” and, again, when the heroes 
cast lots, l)efore the duel with Hector, it is done with marked 
sticks, and not with the signet-ring of each, which became th^ 
established method after the latter ornament had come into 
general use. 

Later poets, indeed, transfer to the Heroic ages the customs of 
their own times ; the dread of an anachronism being a feeling of 
purely modem growth. Sophocles, for example, makes Electra 
recognise her brother Orestes upon his producing the signet of his 
father Agamemnon : 

“ Art thou then he? ” ** Cast but thine eye on thi?. 

My father’s sent, and learn if I speak truth.” 
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And similarly the Theseus of Euripides exclaims, on beholding 
Phaedra’s accusing letter, discovered by him upon her corpse, — 

* ** And lo ! the impress of the gold-wrought signet « 

Of her that is no more salutes mine eye/’ 

• 

But the Athenian poets, as just remarked, never troubled themselve s 
about archaeological accuracy. In fact, Lessing, in his dissertation 
upon the famous “ Ring of Polycrates,” boldly maintains that the 
Greeks did not begin to wear signet-rings at all before the date of 
the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 431). In this he is probably correct, 
if Ms dictum be restricted, in our sense of the word, to the actual 
^ ring^ containing the engraved gem, the true signet, For 

had it been a regular fashion with his countrymen, at the time 
when Herodotus flourished, to wear the engraved stone set in a 
ring upon the finger, that observant traveller would have noticed 
as a striking peculiarity in the Babylonian customs (fond as he 
was of putting down such like contraventions of Grecian manners) 
their mode of wearing the signet, “which every man there 
possessed,” by means of a string suspended from the wrist or neclc» 
His silence on this point proves that he passed the fashion over 
unnoticed, as a matter of course, and familiar to him at home. 
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II. 

But if from Greece we turn to Asia, signets appear as far back 
as historic records extend, holding a highly-important place in the 
usages of the most antique amongst civilized nations, the Assyrians 
and the Egyptians* We find the signet of Judah the Syrian 
pledged as a security for a promised payment; that of King 
Pharaoh given to Joseph as a badge of his investiture with 
vicarious authority ; the treasure-chamber of Khaiupsinitus secured 
by the impression of his seal (Herod, ii. 121); the temple of Belus 
sealed up with the signet of Darius ; the stone closing in tlie den 
of lions and theii* feUow-prisoner Daniel sealed “ with the signet 
of the same king, and with the signet of his nobles,’* &c. All these 
circumstances declare that this contrivance for securing property 
had been known in the East from time immemorial ; in fact, was 
almost coeval with the very institution of the right of property. 
For it must be remembered that in both these centres of primmval 
civilization, the plastic clay of the two parent rivers, the Tigris 
and the Nile, supplied the inhabitants with the material for almost 
all their requirements — their houses, store-vessels, memorandum- 
books, historical monuments, and, lastly, their coffins. The idea, 
theretore, must naturally have suggested itself to the fii*8t 
individual who deposited his proj)erty in a closed vessel, that it 
might be protected against pilferers by a plaster of clay laid round 
the junction of the lid, and rolled flat with the joint of a reed. 
Hence the first origin of the perforated cylinder^ of which the bit 
of reed was the true prototype, both as to its form and its mode of 
application, and way of carriage. 

Something analogous to this is to be met with even in Grecian 
usage, and as late as the times of Aristophanes, who makes 
Euripides recommend to suspicious husbands similar nature-signets 
(“ worm-eaten bits of wood ”) as seals proof against all forgery, to 
which the more elaborate productions of the gem-engraver were 
then so much exposed. From the natural markings u|K>n the reed- 
joint, or the fantastically perforated wood, employed to impress 
the clay, the transition was easy to some definite device scratched 
around the circumference of the former by the owner, and 
appropriated to himself as his own peculiar mark. This instinct 
of possession extending itself to the assumption of exclusive 
ownership in certain configurations of lines, or rude delineations 
of natural objects, is a universal impulse of man’s nature, and one 
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wheresoever the faintest traces of social life and polity have begun 
to develop themselves. Thus the Bed Indian has, besides the mark 
of his tribe, that of the individual (his totem) wherewith to identify 
his own property or the game he may kill. The South Sea 
Islander carries the tattooed pattern (amoco) that distinguishes 
his particular family imprinted in his skin, and also draws the 
same upon his credentials, like a regular coat of arms. 

These simple signets, with their artless carvings, preceded by a 
long space the invention of hieroglyphics, or any other arbitrary 
mode of denoting ideas ; for the earlier Assyrian cylinders present 
nothing but rude human and animal figures, or else religious 
Sobols engraved upon them, and never exhibit the cuneiform 
legends that so commonly illustrate the design upon those 
belonging to a more advanced stage of civilization. And yet 
even this later date is anterior by ^several generations to the first 
appearance of anything like an engraved gem amongst the nations 
of Europe. Again, if we look towards Egypt, the incredible 
abundance of acarabsei, formed of terra-cotta glazed, or of a soft 
stone, of the same period with the primitive cylinders, still re*- 
maining above ground (and how small a tithe these of the millions 
still buried !), strikingly demonstrates the long-established use, and 
the great importance of the purposes for which they were there 
employed. And this was amongst the inhabitants of the land that 
ever boasted itself the true fountain-head of all ancient civilization. 
In fact, the vast quantities in which scarabsei must have been 
manufactured during the entire continuance of Egyptian indepen- 
dence, has been sagaciously accounted for by a theory founded 
upon an expression of Plato’s, in his ‘ Eryxias,’ “ in Ethiopia they 
use engraved atones instead of money,” that they passed amongst the 
natives as representatives of trifling values, in lieu of small change 
(larger sums being paid in rings of gold and silver), like the 
earthen and leather tokens of early Kome recorded by Suidas, or 
the cowries of our own times amongst the natives of Hindostan. 
And speaking of the latter, by a singular coincidence, these cowries 
are actually manufactured in china at our potteries for exportation 
thither, it having been discovered that the artificial shell can be 
supplied in sufficient quantities more cheaply than the natural 
one ; another point of analogy to the use above suggested as the 
real object of the terra-cotta soarabtei. 
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Thus far, however, we have come upon no .traces, in these 
earliest of •signets, of the true process of gem-engraving, for all the 
designs they bear have been incised hy means of some cutting- 
instrument, whether flint or bronze, capable of operating upon a 
comparatively soft material. Herodotus (vii. 69) describes the 
Ethiopian contingent, in the host of Xerxes, as equipped with 
reed-arrows tipped with the stone, sharpened to a point, “by 
means of which they engrave their seals.” Arrows, flint-headed, 
found in the mummy-pits certify us of what kind this stone was. 
The flrst Assyrian cylinders were made of serpentine^ green or red ; 
a material recommended by its pleasing colour, susceptibility of 
fine polish, and facility of carving ; the first Egyptian scarabsei are 
in stecutchist, a cognate material, and prized for the same qualities, 
or else in glazed terra-cotta. The actual invention of the true art 
of gem-engraving (the incising a gem by means of a drill charged 
with the powder of a harder mineral) is undoubtedly due to the 
seal-cutters of Nineveh, and that at a date shortly preceding the 
times of Urukh ; that is as early as the year B.c. 2000. This is 
the era at which cylinders begin to make their appearance in the 
so-called “Hard Stones” (better termed by the French Pierres 
Fines) — onyx, agate, calcedony, crystal — covered with engravings 
executed in precisely the same style with the Archaic Greek 
intagli, and marked by the same minuteness of detail and 
elaborateness of finish. 

The delicate execution of the best engravings referable to this 
period manifests that their authors had already invented the use of 
the diamond-point applied in the manner described by Pliny: 
“ These minute splinters [of the crushed diamond] gem-engravers 
greatly value, and mount them in an iron tool ; there being nothing 
so hard that they will not hollow out with facility.” And the 
same instrument is distinctly referred to in the most venerable of 
all historical records : “ The sin of Israel is written with a pen of 
iron, and with the point of a diamond ; it is graven on the table of 
their hearts ” (Jer. xvii. 1). The passage (evidently allusive to the 
stones of the High Priest’s breastplate) is more correctly rendered 
by Jerome: “Stylo ferreo in mgue adamantino:” the adamas of 
those primitive times being beyond all question the corundum, the 
great agent of the Hindoo lapidary to the present day. Amongst 
their works, the signet of Sennacherib (now preserved in the 
British Museum) may be quoted as an example fully justifying 
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this assertion, for it is made out of one of the finest substances 
known to the lapidary, the Oriental Amazon-stone; and never- 
theless presents an intaglio that, by the extreme precision and 
complicated detail Of its drawing, strikingly declares the perfection 
to which the art had thus early attained: a perfection, too, 
indicative of the long practice of the school capable of such a 
performance. Cylinders of a merit nearly commensurate with this, 
besides a largo number of others inferior but still praiseworthy for 
execution, done in the same style and by the same perfected 
process, continued to be produced during the whole succeeding 
peryd down to the close of the first Persian Empire. The collection 
just cited also possesses the very royal signet of some Darius (it 
may be the identical one that secured the prophet’s dungeon), 
engraved in a greenish calcedony, and having for its type the king 
in his car, with the legend, “ I Darius the king,” thrice repeated in 
the principal dialects current in his dominions. 


IV. 

As regards the materiaU appropriated to itself by the Glyptic 
Art amongst the Assyrians, it is ai)parent, from the numerous 
specimens of their jewelry still preserved, that neither this nation 
nor the Egyptians were as yet acquainted with the true “ precious 
stones,” the exclusive productions of India. The first rank with 
them for rarity as well as for beauty was assigned to the lapis- 
lazuli and the common amethyst ; gems supplied to them by the 
veins of their own mountains, or by the beds of the torrents issuing 
therefrom. But of the Tyrian merchant the jewel-casket was far 
more richly furnished, and that, too, at a period anterior to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of his country. The prophet Ezekiel 
calls up before our minds how the merchants of Saba (South 
Arabia) and of Eaema brought to the marts of “the renowned 
city that was strong in the sea ” all manner of spices, of precious 
atones, and of gold.” These caravans from South Arabia had 
doubtless brought with them the choicest exports of their Indian 
neighbours; and that these included every species of the true 
precious stones we are assured on the testimony of the evidently 
well-informed Dionysius Periegetes, writing some eight centuries 
after the times of the prophet. All of them, even including the 
diamond, are named by him as gleaned by the Ariani of Paropamisus 
from the bods of their mountain streams. The Hebrew poet, in his 
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gorgeous picture of the Prince of T 3 ans: “The anointed cherub 
that covereth — thou that sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, perfect 
in beauty,*’ set him before us as blazing in jewels ; “ Thou hast 
been in. Eden, the garden of God, every precious stone was thy 
coverii^g,” proceeding to enumerate the sard, topaz, and jasper; 
the chrysolite, onyx, and beryl; the sapphire, carbuncle, and 
emerald. Or as Jerome more truly renders the passage, the Prince 
is termed “signaoulum similitudinis,” “the impression (or seal) of 
the Divine^image ; ” he also gives “ chrysolithus ” (Oriental to^) 
where our version has “diamond;” and his authority as to the 
l4atin equivalents to the Hebrew terms of the sort is deserwng, 
from the circumstances of his period and opportunities, of the verv 
greatest respect. 

Before quitting the subject of material it may be appropriately 
added hero, that in the age of Alexander, the Greeks already 
possessed (as the descriptive list compiled by Theophrastus puts 
beyond question) all the true precious stones (except the diamond), 
including the real Indian ruby. Even without his authority the 
inspection of the Etruscan and Greek jewelry, brought to light of 
late years, would tell us as much, for those relics exhibit unmistak- 
able, though minute, specimens of the native ruby, sapphire, and 
emerald. 
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V. 

The affinity between the Assyrian style of Bmgn and that of 
Archaic Greek Art, as exhibited in all its remains, cannot but 
strike every one who examines each with intelligence. The 
subjects, for example, that decorate the earliest Greek vases, the 
sole existing specimens of the painting of their times, are purely 
Assyiian both in nature and in treatment. They consist entirely 
of sphinxes, gryphons, harpies, and similar composite monsters 
such as were being contemporaneously depicted upon the walls, 
“ portrayed in vermilion,*’ of Susa and Persepolis. 

In this branch, therefore, of art, the parentage of the Grecian is 
sufficiently obvious: that of the special subject of this inquiry 
shall be indicated in its proper place. Neither must it bo overlooked 
that Pliny, going upon ancient tradition, assorts that Grecian 
sctdptura in marble (in contradistinction to the more ancient 
statuaria in bronze) was invented by Scyllis and Dercyllidos, in 
Crete, whilst that island still belonged to the Persian dominions. 
There is therefore nothing to surprise us in the Persepolitan air of 
the Metopes of Selinus, or even in much of the Eginetan marbles. 

It only remains to be noticed here that the Greek art of vase- 
painting became known to the Etruscans at an early poriod. of 
their establishment in Italy as a distinct nationality, a fact 
shadowed forth in the legend concerning the two companions of 
Demaratus upon his emigration from Corinth to Tarquinii; they 
were the painter Eugrammos, and the potter Eucheir. Nevertheless 
the Etruscans found it more convenient in general to make use of 
the Grecian manufacture, which may either have been imported as 
an article of commerce through Tarquinii, Ardea, and other 
maritime towns ; or else (a theory serving better to explain certain 
existing facts) the ware was made in the country by a colony of 
Greek potters there domiciled, particularly in the district about 
Vulci. Proportionally few vases, and those in artistic value far 
below the rest, are inscribed with legends in the Etrusian 
language. Such examples, when they do occur, supply a trust- 
worthy criterion for distinguishing between the Greek and the 
Etruscan fabrique. Out of the innumerable vases found at Vulci, 
not more than three (according to K. 0. Miiller) present indubitably 
Etruscan inscriptions; and the total number of such known to 
exist, says Millingen, amounts only to seven. A singular contrast 
this to the lesson taught us by the bronze mirrors^ that specially 
national manufacture, where a true Greek inscription amongst the 
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hundreds of Etruscan now collected, would form, if ever discovered, 
a most interesting exception. The Etruscans were the great 
metal-workers of the ancient world, favoured as they were with 
the poss^ion of the inexhaustible copper-mines of Monte Catino. 
Even in the age of Socrates they maintained their pre-eminence 
for the making of gold plate and ** of all bronze vessels required 
either for domestic use or ornament,*’ as his disciple Critias informs 
us in a fragment of a poem preserved by Athenteus, In the latter 
manufacture they continued to compete with Greece long after art 
had been fully perfected there, for Horace alludes to the “ Tyrrhena 
sigilla,” or hrtmze staiueties, as being held in as high estimation by 
the dilettanti of the Augustan age as now by those of our own. 
These, too, were the “ Signa Tuscanica ** of Pliny, mentioned by 
him as then diffused all over the civilized world. Besides, the 
Etruscan statuaries were capable of the boldest flights ; the same 
author cites their colossus of Apollo, fifty feet high, standing then 
in the Palatine Library ; and is at a loss which most to admire, the 
excellence of the workmanship or the beauty of the metal. 


Vi. 

But to return to gem-engraving. The Egyptians did not 
generally adopt the improved but more laborious process by that 
time established in the ateliers of Nineveh or Babylon, but 
continued the practice of carving or chiselling out their rude 
hieroglyphics upon the softer materials until the times of the 
Ptolemies. The signets of their kings and great men were 
engraved in gold, those of the commonalty u|}ou the easily-worked 
substances, a fine limestone and steaschists of various colours, and 
in the manner already described. The circumstance that even in 
the age of Theophrastus the best material (&k6v<u) used in engraving 
gems was still brought all the way from Armenia^ points of itself to 
that quarter as the locality where the use of that agent was first 
discovered and generally adopted by the practitioners of the art. 

This new method of rendering available {or signets even the 
“ hard stones,” although neglected by the Egy|>tians, was speedily 
taken up by the ingenious Phcenidans^ the allies or tributaries of 
the Assyrian and the Persian kings. In attestation of this, many 
seals are found, Egyptian indeed, in form, being regular scarabasi, 
but purely Phoenician in style and subjects, though of a very early 
date, and bearing also inscriptions in the Semitic character, of 
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which that people were the first inventors. There are even some 
cylinders known that, from similar reasons, must be assigned to the 
Phoenician school. Their traders may have diffused the knowledge 
of this as well as of other decorative arts amongst the European 
and insular Greeks. Homer alludes to the Tyrian merchant-ships 
voyaging about amongst the islands of the iEgean seaS 9 ,nd 
trafficking in ornaments and jewelry with their inhabitants. His 
Tyrian captain offers for sale to the Queen of Syra a necklace of 
gold with pendants in amber; the latter probably carved into 
scarabmi, or such like symbolical figures, as they so frequently 
occur in similar ornaments of the Etruscan ladies (Od. xv. 460). 

Thd Asiatic Greeks, however, who seem to have flourished as 
independent communities previous to the reign of Croesus (noted 
by Herodotus as the first subjugator of the lonians) learnt this art, 
simultaneously with the Phoenicians, from their Assyrian neigh- 
bours, to whom the}'' were indebted as pointed out above, for all 
the other arts of design. Like the vase-paintings, the first intagli 
produced amongst the inhabitants of the sea-board of Asia Minor, 
bear the unmistakable impress of a Ninevitish or Babylonian 
origin in their stiffly-drawn, carefully-executed figures of animals ; 
lions or bulls, for the most part, sui)plying the device for the 
signet of the newly-planted JEolian or Ionian colonist. And such 
a restriction was to be looked for in this class, for it will be 
observed that the designs upon the scarabsei of the Phoenicians also 
deviate but little from the strict rules of the Assyrian code of art ; 
a point which of late years has been remarkably illustrated by the 
numerous engraved gems brought to light in the cemeteries of 
their most ancient European colony, Tharros in Sardinia. But 
the Phoenicians were an imitative, not an inventive race: thus 
they fabricated jewelry and porcelain ornaments in the Egyptian 
style for the Etruscan trade, copying the hieroglyphics of their 
patterns with precisely the same degree of intelligence as a 
Birmingham manufacturer evinces in his now so fashionable 
raricatures of antique medals. 
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VII. 

From Asia Minor to Greece Proper the transition of fashion was 
expeditious, and the signet, now for the first time worn mounted 
as ajin^er-r»n^,came into universal favour amongst all the HeUenio 
population. This was a new method for securing the engraved 
stone; for the original inventors of seal-engraving had worn and 
continued to wear, down to the very close of their history (even to 
the date of the Arabian conquest), the cylinder or the conical seal 
as the ornament of the bracelet or the necklace. In fact, the 
curious necklace regularly borne by gods and royal personages in 
Assyrian sculptures appears to be entirely made up of cylinders 
separated by round b^s. This explanation is supported by the 
practice, doubtless traditionary, of the Arab women of thus 
utilising, as an adjunct to other beads, all the antique cylinders 
picked up by them in the ruins of Hilleh, Khorsabad, &o. ; a 
fashion which, until lately, was the only source suppl3dng 
archaeologists with these interesting relics. This primitive mode 
Df carrying about one’s signet seems, as the negative testimony of 
Herodotus above quoted shows, to have been in the first instance 
the usual one with the Asiatic Greeks; they had, however, 
modified the shape of the gem into the scaraheeid, an elliptical 
disc convex at the back and perforated through its axis ; a con- 
venient pattern, the mean between the Persian cone and the 
Egyptian scarabssus. This fashion appears to have been first 
devised and made popular by that practical people the Phcenicians, 
to judge from its general use for signets, whose devices are in their 
national style. Its general adoption by the lonians is established 
by one conclusive example upon a painted vase (figured by 
Visconti). Jupiter himself appears with his imperial signet thus 
shaped and tied round his wrist with a fine string. 

Mythologists told an ingenious fable to account for the origin 
Df the finger-ring. Jove, upon loosing the Titan Prometheus from 
the bonds to which ho had been condemned to eternity, obliged 
bim as a perpetual penance, as an equivalent to his original 
sentence, to wear for ever upon his finger a link of the chain 
snehased with a fragment of the Caucasian rock of torture. Thus 
ornamented, Catullus introduces him at the Wedding of Peleus 
;i. 296). ' 

Came viBe Prometheus ; on his hand he wore . 

The slender symbol of his doom of yore, 

When fettered fast with adamantine chain 

Hung from the craggy steep, he groaned in endless pain.” 
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That this invention should be ascribed to Prometheus, a Grecian 
hero, and its designation Sa#crvXto9, a word of native origin (unlike 
those of many other personal ornaments evidently of a foreign 
root, fAavioKrii ij/iWiov, for example), are considerations going far to 
prove that this latest and most permanent fashion was purely an 
innovation of the Greeks. Besides this, wo have the express 
statement of Pliny (xxxiii. 4), that the use of the finger-ring was 
introduced amongst the Romans from Greece. “E Grecia fuit 
origo unde hie annulorum usus venit.” The comparative lateness 
of the fashion is also indicated by the fact that all Greek intagli in 
the 4^chaio manner are found upon gems shaped as scarabaeids. 
Even actual scarabaei have been discovered in the Greek islands ; 
and although many of these may have been imported by Phoenician 
or Etruscan traders and colonists, yet a few are known of indis- 
putably Hellenic origin. The strange corruption of the commonest 
Greek names to bo seen on the most finished works of the Etruscan 
engraver betrays the efforts of an Oriental tongue to express sounds 
entirely new to it in a novel alphabet, whereas the very rare 
scarabatii in question exhibit the names of their proprietors, written 
according to the correct though antiquated spelling, intended to read 
from right to left on the impression — a convincing proof of their very 
early date. Of these, the finest examples are the one with the typo 
of a beetle with expanded wings, reading in boldly-cut characters 
AAITN03<=1>1, discovered by Finlay the historian in a tomb in 
Egina ; and another from the plain of Troy, finely engraved with 
a girl kneeling at a fountain, with the name 20NOME2. 

But whatever their nature, signets of some sort or other must 
have been in general use amongst the Greeks 600 years before our 
era ; for, shortly after that date, we find Solon enacting, amongst 
his other laws, that the gem-engravers (already, therefore, constitu- 
ting a distinct profession) should not keep by them the copy of 
any signet once sold. The object of this regulation was to prevent 
the fradulent use of another person’s seal through the obtaining a 
counterpart of the same from its engraver. About this date also 
Herodotus mentions the falnous emerald signet of Polybrates, and the 
celebrity of the man who engraved it, Theodorus the Samian, as a 
jeweller and a worker in metal. It may be remarked here that this 
island, Samos, was the focus of the glyptic art, as far as Greece was 
concerned. According to the records, now lost, to which Apuleius 
had access (Florid, ii. 16), Mnesarchus, the father of Pythagoras 
(b,c. 670), “amongst the sedentary artists working there, sought 
rather for fame than for riches by engraving gems in the most 
skilful manner.” 
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vm. 

The Etruscans, or, as they called themselves, the Rasena, were 
of a ra<3e very distinct from the Hellenic, as their language proves, 
which has more analogy to the Armenian than to any other, 
although there is no doubt that Lydia was their latest seat, and 
their ruling family of Assyrian stock, for the kings styled them- 
selves Sandonidm as the descendants of Sandon, the Hercules of the 
Babylonians. Nevertheless, they speedily adopted Hellenic culture 
and art, and that to an extent infinitely greater than any other 
foreign race in those remote times. The cause was due apparently 
to the colony of Pelasgio Tyrrhenes, driven out of Southern Lydia 
(Torrhebis), and which settled in Italy around the cities of Caere 
and Tarquinii. The latter place long maintained its rank as the 
metropolis of the Etruscan confederation, and ever remained the 
principal channel through which Greek civilization flowed into the 
rest of the country, chiefly from Corinth, the city of potters and 
metal-chasers. Besides, the Etruscans acquired much that was 
Hellenic through their intercourse with the Dorian colonies in 
Lower Italy, especially after they had themselves gotten a settle- 
ment at Vultumum and Nola ; as well as, still later, by their direct 
trade with Corinth and Phocsea. 

This wealthy and luxurious nation (infamous on both accounts 
amongst the iK)or and ever-envious Greeks, as the stories Timeeus 
retails about their licentious manners sufficiently indicate) were 
eager to decorate their persons by every means imaginable, and 
consequently were passionate lovers of jewelry. From the earliest 
period of their national existence they gave employment to a 
multitude of engravers in “fine stones.” The majority of the 
subjects upon their gems, and particularly those the most archaic 
in style, are proved by the localities where they are discovered so 
plentifully now, and still more by the strangely-distorted spelling 
of the Greek names in the legends occurring upon some of their 
number, to be beyond all question Etruscan works, and not old 
Greek imported from abroad, as some archeeologists have endea- 
voured to establish. 

These intagli display the steps by which the art advanced, from 
the production of figures composed entirely by the juxtaposition 
of di^-holes up to those executed in the most elaborate and highly 
finished manner, and which exhibit marked vestiges of the extensive 
employment of the diamond-point. In the highest style attained 
to by the Etruscans, their gem-work combines a wonderful delicacy 
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of execution with a love for violent action and an exaggerated 
drawing of the muscular parts of the figures introduced — consider* 
ations that often seem to have dictated the choice of the subjects. 

The distinctive character of art amongst the early Greeks and 
the Etruscans cannot be better described than by quoting the 
masterly definition of Winckelmann’s when treating of the lamous 
Tydeus of Stosch’s cabinet (^Pierres Gravees^ p. 348) : — “ Camelian. 
Tydeus, one of the seven heroes of the Argive League against 
Thebes, who, having received a wound, is plucking the dart out of 
his right leg; with his name in Etruscan characters 3TVT* If 
the intaglio of the Five Heroes be, as I have stated, the most 
ancient monument of the art in general, this gem is assuredly one 
displaying the highest perfection of the same art amongst the 
Etruscans. It is executed with a precision and delicacy which 
yield in no point to the finest Greek engravings. Here we are 
enabled to do more than merely form conjectures as to the state in 
which the art was at that period ; nay, can decide upon it, as it 
were, without risk of error, and by combining the lights furnished 
to us by the other Etruscan monuments, we can determine by the 
means of this figure of Tydeus the character and the peculiarities 
of design among the Etruscans. 

“ The proportions of the figure in general are here already estab- 
lished upon the rules of harmony deduced by them from the study 
of Nature in her finest forms ; and the figure is finished and easy 
to quite the same degree as the most beautiful Grecian statues. 
The engraver’s profound knowledge of anatomy is everywhere con- 
spicuous, each part is in its own place and is marked out with sure- 
ness; and in truth the subject chosen by the artist was of a 
character to display the entire extent of the study he had pursued 
of Nature. The acute pain felt by Tydeus and the efforts that he 
makes to pull the dart out of his leg demanded an attitude full of 
violence, with all the muscles in motion and under irritation. And 
this was precisely the limit of the skill of the master, who had not 
advanced as yet as far as the notion of Ideal Beauty. In fact, the 
head of Tydeus presents neither nobleness nor elevation of feeling, 
the idea of it. is borrowed from ordinary nature. Another defect is 
that by the effort of the artist to show off so ostentatiously the 
whole of his anatomical knowledge, he has become exaggerated 
and stiff ; all the parts are too strongly marked ; and though the 
pain by which Tydeus was agitated demanded that the muscles 
should be swollen, yet the bones are too distinctly shown and the 
joints too loose and strained. To give an idea of all this to such as 
may not have the opportunity of seeing the gem or even the 
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impression, I venture to compare this figure with tho dmwing of 
M, Angelo : there is the same relation between the manner of our 
figure with the Greek as between the drawing of M. Angelo and 

£Paele*s. The drawing, however, in this work must not be 
regarded as a personal peculiarity of the artist individually; 
the stiffness of the outline and the exaggerated rendering of the 
parts was the character of Etruscan art in general. 

“ The arts make their way towards perfection by means of 
exactitude and precision ; but these two qualities are liable to go 
astray wherever they are coupled with the defects I have just 
particularised, and tho eagerness of the artist to display his 
knowledge does not always confine itself within tho bounds of 
simplicity. The exaggerated style of M. Angelo depends upon these 
causes ; and (not to refer it to the national genius) it was these 
very causes that formed the characteristics of the Etruscan artists. 
Although it be true that amongst the Greeks design only attained 
to its sublime elevation by passing through the same gradations, it 
must bo remarked that the circumstances wore very different ; by 
the time that the arts were in their fullest perfection in Greece, 
the Etruscans were worn out by continual wars, and at last 
remained subjugated by the Eomans. It is therefore probable 
that even had the manners and form of government among the 
Etruscans been as well adapted to favour the progress of the arts 
as they were among the Greeks, yet the complete perfection of art 
amongst the former people was rendered impracticable, inasmuch 
as its accomplishment was out short by the fall of their common- 
wealth. Such is the judgment which the examination of this 
intaglio induces us to pass.” 

A summary of the remarks of the same great critic upon tho 
more complicated design of ‘ The Five Heroes before Theb^,’ will 
render this portion of our subject complete ; — “ The reader must 
be apprized at starting that this stone is not only tho most ancient 
monument of the art of the Etruscans, but also of art in general. 
For the shapes of the characters and the spelling of the words 
differ much from the ordinary Etruscan usage, and approximate 
more to the Felasgic language, which is regarded by tho leaimed 
as the mother as well of the Etruscan as of the Greek. 

**In the next place, the engraving is executed with extra- 
ordinary carefulness, and exhibits a degree of finish far beyond 
ono*s preconceived idea of the productions of so remote a period. 
It is in this respect that it authorises us to judge, on sure grounds, 
of the ‘ First Manner * of the art of design. In fact, this gem, 
with tho Tydeus, comprehends, so to speak, the complete system 
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of Etruscan art ; and the knowledge to be derived from them is 
much more to be relied upon than that furnished by the urns 
and painted vases which are only the productions of artists of an 
inferior rank. 

“ We discover in the Five Heroes the drawing of a master who 
belonged to a period when the Beautiful was not the primary object 
of art, as neither was it with the Greeks at the date of the earliest 
medals of Syracuse, Messina, Orotona, Athens, and other states, 
which subsequently all distinguished themselves by their inimitable 
coinage. The expression in the heads, which is very commonplaco 
and without any individuality, justifies us in forming this judgment. 

“Similarly the due proportions of the bodies were not as yet 
established : we perceive that the heads of our heroes are certainly 
larger than the seventh part of the entire figure. Consequently 
this period was the same one wherein architecture had not attained 
to those elegant proportions in columns that constitute all the 
beauty of them : witness the temples of Pesto, or Girgenti, and 
one of the temples in Attica. Lastly, there did not at that time 
exist any idea of beautiful variety in the grouping : Tydeus and 
Polyniccs are placed the one next to the other in the same attitude ; 
and the latter, being opposite to Amphiaraus, is seated exactly like 
him without the least variation in the pose. The folds in the 
draperies of Parthenopaeus and Polynices are parallel to one another, 
and of the same thickness — an indubitable characteristic of the 
most ancient style. 

“Nevertheless the artists belonging to that primitive age of 
art very well understood the material of the human figure; and 
at least they knew how to draw those portions thereof in which 
nothing is loft to the imagination. The feet here are drawn 
with elegance, and the ankle, notwithstanding the minuteness of 
the figures, is indicated upon them without harshness, nay, with 
grace ; we even can discern the veins in the arm of Polynices. 
Amphiaraus has his breast protuberant exactly as we see him 
represented in statues in the finest style. 

“ The extreme finish of the engraving is likewise a proof that 
skill in the mechanical part of the art reached its perfection long 
before artists had attained to beauty in the drawing — an ob- 
servation applicable to the works of the painters preceding Raifaele, 
for their pictures are very highly finished. This gem, therefore, 
holds the same place amongst other engraved gems that Homer 
does amongst the poets; no collection can boast of possessing 
another monument, in the way of engraving, <»jually valuable. 

“This gem would supply many illustrations of the science 

0 
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of aroheeology, but which would overpass the limits which our 
plan obliges us to observe. For instance, the shield of Amphiaraus 
has two grooves in the sides, after the pattern of the shields seen 
upon the medals of Argos, and of the one carved in relief upon the 
ruins of the Temple of Apollo at AmyolsB.” 


IX. 

Eings formed entirely of gold have also been brought to light 
in considerable numbers by recent excavations, having their 
faces engraved or punched out in arabesque figures {graffiti) of 
an unmistakably Oriental character. In all such there manifests 
itself an aiming at monstrous combinf^tions which clearly points 
to the true source whence the artist drew his inspiration — the 
Babylonian or Phconician works of the same description. Compare 
the Etruscan arabesques, the border-patterns (for example, the 
so-called honeysuckle), the winged deities, and the symbolical 
animals, the harpies, sphinxes, gryphons, — in short, every design 
of the incised ornamentation decorating the Assyrian bronZiO 
paterx lately discovered, — compare all these with the graffiti on 
either the rings or the miiTors of tlm Etruscans, and the im- 
mediate derivation of the latter style from Assyria becomes 
incontrovertibly obvious. Through the study of these relics, 
joined to the recognition of Oriental workmanship in all Etruscan 
jewelry, the crowns, bracelets (chiefly discovered about Vulci), Ac., 
has the traditional Asiatic origin of tho nation, as well as their 
love for personal decoration, so often noticed by ancient writers, 
received in our times the most conspicuous verification. 

Again : if we proceed to consider their scarahm^ more especially 
those whose style betokens an earlier date, these, equally in 
material, form, and taste, point to Asia as tho genuine land of 
their nativity. Their favourite stone, the Oriental sard, bears 
testimony, by its very name (from the Persian §ered,) equally 
as decisive as to the country that supplied it. Together with 
the gem, came into Italy the art of engraving upon it ; nay, more, 
the engravers themselves by a continuous immigration. There is 
a striking analogy in the mode of producing the designs upon the 
scarabmi in question by means of unassisted drill-holes, and the 
technique characterising the agate and calcedony cylinders be- 
longing to the Second Period of Assyrian Art. 
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X. 

These signets, like the Phoenician, retain the form of the Beetle, 
Why both nations should have conceived so persistent a partiality 
for that Egyptian fashion can only be a matter for conjecture. 
But it may be that, as the received symbol of the sun, this insect- 
form had recommended itself to the Phoenicians — those exclusive 
wor8hipj)ers of that luminary, under the name of Baal : the beetle 
having acquired this honourable distinction amongst the Egyptians 
from its habit of forming globes, types of the world, as receptacles 
for its eggs, thus symbolising the creation and its Author 
(Plin. XXX. 30). iElian, moreover, states that the warrior-caste 
amongst the Egyptians wore beetles in their rings as a badge of 
their profession, because* the insect typified manliness, being, 
according to the popular belief, exclusively of the male sex. 
From this notice of Ilian’s, Kohler ingeniously conjectures that 
amongst the Etruscans also this was at first the distinction of the 
military class (as the gold ring was of the Homan knights') ; and 
upon this hypothesis he proceeds to account for the exclusively 
martial character of the devices — heroes and combats — ^to be found 
upon the scarabaei that he refers to the most ancient of his three 
classes. If this explanation be the correct one, the shape, in the 
sense of a talisman, survived the fall of Etruria, and even of Rome 
herself ; for one, engraved with Hercules at the fountain, had been 
deposited along with his other jewels in the sepulchre of the 
Frankish king Childoric at Toumay, evidently from a lingering 
belief in its prophylactic virtue (Chiflet’s ‘ Anastasis *). 
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XL 

As £91 the Buhjecta constituting the signet itself, the majority 
of the scarabeei that come to light (more particularly those whose 
elaborate gold mountings indicate a period of extreme opulence in 
the first owners) bear only the delineations of animals domestic or 
wild, or else the single figures of deities and men. It would seem 
that it was not until after their intercourse with the Greeks had 
been long established, that they began to attempt embodying 
upon the field of the signet the personages and the scenes 
derived immediately from the mythology and poetry of that 
people. This circumstance was the necessary consequence of 
their national origin (which has been already established from 
other considerations) concerning which the ancients were unani- 
mously agreed; that the Basense or ruling caste amongst the 
Etrurians were a civilizing colony from Lydia, who planted 
amongst the rude alxirigines of Central Italy arts of luxury 
already flourishing in their fonner home. Their predecessors, the 
Pelasgi, of the same stock, had already founded cities, like Omro, 
there, and speedily^ became amalgamated with the now comers. 

The colonists of Doric race in the southern })art8 of the 
peninsula, the flourishing states of Magna Grecia, seem to have 
adopted from the Etruscans the peculiar form of the scarabteus- 
signet, and in all likelihoo<l actually to have first learnt from 
them the art of engraving gems. For Castellan i informed me 
that in the innumerable tombs of the earliest Greek colonists 
(notably at Cumae founded a thousand years liefore our era) 
opened by him in the search for painted vases, he had never 
been able to discover a single engraved gem; nothing else but 
rings, cut as signets, nidcly formed in silver. These Dorians, 
in ^eir turn, communicated a tincture of their own mythological 
and poetical leaniing, together with, it is natural to suppose, 
the improvement in design that now becomes conspicuous in 
Etruscan works, the result of their own greater advancement 
in modelling, vase-painting, and sculpture* 

This secondary process of education may possibly explain the 
circumstance, at first sight fio puzzling, the apparent contem- 
poraneous production of two classes of scaralMei ; the one extremdly 
i arbarous, the other most exquisitely finished as regards the iniagti 
Qf>on them. This latter restriction is necessary ; for it is indeed a 
remarkable fact that we often meet with largo scaraWi of the 
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finest sard, in which the beetle itself is modelled with perfect skill, 
and mounted in elaborate and costly settings, whilst their devices 
in intaglio appear to betoken the very infancy of the art. 

The first gem-engraver on record, Mnesarchus, the father of 
Pythagoras, we have already found practising his art at«Samo8, 
close to the Lydian coast, before the year b.c. 570 ; and he is said 
by Aristotle (as quoted by Diogenes Laertius) to have been by 
birth a Tyrrhene belonging to one of the islands seized upon by the 
Athenians. This event may be connected with the expulsion of 
the Pelasgi from Lemnos (detailed by Herodotus), which took 
place about this period. Mnesarchus, thus driven from home, takes 
refuge in Samos, probably still in the possession of a kindred race. 
In this brief notice of Aristotle’s, two important facts for our pur- 
pose are involved : it records a Tyrrhene exercising the profession 
of a gem-engraver, and likewise the causes that dispersed such 
artists, with the rest of their brethren, far and wide over the coasts 
of the Mediterranean ; for his illustrious son, doubtless, according 
to ancient rule, trained up in the paternal trade, subsequently 
establishes himself and i)hilosoj)hy at Metajjontum. 


XII. 

The point next to bo considered, namely, the motive dictating 
the choice of the signet-typos, may possibly derive some elucidation 
from certain historical conditions already alluded to. The royal 
line of the Asiatic Tyrrhenes called themselves Sandonidse, which 
patronymic the Greeks rendered by the equivalent Heraclidm^ sub- 
stituting, with close accuracy, the Hellenic Heracles for the 
Assyrian Sandon. Tliis tradition is alone enough to account for 
the continual appearance in Etruscan art of that demigod, in a 
semi-Grecised shape, it is true, but retaining his national Assyrian 
weapons, the metal mace (not the more picturesque club assigned 
him by later art) and the bow ; for so ho figures more especially 
upon the gems of the earlier times. The Florentines, the 

popolo mtiliguo 

Olio discesc da Fiesole ab antiquoy'* 

preserving the ancestral tradition, still retain Hercules for one of 
the supporters of the City Arms, the other being his lion under 
his strange-sounding, perhaps original, name of Marzocco ; figures 
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certainly continually repeated, and in much the same relation to 
each other, upon the cylinders of their Assyrian progenitors. 

The origin of the royal line solves the mystery, wherefore the 
lion should have been as great an Etniscan as he is now a British 
inatiitUion^ from the time when Meles, their ancient king, carried 
him — the monster-birth of his concubine — ^round the walls of his 
new-built capital, Sardis, at the bidding of the oracle, so to render 
it impregnable ; why his figure should have crowned the tumulus 
of every Lucumo : should have been the favourite impress for his 
signet — ^the finest Etruscan ring known, the Canino (British 
Museum), is modelled into the forms of two lions supporting a 
frame containing a scarabajus engraved in its turn with a lion re- 
gardant — and finally why “ Ewiva Marzocco ! ” was the Floren- 
tine war-cry down to the very extinction of the Republic. 

One peculiarity difficult to account for, although hitherto un- 
noticed by any who have treated of Etruscan art, has arrested 
my attention whilst examining the numerous casts from scaratoi 
which I have had occasion to stud}^ whilst investigating this very 
interesting division of my subject. This peculiarity is, the narrow 
limits within which the gem-artists of Etiniria have confined their 
choice of things and personages to l)e engraved upon the scarabaeus, 
and w’hich they never seemed to have overstepped so long as this 
form of the signet continued in fashion. The principal divisions 
under which their subjects fall have therefore l^en briefly marked 
out in the following attem])t at their classification in the order of 
antiquity. I'hc question seems one of a certain ulterior importance ; 
for it is not improbable that, by directing the attention of archaeo- 
logists to this point, some valuable results may accrue, l)oaring 
upon the first colonisation of Italy and the introduction of the arts 
of design into that country. 

The first and by far the largest class of scarabasi with the rude 
designs in drill-work already noticed (and which may safely l)o 
assumed as the productions of tlie first ages of the Etruse^an 
commonwealth), present the collector with subjects rarely having 
any mythological import, nor attempting representation of an 
event in fable or action requiring the introduction of two figures. 
Fantastic animals, like those on the graffiti^ tlie gryjffions, winged 
lions, <kc., clearly indicate the Eastern origin of the notions em- 
bodied on the gems : Fauns busied about some Bacchic ceremony 
(Fauns and Nymphs are s]>okeu of by Evander as the alxjriginal 
jKipulation of Latium) ; or else Hercules, who figures in works of 
this stylo, to the almost entire exclusion of t>ther deities and 
heroes — sometimes in the t>osture of defence, resting on one knee 
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and brandishing his club, dr letting fly an arrow; sometimes 
rushing forward to the attack, or engaged in the chase, and 
holding aloft some huge beast, the trophy of his success ; or lastly 
(what his worshipper must have thought a favourite amusement of 
the demigod’s, to judge from its frequent repetition), floating along 
upon a raft borne up by Amphoree, now steering it with his club 
and holding up an empty wine-skin or bowl to serve for a sail, 
now extended hopelessly drunk upon his back. This last notion 
is a curious one, for it seems to have been imported from the Nile 
(along with the little idols found about Vulci), on whose flood 
rafts thus buoyed up are even now commonly to be seen. Juvenal 
also notices the Tentyrites as accustomed 

** On boats of pottery ware to spread the sail 
And push with oars their varnished vessels frail.’* 

Dionysius, “the Brazen,” seems to have had in view these 
bacchanalian voyages of Hercules, in the lines quoted b}* Athonseus 
(X.61):- 

“ Some carrying wine, the Bacchic crew increased, 

Rowers of cups, and sailors of the feast.’* 

And the famous voyage of the same hero in the borrowed Cup of 
the Sun, the mystery involved in which tradition was the fertile 
source of discussion with the later mythologists, may perhaps have 
had its origin in the commonplace expedient depicted by the archaic 
engraver. Other scarabaai bear the emblems of his different labours, 
the Nomean lion, and the tripleheaded giant Geryon ; and again 
allusions to his imitator Theseus in the figure of the Minotaur, a 
man with the head only of a bull. 

The rings with hollow faces made out of thin gold-plate, and 
evidently intended as mere ornaments for the finger, not for signets 
(for which their slightness renders them unsuitable), exhibit de- 
vices of a yet more marked Asiatic character, in their fantastic 
monsters and sacred trees, so strongly suggestive of Assyria. As 
none of the graffiti manifest in their designs any influence of Greek 
ideas, they may justly be put down to the account of the original 
Lydian colonists, or their fellow-settlers, the Asiatic Pelasgi. 

But in that other class of soarabsei characterised by the extreme 
finish and minuteness of detail already pointed out as its distinctive 
marks, we meet with pictures of events taken from mythic history 
and represented in a style that forcibly recalls Pausanias’s descrip- 
tion of the same scenes in the ivory bas-reliefs panelling Coffer 
of Oypselus (Eliao. i. 7). Now if Cypsolus did actually dedicate 
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this Coffer (his hiding-place in inftmoy), and there is little reason to 
doubt the truth of the old tradition, these carvings must have been 
done sometime before B.c. 660, the date of his usurping the supreme 
power at Corinth, He belonged to the indigenous .®>lio stock 
(** being a Lapith and descendant of Cseneus,” says Herodotus), and 
the Bacchiada^ whose rule he overthrew were the Doric conquerors 
who had changed the original name of the city, Ephyre into 
Corinthus* 

Amongst the personages uj)on these gems we remark three as 
principally figuring : Minerva^ usually represented with wings and 
occasionally with four (an attribute speaking jdaiiily of an Asiatic 
origin, and always drawn in the stiff manner of the archaic bronzes) ; 
Hermes with his wand, and usually in his character of conductor of 
souls to Hades ; and Hercules, who again supplies nearly as many 
illustrations to the graver lis in the foregoing category. But in 
all Etruscan art the demigod does not combat clad in the lion’s hide, 
and having for weapon the knotted wild-olive trunk assigned him 
by the Greeks ; he is either nude or wears the cusUunary heroic 
panoply, whilst his arms are purely Asiatic, l>eing tlio strangely- 
shaped angular bow, and the slcnder-hnndled metal mace ending 
in a knob, such as his prototyjH) Sandon witdds in his eiuHiuntors 
with the lion or Minotaur in the Babylonian sculptures. But now 
Hercules figures as the actor in some mythical scene ; in ctnnlwii 
with Cycnus, or with the Scythian gr^qdions, or ctinydng in 
triumph the vulture of rrometheus transfixed by his arrows. 

There seems reason to conjecture that he is so great a favourite 
at this particular period of Eiruscan art in conse<juence of his con- 
nection with Thebes, a city whosc^ primeval history" was the in- 
exhaustible source whence the I’elasgian artists drew their ideas. 
A singular confirmation of this is supplied by Virgil (A2n. viii.), 
where he depicts Hercules as the patron gcnl of the first occuf>ants 
of the site of Rome, Evander and his Arcticlians : a race who to 
the latest times of Greece lx>astcd of their pure Pelasgic blood. 
And farther, Boeotia is named as the first seat of the Polasgi, who 
were afterw'ards driven out from thoutjc into the islands of the 
northern Aegean. Besides this, Theljes — sumamed Ogygimy to mark 
its antiquity — was the earliest centre of civilization in prehistoric 
Greece; and its legends, therefore, had become interwoven with 
the creed of all the colonists issuing therefrom. Thus upon 
our gems we find Cadmus, her traditional founder, approaching 
the dragon-guarded fount, or sowing in the earth the serpent’s 
teeth fated to bring forth his new citizens replacing his de- 
voured Phosnicians. Then succeed in regular series all the events 
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pf th« memorable siege ; the chiefs in council ; the brothers in deadly 
conflict ; Tydeus waylaid, wounded ; severing the head of Melan- 
ippus ; Capaneus struck by lightning ; and so forth. 

To the list of the long-celebrated Etruscan masterpieces described 
by Winckelmann (which were the^Five Heroes in Council, '^heseus 
in the shades, Tydeus purifying himself, Peleus returning from 
the Nereid’s cave, and wringing out the brine from his flowing 
locks) may now be added others recently discovered and of fully 
equal excellence, namely: — the Hercules striking down Cycnus; 
the seated and pensive Hercules; the same hero opening the 
amphora of Pholus ; the Capaneus, and some others found in the 
environs of Vulciand Chiusi. A very complete collection of these 
later discoveries, botli in the perfected and in the more primitive 
styles, and also oP the graffiti^ will be found in the ‘ Impronte 
Gemmaide,* Cent. I., Nos. 1 to 50, and Cent. III., Nos. 1 to 65. 

The classical reader will remark that the above-named subjects 
constitute likewise the main repertory of the early tragedians, 
“ Thebes or Pelops* line ” supidying them with infinitely a larger 
number of themes than does “the tale of Troy divine.” For 
Argos, another centre of civilization which disputed with Thebes 
the priority of date, claiming an Egyptian as the other did a 
Phoenician planter, furnishes, in the story of Bellerophon and the 
Chimera, matter for many of these admirable engravings. Fre^ 
quently, too, do we meet with Philoctetos, the companion, and, 
though more rarely, Theseus, the successor of Hercules in the 
task of clearing the earth of monsters and tyrants. Although 
other gods than the three above-mentioned are seldom brought 
upon the scone, yet one of the most perfect compositions in 
this style, commemorating another legend of Thebes, displays 
Jupiter, an aged venerable figure, long robed and with mighty 
wings, descending amidst a shower of lightnings upon the dying 
Semele; whilst a second exhibits Neptmie, here a youthful 
l>eardless divinity (but recognised by his name annexed), tearing 
asunder the rocks which barred the course of the Peneus; for 
which service the Thessalians worshipped him under the epithet 
of PetrmoB, 

All these soenes come out of legends belonging to Greece Proper, 
and of which the date is laid long before the Dorian invasion, when 
these rude restless hordes expelled or enslaved the peaceful indus- 
trious Pelasgi, — ^traditions of whose superiority in the arts of peace, 
particularly in architecture, were long prevalent amongst the 
successors to their territories. And the exiled artisan-people (like 
the JhtmrfB amongst the Teutons) equally preserved the memory 
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of their birthplaoe/notioes of which perpetually turn up in the 
early historians. Thus Herodotus (vii. 96) describes the JEoUana 
of Asia Minor as armed after the Grecian fashion, and named in 
ancient times Pelasgi, according to the tradition of the Greeks. 
Fnrthq;rmore, he records that the Asiatic louians had been formerly 
called “ the Pelasgi of the Coast,” when they occupied the part of 
the Peloponnesus afterwards named Achaia. 

Again, these stories are all of them pre-Homerio ; the poems of 
Homer (an Asiatic Greek) were unknown to the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the mainland — perhaps, indeed, not composed when these 
intagli were executed, certainly not before the expulsion of their 
engravers. Moreover, the language of his verse was to them a 
foreign idiom in the times when they wandered forth to occupy 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

Traditions of descent from the heroes of the Theban War were 
long kept up in the more ancient Latin towns. The natives of 
Tibur, even in Pliny’s age, boasted of their founder Tiburtus as 
being the son of Amphiaraus, the wisest of the Seven Chiefs at the 
memorable Siege (xvi. 87). And Virgil (viii. 600) de 8 Ciil )08 a 
grove near Caere dedicated to Sylvanus by the Pelasgi, “the 
ancient occupants of the Latin soil.” 

The frequent repetition of the same incidents, coupled with their 
limited number, affords some grounds for the supposition that such 
were purposely selected as convoying some moral lesson or warding 
to the wearer of the gem emlx)dying them. According to this 
view he would have set before him in the Hercules an example of 
patient endurance ; a moral, indeed, expressly pointed out upon a 
work of later date, “ The Bepose of Hercules,” by the inscription 
HONOS TOY KAAHS H5YXAZEIN A1TI02, “Labour is the 
foundation of glorious repose ; ” or, again, in his helpless drunk- 
enness a hint against the resistless power of wine that could thus 
overthrow the conqueror of every other force, — an idea elegantly 
turned in the lines inscribed under the statue of the ‘Drunken 
Hercules : * — 

“ The all-Bubduing hero, theme of song 
For Labours Twelve, for might of body strong, 

Burthened with wine as from the feast he reels, 

Soft Bacchus, victor in each membor feels 1 ** 

The Philoctetes, serpent-stung in the act of betraying the 
dejiosit of Hercules, gave a warning how divine vengeance ever 
follows upon the violation of a promise; tlie Tydeus, wounded 
Vmt unc<mquered, a pattern of invincible courage disdaining to 
yield to any odds; the Ca})aneU8, struck by Jove’s lK>lt, and 
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tumbling headlong from the towers he had sworn to scale even 
in despite of heaven, taught a striking lesson against presumption 
and impiety, which again is repeated by the figure of the 
despairing Theseus, fixed eternally upon his iron chair at the 
gates of Hell, thus to atone for his audacious attempt upon the 
consort of Aidoneus, 

Thus far the scarabaei. On the ring-stones, however, the abun- 
dance and extreme refinement of which convincingly proclaim, 
beyond all their other remains, the opulence and the taste of the 
Greek colonisers of Italy, we find, in addition to these earliest 
portions of the Epic Cycle, scenes unmistakably drawn from Homer, 
and where the meaning is placed beyond all doubt by the inser- 
tion of the names of the actors. Such intagli give us Achilles and 
Ulysses in conference ; the parting of the former from Peleus ; the 
episode of Dolon ; and Hector dragged behind the victor’s chariot. 
The Odyssey, however, is the repertory for incidents far more 
largely drawn upon by this class than the Iliad ; the nature of its 
story necessarily rendering it the more popular of the two with an 
adventurous and maritime people, upon whose coast also the scene 
of many of its incidents is laid. On such intagli, therefore, Ulysses 
perpetually comes in as busied in building his ship on Calypso’s 
island and cutting out with his adze the aplustre — the ornament for 
the stem-post — or carrying the bag of iEolus swollen with the 
imprisoned winds, or presenting the bowl of wine to Polyphemus ; 
the Syrens also frequently adorn the works of this same period 
with their graceful figures. 

Now, too, the Argonautic expedition begins to make its events 
visible in the labours of the gem-engraver, few subjects being so 
popular with the Groco-Italians of the time as Argus shaping the 
timbers of the Heroes’ bark, or Jason consulting the Pythian 
Oracle, typified by a serpent-encircled column, concerning the 
success of his projected expedition. The legend of Perseus still 
continues to inspire many admirable works; and the Gorgon 
appears in all her traditional horrors, as upon the coinage of the 
same date, always in full face with protruded tongue ; the beauti- 
ful profile of the same monster being the later birth of the more 
refined taste of Greece, that excluded from the domains of art 
overytliing grotesque or hideous. 

The inscriptions supply strong grounds for the belief that the 
primitive language of the Pelasgi was the earliest form of the .dEolic, 
which, mixed with the alx)riginal Oscan, became the base of the 
Latin. In the age of Herodotus it had become a tongue whoso 
affinity to his own no Greek could recognise : Herodotus expressly 
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describing it as ‘♦barbarian,** meaning thereby quite foreign. In 
the times of Alexander, the Macedonian language (probably the old 
unchanged Pelasgio) could only be understood by the Greeks 
through the medium of an interpreter: a very remarkable but 
hithertp unnoticed fact. This appears from what occurred on the 
trial of Philotas, Parmenio’s son (Quint. Curt. vi. 9), where Alex- 
ander asks him whether he prefers making his defence in his native 
tongue or in Greek ; euad his reply, that, since the king had made 
the accusation in the latter for all the army to hear it, so would he 
defend himself in the same against his charges. And this decision 
the king spitefully construes into a contempt for the national 
language, akin to that he had previously displayed for the 
national simplicity of manners. 

The alphabet used upon these gems is very limited, although the 
letters are universally formed with the utmost neatness, and 
microscopic delicacy, often not discernible to the ordinary sight 
without the aid of a magnifying lens. To specify the most obvious 
peculiaiities of this alphal)et : it possesses but three vowels, A, E, 
V, the last standing for O, G, and Y ; H is merely the sign of aspi- 
ration. D is written for P, and P for n ; A is always inverted, but 
somewhat obliquely, thus V\ the vertical stroke of the K is dropped, 
and the angular part becomes the parent of the hard Boman 0 ; 2 
is written 8 reversed. For T, 0 is frequently substituted, always 
so for A, which last character is also replaced by T ; for X a form 
like ^ is invariably used. Here we see at once the source of the 
Latm alphabet, and of its variations from the Ionic Greek which 
became afteiwards the universal character, as Ixjlonging to the 
language of literature, “ adopted by tho universal consent of man- 
kind,” to use Pliny’s words. He remarks (VII. 58) the almost 
exact identity of the ancient Greek alphal)et with the modem Latin, 
and quotes in illustration a bronze tablet then in the Im][ierial 
Palace, in the Libraiy of Minerva, dedicated by “ Nausicrates, an 
Athenian,” and consequently of Pclasgic race. The scantiness 
of this alphabet is explained by the tradition that only sixteen 
letters were brought by Cadmus into Greece (VII. 57) — a tradition 
that, whether true or false, points tej l'hel)es as the place where 
written characters first came into general use. Another proof of 
tbe claim of the Ogygian city to her old renown for primeval 
wealth and power is to be found in the fact, that of Thebes alone, 
in Europe, are gold coins of the true arcliaic character known to 
exist. 

The legends themselves for the most part read from right to left 
upon the imjpremony and in this peculiarity corroborate the universal 
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tradition as to their Phosnician origin. Occasionally, and upon the 
same stone as in the famous “ Five Heroes/' some read in the other di- 
rection ; nnd Pausanias remarked upon the Coffer of Cypselus (made 
early in the 7th century b.c.), that the descriptive distichs were 
written i,e, each line running in an opposite direction. 

Thus, upon the above-named celebrated intaglio (the base of a*scarab 
found at Perugia), ** holding the same place amongst engraved 
gems that Homer does amongst the poets," these peculiarities 
strike us in the spelling of the Heroes* names, and exemplify 
the foregoing remarks upon their alphabet. Amphiaraus is 
written 3aAIT4»MA; Adrastus, ATDES0E; Parthonopmus, PAD0A- 
NAPE8; Tydeus, aTVT; Polynioes, 30IN4V<I>. As a general rule, 
the final ^ is omitted, and E is used for the O of the last 
syllable ; whilst the limited employment of the vowels, of which 
the short ones are usually dropped, bears another testimony 
to the Semitic origin of this method of writing. Such a distortion 
of names so famous, and so closely interwoven with all the 
historical associations of the people who have thus immortalised 
their ancient bearers by choosing them for the devices of their 
signets, goes far to support the assertion of Herodotus, that the 
few Pelasgians yet existing in his day spoke a barbarian tongue, 
*.e. one not a current dialect of the Greek then in use. But again 
he proves undesignodly that their tongue was not the Etruscan, by 
taking one of his examples from a community dwelling among the 
Tyrrheni ; otherwise, what distinction could he have observed 
between the two races of Tyrrhene and Pelasgian settlers? It 
is no wonder that this ancient speech sounded so foreign to the 
ears of Herodotus, that he could not detect in it the parent of his 
own expanded and flowing Ionic : the distortion of classic names, 
the abbreviations, and the substitution of harsh cuspirates like 
the O for T would seem to betoken a strong affinity between this 
primeval tongue and the Celtic. 

Another circumstance has struck me connected with these 
inscriptions, that they solely occur upon scarabaei of the very finest 
work, and belonging to the perfected style of Etruscan art : hence 
their rarity, and the vast increase of value added by them to the 
gems so inscribed. They are never found upon that infinitely 
more numerous class wheie the rude designs, entirely drill- 
wrought, bespeak the workmanship of a far less civilized race, 
apparently as yet unacquainted’ with the use of letters, the 
introduction of which into Italy had by constant tradition been 
ascribed to the Pelasgi (Plin. VIT. 67). These legended gems, 
therefore (to bo distinguished as the Archaic Italiote), present 
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XLR with both Greek art and Greek letters in their primitive form, 
thus illustrating a period in the history of both, preceding by 
some ages the appearance of any coins bearing inscriptions; 
though, in truth, the meagreness of the legends upon the 
Greek mintage, even in its full glory, must often have pro- 
voked 'every numismatist. As monuments, therefore, of palsBO- 
graphy, they are perhaps of yet more importance than as 
illustrations of the state of art in the age that produced them. 

These considerations will elucidate another anomaly, so un- 
accountable at first sight, and which must have puzzled many a 
classical student, and that is, the strange alteration the names of 
the Greek gods and heroes exhibit in their Latin form — Diana for 
Artemis, Hercules for Heracles, Ulysses for Odysseus, Pollux for 
Poly deuces, but the mode of spelling them (Hercle, Thana, Tanait, 
Ulxe, Polluoe) — on these gems, the very ornaments of the Tuscan 
teachers to whom the Homan youths were, in the early times of 
the liepublic, sent for their education, as in after ages to Greece, 
will explain in a most satisfactory manner the cause of this 
singular transformation.* 

* The analogy between this language and Latin finds, to me, a conyincing 
testimony in the title V3V LEO, placed oyer a lion attacked by a bound, an 
excellent work of this kind (In^pronte, iii. 58). 1 have never seen niK>n these 
gems the purely Etruscan names of the deities, so Celtic in sound, which are 
affixed to their representations on the metal mirrors. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that the Etruscans had gained distinction as workers in 
metals long before the Greeks, and therefore these mirrors were produced by 
native artists, and adorned with the same designs in outline that iiad been used for 
their original and Asiatic gold tablets, though Greek fable now supplied the 
subject& The Etruscan Vulcan was Sethlaiis ; Venus, Tnran ; Juno, Thalna : 
Bacchus, Pnpluns; Jupiter, Tinia, the fire-god (ftrom Tfin, Jire^ Celtic). 
Hermes is written Mercurius ; Athena, Minerva ; Selene, Losna ; and Artemis, 
Thana. In Losna we see the early form of Luna, the medial S being a character^ 
istic of ancient Latin forms; and in the times of Nigidius (Sat. t. 9), the msiio 
still called the moon lana, to which the D was prefixed for the sake of euphony. 
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xm. 

Gem-engraving, like the cognate art of die-sinking, attained 
to its highest perfection first in Sicily and Magna Qreecia. 
Greece itself was ever a poor country and distracted by perpetual 
wars and revolutions, whereas the colonies she had sent forth 
were on all sides advancing through commerce or agriculture to 
a degree of opulence now hardly credible. What city of Greece 
Proper, Athens excepted, could vie in wealth and population 
with Syracuse, Velia, Sybaris, or Tarentum? And what bears 
directly upon our subject, in one Dorian colony and that the 
most remote of all, Gyrene, -®lian particularly notices the 
wonderful multitude and skill of the gem-engravers, and to 
express the ostentation of the inhabitants in this article of 
luxury, adds that the very poorest of them possessed rings 
worth ten mines (SOI). Cyprus again is named by Pliny as 
the locality from whence the fame of an engraved emerald had 
reached the ears of the conceited, purse-proud musician Ismenias at 
Athens. 

Many of the finest gems that grace our cabinets manifest, 
by the identity of their stylo, that they proceed from the same 
hands that cut the dies for the beautiful coinages of the cities 
just mentioned. The graceful “Etruscan border” incloses the 
typo upon several mintages of Magna Greecia, as it does the 
designs upon the contemporaneous signets of the coinless Tyr- 
rhenes of Upper Italy. After this period the establishment of 
Greek kingdoms in Asia, and the enjoyment of boundless wealth 
in the long accumulated hoards of the Persian kings, conduced 
greatly to the encouragement of this art, pre-eminently the 
handmaid of tasteful opulence. In the generation following 
Alexander, the advance of luxury displaying itself amongst the 
rest in the decoration of the fingers with rings, brought the 
glyptic everywhere to the highest perfection attainable by it in 
its relation to the other branches of creative art. History, how- 
ever, has preserved no name of the celebrities of this period besides 
that of Pyrgoteles, engraver of the Macedonian conqueror’s signet. 

It is the opinion of K. O. Muller, that although we may 
occasionally trace in gem-works a treatment of form and a 
composition of groups corresponding to those of the sculptures 
of Phidias, yet vastly more numerous are the works of the class 
in which the spirit of the school of Praxiteles manifests itself 
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in both these particulars. The observation of Nature, coupled 
with the study of the early masters, which Lysippus intimately 
combined in his practice, led the artists who followed after him to 
many refinements in details (argutise operum). Thus it is noticed 
that Lysippus arranged the hair more naturally, meaning, it would 
seem, •with greater regard to artistic effect. In addition to this, 
the succeeding school of Polycletus devoted their most earnest 
study to the proportions of the human body, in pursuing which 
they wore seduced, by their endeavours to exalt Nature (especially 
in the case of portrait statues) beyond human measurement, 
into an exaggerated slenderness of forms, and this was carried to 
a new, totally artificial, system of more attenuated proportions 
in the figure. This system, inaugurated by Euphranor in 
sculpture, by Zeuxis in painting, was first carried out in its 
full harmony by Lysi})i)us, and thenceforward became the dominant 
one in Greek Art. 

Lysippus is said “ to have greatly advanced the art of statuary by 
making the heads of his figures smaller than had been the rule with 
the artists preceding him.” “ Euphranor,” observes Pliny, “ though 
the first to pay any attention to symmetry, was too attenuated in 
his bodies, too big in his heads and joints.” Lysippus, on the 
contrary, made the limbs more slender and somewhat less fleshy, 
in order to exaggerate the apparent height of the whole figure 
(Plin. xxxiv. 19, 6). It must, however, be observed that this 
system originated loss in a vivid and intimate comprehension of 
Nature (which, in Greece especially, displays itself with more of 
beauty in such forms as are of a slender make) than out of the 
ambition to elevate the production of Art above the beauty of 
Nature herself. Moreover, in the works of this Alexandrian school 
there already betrays itself that prevailing inclination towards the 
colossal which in the next period of the history of Grecian sculpture 
shows itself as the predominant feeling. 

Pliny’s acute criticism upon the stylo of these statuaries affords 
us the soundest data for determining the periods which produced 
the Greek gem-works that may come under our ex;^ination. In 
how many of them belonging to the Archaic period, corresponding 
to the flourishing times of Etruria, are we struck by the exaggera- 
tion in the size of the heads and the undue prominence given to 
the joints, and the skeleton-like attenuation of the bodies, that 
betray the epoch of Euphranor ; whilst in the grander and freer 
works of the mature art, with their general slepderness of propor- 
tions, and aiming at loftiness in the figure, the innovations of 
Lysippus are equally conspicuous. 
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The Glyptic art indeed was, by its very nature, ancillary to 
Sculpture, and its productions, in order to be effective, are strictly 
tied down by the same rules as a bas-relief in stone or metal. To 
go beyond these lixnits, and ambitiously to invade the proper pro- 
vince of Painting, always results in egregious failure, as ti^ over- 
refined works of the Cinque Cento school painfully attest, despite 
the immense practical skill and ingenuity they brought to the 
impossible undertaking. Yet, if we bear in mind that the painting 
of the Greeks was as simple in the rules for composition as was 
Sculpture itself, many gems may be supposed, with the best 
reasons, to preserve to us copies of celebrated pictures, and in the 
same proportion as they confessedly do of world-famous pieces of 
sculpture. In the fine intaglio by Nisus (Orleans) we have trans- 
mitted to us a faithful reduction in miniature of that masterpiece of 
Apelles for which he received the fabulous remuneration of twenty 
talents (nearly one ton weight) of gold pieces. We recognise in 
the gem all the particulars given by Pliny of his picture in the 
temple at Ephesus, “ Alexander holding the thunder-bolt of Jove,*’ 
where his fingers seemed to project and the thunder-bolt to stand 
out of the painting. And to return to Sculpture — that greatly 
admired work of the very early statuary Canachus, an Apollo holding 
up a stag by the forefeet, which stood when Pliny described it in 
the Didymseum at Miletus, has left behind it no other vestige of 
its existence save the tiny sard formerly discovered by me amongst 
the Praun gems. Another intaglio of the same cabinet enables us 
to appreciate the justice of the same critic’s encomium upon that 
piece by Leochares, “ the eagle sensible of what he is carrying off 
in Ganymede, and to whom he is carrying it, and using his talons 
gently not to hurt the boy through his garments.” And in reading 
the poetical Catalogue composed by the ingenious Byzantine 
Christodorus of the sixty-eight masterpieces of Greek statuary in 
bronze, then standing in the Gymnasium of Zeuxippus (shortly 
afterwards destroyed by fire), how many, both groups and single 
figures, upon gems are we enabled to identify from his aoonmlo 
delineation of their prototypes f 
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XIV. 

“Painting amongst the Greeks was at first divided into two 
school^— the Asiatic and the Helladio.” This is an important 
record for the history of our special subject. The existence of the 
former school sufficiently explains the appearance upon vases, 
chasings, and gems, of the strange monsters and fanciful arabesques 
already adverted to as full of the taste of Babylon and Persepolis. 
The Helladic, on the other hand, has loft us the stiff drawings — 
eternised in the contemporary gems — of gods and heroes, and scenes 
drawn from mythology and the Epic Cycle, all framed within the 
elaborately engrailed bordei s popularly known as Etruscan. 

Subsequently the high reputation of Eupompus of Sicyon 
occasioned the subdivision of the Helladic school into three — the 
Ionic, Sicyonic, and Attic. The most distinguished pupil of 
Eupompus, Pamphilus, a Macedonian by birth, was also a proficient 
in every branch of learning, especially in arithmetic and geometry, 
without which two sciences he declared that excellence in painting 
was not to be attained. By his influence he brought it about, at 
Sicyon first, and afterwards all over Greece, that the children at 
the public schools should be taught before anjrthing else the art of 
drawing (graphice^ i. e. sketching in outline) upon a boxwood panel, 
and that this art should be reckoned the first step amongst those 
termed the “ liberal arts.” Indeed such respect had always been 
paid in Greece to painting, that it was exclusively practised by 
persons of free, and afterwards even of noble birth — there being a 
standing prohibition against teaching it to slaves ; and this is the 
reason, says Pliny (xxxv. 36, 9), why no works of note exist, either 
in painting or sculpture, executed by one of servile condition. 

Even the severe Romans of the Primitive Republic held this art 
in the highest reverence. The head of the pati ician clan, the Fabii, 
gloried in the surname of Pictor^ conferred upon him for having 
decorated with his own hands the Temple of Concord. And later 
Augustus recommended that a deaf and dumb boy, a relative of his, 
Q. Pedius, should be brought up to this profession ; in which the 
youth made great progress, but was cut off at an early age. M. 
Aurelius studied painting under Diognetus; Alexander Sevems, 
that model of a perfect prince, “ pinxit mire,” to use the expression 
of his biographer Lampridius. Even Valentinian, distinguished 
as he was for his military abilities, added to his other merits in 
the estimation of the honest old soldier Ammian that “ of writing 
a beautiful hand, and modelling in wax and painting with much 
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elegance.” No wonder that, with such a training, the Bomans so 
well appreciated the artistic value of engraved gems. 

But to return to Greece in its best times. Hippias, the sophist, 
the contemporary of Socrates, is described by Apuleius (Flor. p. 
112, ed. Bipont.) as coming to the Olympic games and boasting 
that everything he wore was manufactured by himself, and at the 
same time perfect in its kind, including his gold ring, which he 
had wrought with his own hands, and the gem in it, which he had 
engraved most artistically and set : “ Et annulum in Iseva aureum 
faberrimo signaculo quern ostendebat ipse, ejus annuli et orbiculam 
circulaverat, et palam clausorat, et gemmam insculpserat.” 


XV. 

Proceeding now to the epoch of the full development of the 
Glyptic Art, under Alexander and his immediate successors : this 
period presents us for the first time with contemporary portraits of 
princes, whose heads begin to replace the national deities upon the 
stone of the signet, as they were doing at the same date upon the 
obverse of the coin. 

From several allusions of classic writers (to be quoted under 
“Signets”) it appears that the official seal of every person of 
importance was, as a rule, the likeness of himself. This fact, to 
give an example, seems implied in Cicero’s warning to his brothei 
Quintus, concerning the cautious use of his official seal during his 
government of the province assigned him. “Look upon your 
signet, not as a mere instrument, but as your own self; not as the 
agent of another person’s will, but as the attestation of your own.” 
The example of this substitution was probably set by Alexander ; 
and the exchange of the god for the king was connected with his 
own assumption of divinity : certain it is, that the -first autk.8ntic 
portraits of him are those partially deified by the assumption of 
the horn of Ammon. This consideration likewise serves to explain 
the motive for restricting the privilege of engraving the sacred 
features to Pyrgoteles, the first master in the art. This indeed 
is the reason actually assigned by Apuleius (1. c., p. 118), who 
subjoins, after mentioning the restriction, — “Threatening that if 
any other artist should be discovered to have put his hand to the 
meet sacred image of the Sovereign, the same punishment should 
be infiicted upon him as was appointed for sacrilege.” In fact, it is 
obvious, from their style, that the numerous gem-portraits of the hero 
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now to be seen are mostly long posterior to bis times, and belong 
to the school of the Boman Empire when such heads were in high 
^repute as amulets. And this virtue extended to his likeness 
impressed upon his medals ; as Trebellius, writing in Constantine’s 
days, in\:identally informs us. 

With this period, also, a new branch of the art — cameo-^ngramng 
— is first inaugurated. The term signifies work in relief upon 
stones of two or more differently-coloured layers, affording a back- 
ground and a contrast. The word, which first appears in the 
thirteenth century as camahutumj is usually derived from the 
Syriac chemeiaj “a charm,” from the light in which such relics 
were universally considered in those ages by both Orientals and 
Europeans. There may, however, be some truth in Von Hammer’s 
conjecture, who makes it the same with camaut, ‘*the camel’s 
hump,” applied metaphorically to anything prominent, and 
therefore to gems in relief, as distinguished from signet-stones. 

The Etruscans had, indeed, made some small attempts in that 
style by carving the backs of scarabsBi into figures in relief, but 
these instances are of such extreme rarity, that they may be put out 
of the question. The earliest indubitable example of a true cameo 
possessing the necessary quality of a distinction of colours, the 
date of which can be certainly fixed, is that presenting the heads 
conjoined of Demetrius Soter and his wife f.aodico (b.c. 162-150). 
This precious nionument of the first days of the invention, though 
inconsiderable in point of magnitude, if compared with similar 
•works of Boman date, being only IJxl inch in measurement, is 
executed with admirable skill, and the sardonyx of three layers is 
of surpassing beauty. It originally decorated a cabinet made for 
Cardinal Grimani in the sixteenth century, which long stood in 
the 9ala of the Ducal Palace, Venice. The gem was extracted in 
1797, and presented by the municipality to M. Lallemand, the 
French Commissary, who, later, ceded it to the gem-loving 
Empress Josephine. 

Previously to the establishment of Macedonian kingdoms in 
Persia and Bactria, we may infer, from the confused expressions 
of Theophrastus, in speaking of the use of fire in making the 
artificial stones ** which are brought out of Asia,” that the special 
material for the cameo, the sardonyx, was but little known to the 
Greeks, and was mistaken by them for an artificial composition of 
the Indian jeweller. 

Thus the art advanced with rapid strides towards its culmina- 
ting point, its practitioners ranking high amongst the artists of 
their times, and their performances deemed not unworthy of being 
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Bung by the court poets, nay, by kings themselves. Tryphon’s 
Galene is immortalised by Addssus, Satyreius's Arsinoe by Diodorus, 
whilst king Polemo bestows an ingenious conceit upon a group oi 
seven cows which seem alive and browsing, on a green jasper. 
They enjoyed the patronage of the most powerful monarohs, 
Antiochus Epiphanes delighted to spend his leisure hours in the 
ateliers of his artist-goldsmiths and jewellers, greatly to the 
scandal of that stiff pedant, Polybius. Mithridates is recorded as 
the founder of the first royal cabinet of gems ; and a treatise upon 
stones (unfortunately no longer extant) was dedicated to him by 
Zachalias of Babylon. The very nature of the destination of their 
works, to serve the important office of public signets, has, un- 
happily for us, precluded the engravers from marking them with 
their own names, the rule then prevailing in all the other 
departments of creative art. Hence it is that, before the age of 
Augustus, the sole masters belonging to this era of perfection, of 
whom any historical notice is preserved, are, in addition to 
Pyrgoteles, Cronius, and ApoUonides, the two already mentioned 
as enshrined in the Anthology, and the most ancient in the list 
(after Theodoras), Nausias the Athenian, incidentally vilified by 
the orator Lysias. 
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XVL 

It is but natural to suppose that the Bomana, in the beginning, 
took the Etruscans for their masters in the Glyptic as they are 
known ito have done in all the other arts of peace, such as their 
coinage (the eea grave cast, not struck as was the invariable plan 
with the Greeks), their bronze statuary fictile works, and archi- 
tecture. “ Before the building of this temple (of Ceres, embellished 
with paintings and terra-cottas by two renowned Greek masters, 
Demophilus and Gorgasus) both the temples and all their 
ornaments were of Etruscan work, as Varro states” (Plin. 
XXXV. 45 ). 

The primitive senator or knight must consequently have adopted 
the acarahseus for his signet whenever he aspired to the luxury of an 
engraved gem. For the old tradition quoted by Maccrobius from 
the eminent antiquary Ateius Capito, related that, consistently 
with pristine simplicity, their signet-devices were merely cut in 
the metal of their iron rings. In fact, scarabmi often occur in 
which the more recent treatment of the subjects would lead one to 
believe that they date from the later times of the Eepublic. 
Signet-rings, however, seem from the beginning to have occupied 
the place of this primitive form of the seal with the Homans as 
with the first Greek colonists of Southern Italy. Pliny notices, 
that amongst the statues of the kings of Romo, two only — Numa 
and Servius Tullius — were represented as wearing rings. Now 
these statues must have been the work of Etruscan artists and 
contemporary with their originals, it being contrary to all 
probability that the succeeding Republic should thus have 
commemorated a detested order. And further, the authorship of 
these regal statues is placed beyond all doubt by the portraits 
(which could only have been derived from them) placed long after 
upon the mintage of the families claiming descent from the most 
venerated of the ancient line. Thus the gens Poinponia assumes 
the head of Numa, the Marcia of Ancus Martius, the Tituria of 
Tatius ; and these heads are in the exact style of the most archaic 
Etruscan statuettes. 

These rings, however, were not set with engraved gems, but had 
the devices cut in the solid metal, whether that were iron or gold. 
But after the use of gold rings as common ornaments had been 
introduced amongst them by the Greeks, to follow Pliny’s authority 
(those of Sicily, other circumstances would lead us to infer), en- 
graved gems immediately began to l^e admired and sought after 
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for their own sake. This change of taste, which came in towards 
the later ages of the Commonwealth, produced that class of intagli 
so abundantly turned up in the vicinity of Rome, which distinguish 
themselves equally from the Greek as from the Imperial Roman 
by their deeply-cut figures retaining much of the old Etruscan 
manner, and in other points exhibiting their relationship to their 
predecessors, the scarabsei of that nation. The most valuable relic 
in this style known to me — for it commemorates an important 
event which, in its turn, furnishes us with the exact date of the 
work — is the signet of Q. Cornelius Lupus (Waterton) referring to 
the victory of his kinsman Cornelius Cethegus over the confederate 
Insubres and C«enomani upon the Mincio (b.c. 197). 

Of such intagli many bear traces of having originally been set 
in rings of iron, and thus, as well as by their style, indicate the 
period when engraved gems began to grow popular amongst the 
Romans. 

The taste for these objects of luxury was hardly introduced into 
the Republic, than — ^like that for other works of art a little later 
— ^it grew into an ungovernable passion, and was pushed by its 
noble votaries to the last degree of extravagance. Pliny seriously 
attributes to nothing else the ultimate downfall of the Republic ; 
for it was in a quarrel about a ring at a certain auction that the 
feud originated between the famous demagogue Drusus and the 
chief-senator Caepio, which led to the breaking out of the Social 
War, and to all its fatal consequences. A jewel this, if I may be 
allowed an expression quite in Pliny’s style, that ought to have 
been dedicated thereafter in .some conspicuous place in the temple 
of Nemesis. Julius Caesar, again, was an enthusiastic collector of 
works of art, and of this sort more particularly, for Suetonius (47) 
in describing his tastes, heads the list with them: “Gems, 
chasings, statues, paintings by the old masters, he always collected 
with the utmost avidity.” Seneca relates a singular anecdote of 
this mania of the Dictator. When he gave Pompeius Pennus his 
life — “ if not taking away may be called giving ” — he held out his 
foot for him to kiss in returning thanks, an action that scandalised 
all the beholders, but for which his friends made the excuse that 
it was not done out of arrogance, but merely to show off the fine 
gems with which his boots were studded. He further testified his 
judgment of their importance by dedicating six cabinets of gems 
(daotyliothecse) in the temple of his patron-goddess Venus Victrix 
(Plin. xxxvii. 6) as his great rival had, some years before, done 
with that of Mithridates to the Capitoline Jupiter. 
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xvn. 

These favourites of the First Ceesar were, it may be inferred 
from the qualification, “ antiqui operis,” works due to the eminent 
masters of bygone times who had flourished in Greece and Asia ; 
they were in great measure the spoils of Mithridates and the 
Ptolemies. But under Augustus the art was more zealously culti- 
vated than ever, and for the first time found a domicile in Borne. 
It reached a very high degree of excellence, more particularly 
in the department of portraits, in which indeed lies the great 
strength of the imperial school. Under the enlightened patronage 
of Maecenas, a man as passionately fond of gems as any of his Etrus- 
can ancestry, flourished Dioscorides and a host of others, his 
scholars or his rivals ; all the best hands of Greece in this line 
were now drawn together in the metropolis of the world ; either 
attracted thither as the place offering the most promising field for 
the exercise of their talents, or else conveyed there in the first 
instance as the slaves of those nobles whose family names they 
assumed, according to the Boman custom, upon their manumission. 
Augustus himself had inherited the taste of his adoptive father in 
this particular, for an inscription yet extant commemorates one 
Julius Philargyrus by the title of “ Keeper of his Cabinet of Gems 
(libertus a dactyliotheca CaBsaris). Now for the first time (accord- 
ing to the received opinion of archaeologists) was the gem-artist 
permitted to place his name upon his best works, a convincing 
proof of the estimation in which his genius was held, his thus 
being allowed to commemorate himself upon the ornaments of the 
highest personages ! The Greek engravers of the best times had 
contented themselves with the easily-worked though beautiful 
gems of the quartz species — ^the sard, banded agate, and amethyst 
— as the materials for their art. The Boman, from a false am- 
bition, chose to heighten art by the value of the medium displaying 
it, “ut alibi ars, alibi materia esset in pretio,” as Pliny hath it, and 
therefore attacked the most precious stones, in spite of their hard- 
ness, — the ruby, the sapphire, and the emerald. The Marlborough 
Cabinet boasts of a head of Caracalla in a large and fine sapphire ; 
but nothing in this class approximates in splendour to the signet 
of Constantins (to be particularly described hereafter), also in a 
sapphire, but of the extraordinary weight of fifty-three carats. 
And that masterpiece of Boman portraiture, the Julia of Evodus, 
is engraved in an immense aquamarine, long regarded from its fine 
quality as a priceless emerald. 
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** Valuable data for the history of Roman art, and of equal im- 
portance with those derived from the portrait-statues, are supplied,** 
observes Muller, “ by these gems. Though Dioscorides was the 
most distinguished engraver in intaglio of that period, still more 
important than the gems now extant under his name is the series 
of camei that represent the Julian and Claudian families at different 
epochs, and which besides the beauty of the material and its 
skilful employment, deserve admiration upon many other grounds. 
In all the principal works of this kind the same system prevails : 
the representation of these princes as lords of the universe and 
dispensers of its blessings, as present impersonations of the higher 
gods. The drawing is expressive and accurate, although the same 
spirit in the treatment of the forms as in the Ptolemaic camei is 
no longer to be found. On the contrary, in these works as in the 
bas-reliefs upon the triumphal arches, and in many statues of the 
Cmsars, the eye is struck by a peculiar Roman build in the bodies 
that is markedly distinguished from the Greek manner by a 
peculiar hardness of the forms. For example, the body is too long 
in proportion to the extremities, a natural peculiarity still obser- 
vable in the modern Romans.*’ Now, indeed, commences the 
golden age of camei, whether heads, single figures, or groups, for 
works in this style that can be attributed with certainty to the 
pure Greek period are of the utmost possible rarity. The regular 
commercial intercourse by this time established with the interior 
of Asia, and with the emporia on the coast of India, Baroche, 
Barcellore, and Pultaneh, supplied the special material of the art, 
the sardonyx, in masses of dimensions and of a perfection totally 
unattainable in modem times. Down to Severus inclusive, the 
most meritorious productions of the Roman school consist in the 
cameo-portraits of the emperors and their immediate relations. By 
Pliny*s strange and exaggerated parlance, “ the Emperor Claudius 
used to clothe himself (induebat) with emeralds and sardonyx- 
stones,” the use of such gems as decorations for the dress, and not 
as mere small ring-stones, is plainly intimated. This predilection 
of the pedantic Caesar is a sufficient reason for the existence of so 
large a number of cameo-portraits of himself and his connections. 

Roman art reached its culminating point in this as in all its 
ether branches under the zealous and judicious patronage of 
Hadrian, himself an accomplished sculptor, as his contemporary 
Florus records, a proficient too in painting, adds the later 
Spartianus. His taste as regards engraved gems is immortalised 
by the numerous portraits of Antinous which have come down 
to us (amongst which the Marlborough sard takes the lead), 
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Mrorks that, like the busts in marble of the same deified beauty, are 
the very first of their kind. It needed not the express testimony 
of Capitolinus to tell us of his private gem-cabinet, the contents 
whereof (“gemmas e repositorio sanctiore Hadriani”) were sold 
by auction, together with all the other valuables of the palace by 
the philosopher M. Aurelius, in order to raise funds for carrying 
on the Marcomannic war. 

Even after the Glyptic art, as far as regards the production of 
fine or even of mediocre intaglio-workf was utterly extinct, the 
branch of cameo-engraving still lingered, and actually revived, 
together with the reviving prosperity of the empire, under 
Constantine’s encouragement, so as to give birth to certain very 
important monuments. They are somewhat spiritless, it is true, 
but display unabated mechanical skill in their execution, and 
amongst them the aliter Triumph of Constantius in the Biehler 
Cabinet may be quoted as the finest example. 


XYIII. 

Some notion of the magnificence of the gem- works in relief 
executed under the first Ceesars, and the immense amount of 
talent and of labour expended upon them, may be derived from a 
fuller account of the two chief camei now extant : the “ Agathe de 
la Sainte Chapelle,” Paris, and the “Gemma Augustoa” of the 
Imperial Museum, Vienna. 

The former was included amongst those treasures of real or 
imaginary value — the Crown of Thoms, the swaddling clothes 
of the infant Saviour, &o.— -pawned by Baldwin, the last Frankish 
emperor of Constantinople, to St. Louis, for various large sums, 
vainly expended in the defence of his tottering throne. 

Its exact valuation then has not l)een stated ; but it is believed 
to have been included in the list of the reliqmries of the imperial 
chapel of Byzantium, for which, as security, Baldwin obtained an 
advance of 10,000 marks of silver (6666J pounds troy), or 20,000?,, 
a sum equivalent to twenty times that amount in the currency of our 
times. But the pious monarch paid thus high for the sanctity 
of the relics, not for the intrinsic value of their casings : he had 
previously acquired the Crown of Thorns from the royal supplicant^ 
singly, for a similar consideration. The cameo was regarded as 
a loan, not as a gift from Louis, to the treasury of the Sainte 
Chapelle, as the term “ bailhi,” used in the inscription, shows. 
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For the comparison of prices, it may here be noted that four 
centuries later, Eudolf II., that truly imperial virtuoso, is reported 
to have acquired the Vienna Cameo at the almost incredible price 
of 12,000 gold ducats (6,OOOZ.) at a time when the artistic and 
mineralogical value of the monument was alone taken into the 
account. 

In the year 1343, Philippe VI. sent to Kome to gratify the 
curiosity of the reigning Pope, all the other relics, and “ speoiale- 
ment un joel appell6 *Le Camahieu,’” in the charge of the 
treasurer of the Chapelle. 

A replica of this cameo (omitting the lowermost group) exists 
on a fine sardonyx, 3J by inches in dimension. It is judged 
by J. C. Robinson to be a contemporary work, and in the same 
style ; a most interesting coincidence, if his judgment be correct, 
for it is much more probable that such a piece is a copy executed 
for Francois I. by some of the skilful Italians in his employ. So 
famous a monument would be amongst the first to excite their 
wonted emulation of the antique. (Now in the possession of 
Heywood Hawkins, of Bignor.) 

The original is described in the ancient inventories as “Le 
grand Camahieu ; ” later as “ Le grand Camee de la Ste. Chapelle ; ** 
or ** Agathe de Tibere.” During the whole course of the Middle 
Ages it was understood as representing “ the Triumph of Joseph in 
Egypt,” and was therefore venerated as a most holy relic. It was 
not until 1619 that the learned Peiresc presumed to restore to its 
subject its proper designation, “ the Apotheosis of Augustus.” 

In dimensions it far exceeds all other works of the kind (the 
Carpegna excepted), being 30 c. high by 26 c. wide (about 13 X 
11 inches) ; whereas the Gemma Augustea, its superior in point of 
art, is but 21 c. by 18 c. (9 x 8 inches). The former, too, is a 
sardonyx of five layers, the latter of only two, a pure white on a 
transparent gi-ound. 

It is evident, from the arrangement of the design, that the 
artist allowed the stone to retain its native outline, that its 
extraordinary volume might not in the least degree be diminished 
by its reduction to a regular shape. On its deposition in the Ste. 
Chapelle, it served, set in a silver frame, for a cover to a copy of 
the Gospels : the date of which has not been noticed. 

The design is highly allegorical, and therefore susceptible of 
diverse explanation, in what follows, therefore Millin’s inter- 
pretation of the groups has been condensed and adopted; with 
occasional modifications, however, in some points where he has 
obviously mistaken the intention of the designer. 
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G^rmanicuB, the principal erect figure, upon his return from his 
glorious German campaign, is received and adopted by Tiberius 
and Livia, both seated upon the same throne. The emperor holds 
in one hand the sceptre, in the other the lituus, badges of the 
supreme ruler and Pontifex Maximus ; the mgis spread upon his 
lap ^tokens a time of peace, being no longer required as armour 
for the breast; and he wears a laurel wreath in honour of the 
recent victories. A similar wreath encircles the head of his 
mother Livia, who, depicted in her favouiite character of Ceres, 
holds forth a bunch of wheat-ears and poppy-heads, symbol of 
fecundity. Befoic them stands Gennanicus fully armed, as about 
to start upon his second expedition into Asia : he therefore sets 
firmly upon his head the helmet which his mother Antonia 
appears attempting to remove. Behind him stands his wife, 
Agrippina, holding a scroll and leaning upon his shield ; his son 
Caligula, also in full armour, is shown hastening eagerly away to 
the scene of new triumphs. At the back of the throne of Tiberius 
is seen an armed warrior engaged in erecting a trophy, supposed 
by Millin to be Drusus, the emperor*s only son. The seated lady 
on a throne, supported by sphinxes, is his wife Livilla, sister to 
Germanicus. A seated and mourning figure, in Asiatic attire, 
typifies Armenia soliciting the Boman aid against her Parthian 
invaders. 

The entire space, or exergue, below the central group is filled up 
with barbarian captives seated in attitudes of grief amidst their 
scattered armour and weaiKms. 

Now we come to the third group filling the upper portion of the 
tableau, the actual Apotheosis of Augustus, that gives its name to 
the whole work. Here, the principal figure, his head veiled and 
radiated, the established symbols of deification, and holding a 
sceptre, floats in the air upborne by another in Persian costume 
bearing a globe in his hand. Milliu takes the pair for Bomulus 
and JEueas, but, as it seems to me, erroneously. From the analogy 
of the bas-relief figured by him (Gal. Myth, clxxx.), representing 
the Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, where they 
appear carried heavenwards upon the back of a gigantic genius 
in the same action as this Oriental personage, and like him bearing 
the orb, and whom Millin there understands as the genius of the 
world, Aliov ; or else, as Eteniity personified, it seems more natural 
to infer that this Persian-clad deity is meant for the Solar genius, 
Mithras; whilst the person enthroned upon him is Augustus 
himself. Bomulm he certainly is not, for the founder of Borne is 
always sculptured with a b^d after the fashion of his own 
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primitive times. This central group is flanked by two supporters ; 
one a warrior bolding up a shield, like a mirror, perhaps Mars or 
Jnlius hastening to greet his adopted son ; the other coming from 
the opposite direction, mounted upon Pegasus, whom Cupid leads 
by the bridle, may represent Drusus the Elder, father of ^Ger- 
manious, and deceased several years before the death of Augustus. 
According to Millin, however, this last is the flgure that actually 
expresses the idea of the ascending up to heaven of the deified 
emperor. But such an arrangement would be at variance with all 
the rules of these compositions; for he is evidently introduced 
here as a character subordinate to the principal personage who is 
deified (as Augustus is supposed to be by the express design of 
the complete tableau), and whose figure is, for that reason, made 
the principal one in the foreground. 

Equal to this in archaeological importance, but far above it in the 
gracefulness of design and in its character of a perfect work of art, 
as a composition displaying eveiy excellence required in a bas- 
relief, is the Cameo of Vienna, ihe “ Coronation of Augustus.*' 
This prize, wrested by Philippe le Bel from the Knights of 
Jerusalem, and presented by him to the Abbaye de Poissy, was 
stolen thence in the civil wars of the sixteenth century, and ulti- 
mately found its way into the collection of that Coryphaeus of 
royal amateurs, the Emperor Eudolf II., himself a zealous student 
of mineralogy as well as of the occult sciences, and who paid the 
enormous sum already specified, probably more for the rarity of the 
material than for the merit or historical interest of the relief upon 
it. The form of this sardonyx is nearly elliptical (9x8 inches), 
and the principal group occupies about two-thirds of the height, 
arranged on a line parallel with the longest axis. Augustus, in 
the character of Jupiter, is seated on a throne, holding the lituus, 
and leaning on a long sceptre ; a shield serves for his footstool, 
emblem of profound peace ; the eagle stands beneath. Above his 
head is Capricorn, his horoscope, surrounded with rays like a sun. 
Behind the throne stands Neptune, easily recognisable by his 
dripping locks, thick beard and stem aspect ; and Cybele, veiled 
and crowned with towers. She is placing a civic crown upon the 
head of Augustus, in allusion to the peace he had restored to Ine 
commonwealth, thus indicating him as the saviour of the state. 
The two deities are introduced to proclaim his sovereignty over 
land and sea. By the side of the emperor, and upon his throne, is 
seated Livia, as the goddess Boma; she wears a triple-crested 
helmet, her right hand supports her lance, her left is laid on the 
hilt of the sword hanging from the belt, a shield rests against her 
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knee, and a pile of armour serves for a footstool. The next figure 
is Drusus (her son) in full armour, but bareheaded, with his hand 
also upon his sword-hilt ; behind him Tiberius in a toga with his 
head laureated, a sceptre in one hand, a scroll in the other, is descend- 
ing from a triumphal car guided by a Victory — an allusion to his 
Pannonian triumph. On the left of Augustus is seated Antonia, 
wife of Drusus, in the character of Abundantia, crowned with 
ivy, and bearing a cornucopia; at her knees stand her two 
infant sons, Germanicus and Claudius, one of whom holds out 
a bunch of wheat-ears, a symbol again relating to the character 
sustained by his mother. Millin indeed sees, in this family, 
Germanicus, Agrippina and their children, which could not have 
been intended by the artist, as his design was evidently to com- 
memorate the victories of Tiberius and his brother Drusus over 
the HhsBti and Vindelici, b.c. 17, when Germanicus was but three 
years old. 

In the exergue, on one side Roman soldiers are erecting a trophy, 
under which, seated on the earth, are a barbarian man with hands 
tied behind him, and a woman weeping. On the other, two warriors 
in Greek costume, one equipped as &pelta8te» with two javelins, the 
other, wearing the Macedonian camia, are dragging along an aged 
barbarian, who kneels in supplication, and a female in thickly- 
folded drapery. 

In the first-mentioned group, attached to the trophy, will be 
observed an Amazonian shield, device a scorpion (Scorpio being the 
horoscopical sign of Tiberius, whose birthday fell in November). 
The classical scholar will recollect that Horace, in his magnificent 
ode upon this very victory of Drusus, expresses his wonder how 
the “ RhsBti should carry for arms the Amazonian battle-axe,” with 
the use of which such a shape of buckler was always united. The 
second group refers to the contemporaneous successes of Tiberius 
over the Pannonians ; one division of whom had invaded Macedonia, 
whilst the other moved upon Italy. For these the Senate had 
decreed him the honour of a triumph, as we have seen denoted by 
his appearance in the car above. 

Nothing can be conceived more satisfactory, in every point of view, 
as a work of art, than the whole of this composition ; the grouping of 
the main design displays the most consummate skill, and is, in that 
respect, the finest ancient picture preserved to us; the accessory 
figures tell their own story, without any far-fetched allegory, and by 
certifyingthe design of the whole, add infinitely to the historical value 
of the monument. In the grace and easy movement of the figures 
it shows more of the Greek taste than does the Apotheosis ; the 
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latter already manifesting, in the attitudes of the terrestrial actors, 
some of the stiffness that marks the Boman hand. The events 
recorded on the two camei, themselves indicate a lapse of thirty- 
four years (if my explanation be correct) between the execution of 
each ; that is, the space between the Pannonian triumph of Tiberius 
and the German of Mi nephew Germanicus, 

Yet a third cameo is illustrated by Millin (PL ccxxvii.) possess- 
ing (in addition to its great elegance in drawing) a higher interest 
to the English archaeologist, as commemorating the Conquest of 
Britain by the Emperor Claudius. The idea of the piece is 
borrowed from that favourite subject of antiquity, the triumphal 
march of Bacchus and Ariadne after his Indian victory ; doubtless 
a covert compliment of the designer comparing the equal remoteness 
of the two scenes of glory, of the god and of the imperial hero. 
This idea is made more obvious by the vast goblet thrown beneath 
the wheels of the Caesar’s car, which, drawn by centaurs, the usual 
equipage of Bacchus, points again to his resemblance to the first- 
recorded amqueror of distant and barbaric regions. On the car 
reclines, in the post of honour, Messalina, with the attributes of Ceres ; 
her uxorious lord is seated next, with his arm thrown round her 
neck, and grasping a thunderbolt as the terrestrial Jupiter. In 
front stands the little Britannicus in complete armour, his name 
being derived from this victory; and behind, his elder sister 
Octavia, all with their heads laureated. One of the Centaurs 
bears on his shoulder a trophy, a coat of scale armour (the usual 
defence of the barbarian cavalry, the Sarmatians for example), 
and the pointed oval shield with which the Briton appears 
equipped on certain Consular denarii. They trample upon two 
prostrate enemies, one holding a quiver, the other a buckler, and 
dressed in tunics of many folds. Over all soars a Victory, about 
to place a laurel wreath upon the brows of the triumphant 
Imperator, 

This most important monument (even as regards size, being 10 
inches square) was, when Millin described it ( 1 8 1 1 ), in the possession 
of a Dutch family.* 

The “ Apotheosis of Germanicus ” is a piece that, for the excel- 
lence of its work as well as for the beauty of the stone— -a sardonyx, 
4 inches (10 c.) in diameter— -has always held the next place in the 
French Cabinet to “ Le Grand Cam6e.” Upon this gem the ill- 
fated hero appears armed in the aegis, the lituus and cornucopia in 
his hands, and soaring heavenwards upon the wings of a mighty 
eagle, which bears in its talons a crown of laurel and a palm-branch. 

♦ According to MUlIer, it has since passed into the Cabinet of the Hague. 
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Victory, hovering above, places upon his brow the triumphal 
garland* 

For six centuries this cameo passed for the authentic likeness of 
St. John the Evangelist, on the strength of the eagle, which forms 
so prominent a feature in the composition, and was therefore 
treasifred up with the utmost veneration by the monks of St. Evre 
de Toul, to which cathedral Bishop Humbert had presented it 
upon his return from Constantinople, whither he had been sent as 
his envoy by Pope Leo IX., in 1049. Louis XIV., upon founding 
the Cabinet d*antiquitSs at Versailles, begged this invaluable work 
from the fraternity of St. Evre, and compensated their house for 
the sacrifice by the princely donation of 7000 crowns. 

The idea of that magnificent piece of adulation, “ The Triumph 
of Claudius,” above described, seems to have been taken from the 
vast cameo of the Vatican, formerly belonging to Cardinal Carpegna. 
It is well described by Buonarotti, who gives a fine plate of it, the 
actual size, in his ‘ Medaglioni/ published in 1698. This is by far 
the largest cameo remaining, being sixteen inches long by twelve 
deep, thus greatly surpassing in extent the “Great Cameo of 
France ” usually quoted as the first in this respect. The stone is a 
sardonyx of five strata, in which the figures are worked in very 
flat relief, so as to preserve for each a distinct colour, and every 
detail made out with the most scrupulous fidelity. A certain grand 
simplicity in the design, joined to the beauty of the composition, 
places it (besides its extraordinary magnitude) at the head of all 
such works. The subject is the “ Pompa di Baoco,” or Bacchus and 
Ceres, Virgil’s “duo clarissima mundi lumina” as symbolising the 
sun and moon, standing up in a magnificent car; the god holding a 
vase and a thyrsus, the goddess her bxmch of wheat-ears. On his 
right stands a youthful winged figure, Comus. The car is drawn 
by four centaurs, two male, two female ; the first bears a rhyton 
and a thyrsus, the second a torch, whilst he snaps the fingers of his 
right hand ; one centauress plays the double flute, the other a tam- 
bourine. On the ground lie the mystic basket and two huge vases* 
The whole composition is given in a front view, and this difficult 
arrangement is carried out with admirable art, so that nothing oan 
surpass the gracefulness of the effect. The purity and force of the 
outlines seem to indicate a Grecian rather than an imperial epcnoh ; 
it may well be ascribed to some of the munificent patroncf of art 
amongst the Syrian princes. The top and sides are framed in a 
simple bead-cornice worked out of the stone, an elegant border of 
the acanthus-leaf finishes the bottom, a novel feature, forming an 
appropriate exergue to the picture. 
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The better-known ‘*Odesoalchi Cameo” first appeared to the 
world in the Gonzaga Cabinet, Mantua. After the dispersion of the 
collection at the sacking of that city, in 1629, wo next find it in 
the possession of Queen Christina, then of Prince Odesoalchi, and 
lastly (at the date of Visconti’s ‘ loon Graeca ’) of the Empress 
Josephine. What was its fate on the breaking up of her collection 
is unknown to me. The male head has a nascent l)eard and mous- 
tache, and wears a Roman helmet adorned with a winged serpent 
and a star upon the side ; the lady’s hair is bound by an olive- 
wreath, in the character of Peace, as her consort figures in that of 
Mars. His breast is covered with the eegis adorned with the 
Gorgon’s head, and a large mask, full-faced, of Jupiter. The faces 
are in white, on a black ground, the helmet and eegis in light brown, 
the work in high relief. The stone is a perfect oval of 6 by 6 
inches. 

Nothing except the inveterate prejudice of his day that every 
fine work must belong to purely Grecian times, could have induced 
Visconti to discover in those heads portraits of Ptolemies, to whose 
strongly-marked type of face the profile bears not the slightest 
resemblance. Besides, the regal portraits of that date are always 
beardless, leaving out of the question the established fact that all 
important camei commence with the Augustan age. The costume 
of the male is the regular Imperial Roman, there being a close 
resemblance between the ornamentation of the eegis and that worn 
by the Strozzi Augustus. The winged serpent on the helm may 
allude to the tale concerning Nero’s guardian genius, preserved by 
Suetonius. The lady is unmistakably Agrippina ; and Nero’s l)eard 
shows that the cameo was done before her murder, and his twentieth 
year, after which he, as the other Ceesars, appears close shaven. 
To judge from Visconti’s beautiful engraving, there may even be 
grounds for supposing this grand work to be no more than the 
production of some great Renaissance artist ; there is a freedom 
and lightness in its treatment superior to the style of Nero’s 
period. 

Altho\igh almost unknown to the world, in consequence of its 
seclusion in the all but inaccessible Cabinet at Blenheim, the 
Marlborough “ Didius Julian,” in point of mineralogical interest, 
surpasses, and in dimensions (8 inches wide by 6 deep) falls little 
short of, fhe world-famed examples already passed in review. It 
presents the confronted busts of a Roman emperor and empress ; 
the former invested with the horn of Ammon and the oak-wreath 
of Bodonsean Jove ; the latter crowned with a similar wreath, but 
in which are interwoven the wheat-ears and poppies of Ceres. The 
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faoes are certainly not those of the sexagenarian usurper * and his 
wife, Manila Scantilla, to whom they are given by the inscription 
upon the setting, being of much too youthful a cast. In fact, the 
male portrait very much resembles that of Commodus upon his 
earlier medals ; whilst the lady, though not his wife Orispina 
(unless her hard features have been largely flattered by the en- 
graver) may very likely be his more beloved concubine Marcia. 

The sardonyx exhibits four distinct strata, one being a rich 
purple, altogether unique in this stone ; of which contrasted colours 
an intelligent use has been made by the artist in rendering the 
different tints of the flesh, drapery, and decorations. The slab, an 
irregular ellipse in shape, has been broken across, but skilfully 
remiited and mounted in a, chased frame of silver gilt, with a 
backing. On the latter is the inscription : ** Ingens anaglyphicum 
opus, olim Sannesiorum ducum, nunc vero pretio acquisitum in 
Fontesiano cimelio asservatum.” As to the former of these, its 
owners, 1 have been able to discover nothing ; but it is more than 
conjectural that the latter name refers to the Marquis de Fuentes^ 
Portuguese Ambassador at the Papal Court in the year 1720, men- 
tioned by Mariette as a well-known amateur in this branch of art, 
and the first patron of Dom Landi. 

Amongst the relics of the expiring taste and opulence of the 
Lower Empire, few are so valuable historically as the piece acquired 
by t&e Biblioth^que Imp4riale in 1851, and explained, on good 
grounds, by Chabouillet as commemorating the triumph of Licinius, 
Constantine’s early colleague in the empire. In form it is an oval, 
of 4 by 2i inches, and exhibits, in flat relief, the emperor erect upon 
his triumphal quadriga, seen in front face. Over his head on either 
side float Sol and Luna, each bearing a long flambeau to indicate 
their character, and each presenting to him a globe, to typify the 
East and the West obedient to his power. Two Victories le^ tlur* 
off-horses ; one bears a trophy, the other the Iciharum^ emblazoned 
with the portraits of two emperors ; an important circumstance, 
upon which the attribution of the subject to Licinius is principally 
founded. On the foreground are strewn the corpses of the van- 
quished foe, artistically grouped in various attitudes of prostration. 
The design has considerable merit in point of composition, although 
the figures themselves li^tray the stiffness marking the period, and 

* The shortoess of whoso reign — only sixty-five days — quite suffloes to over- 

throw the usual attribution of the portraits. A work of this magnitude 
requires several months of unremitting labour to complete. Guay expended two 
years of continuous toil upon his bust of Ix>uis XY., a piece of considerably 
smaller dimensions. 
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bear muoh analogy in execution to the earliest productions of the 
regular Byzantine schooL 

Last in order of time comes the magnificent cameo (once belonging 
to Charles I.) of Her Majesty’s collection. The form is a perfect 
oval, by 5^ inches in measurement, and the relief is enclosed 
within an elegant “ egg-and-tongue ” moulding, instead of the 
customary simple reserved rim. It presents the profile bust of 
Constantius II.* in mezzo-relievo, represented according to tradi- 
tional usage (notwithstanding his Christian profession) as a Jupiter, 
the eegis on Ms breast, the sceptre resting on his shoulder, and the 
laurel-wreath encircling his brows. Upon the aegis the Gorgon in 
white, the eagle’s plumes in brown, are worked out with marvellous 
skill. The portrait, however, as was to be expected in so late a 
monument, is tame and destitute of individuality, and, indeed, 
would serve equally well for that of any of the three imperial 
brothers. The sardonyx has four well-defined layers, employed by 
the artist with much effect to render the laurel-wreath in brown, 
the flesh in pearly white, and the aegis in a darker brown, which 
heightens the effect of the Gorgoneion set upon it. The stone has 
unfortunately been much fractured, a piece of mischief attributed 
by Vanderdort (keeper of Charles’s antiquities) to the notorious 
Countess of Somerset. 

Beger (‘Thes. Palat.’ p. 92) figures a bust of Constans with 
laureated head, a well-executed cameo, 2 by inches in size. On 
the reverse is out the head of a negress in three-quarters face, 
which Beger understands ob symbolising the province of Africa, 
which fell to the share of Constans upon the partition of the 
empire. The grotesque treatment, however, of the subject manifests 
it to be the work of some Cinque-cento hand availing himself of 
the black base of the sardonyx for producing in its natural colour 
a figure wonderfully popular with the amateurs of that period. 

From the small number of such works preserved, it is worth 
wMle noticing here another cameo of the same epoch of the 
Decline, wMch I discovered amongst the Eoyal Gems. It is a 
remarkably beautiful sardonyx, in shape a long oval, and bears, 
in very low relief, the heads of two boys facing each other, each 
wealing the close helmet of the Lower Empire. This adjunct, 
together with the peculiar cutting of the relief, renders it certain 
that we have here portraits of the two elder sons of Constantine. 
Both quality of gem and manner of execution of the heads exactly 
correspond with those distinguishing a magnificent cameo of that 

* It is really Claadins, and the likeness cannot be disputed. It was mended 
anew, and framed by Spilling, and deposited in the British Museum (1874). 

S 2 
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emperor in the Marlborough Cabinet. This oameo is curious oh 
another account ; upon the reverse is rudely engraved the Abraxas 
god, surrounded by an illegible inscription, the addition of a later 
age, with the view of augmenting the value of this fine gem by 
endowing it with talismanio virtues. 

But of all these monuments of the last days of Boman Art, there 
is none so interesting historically, or more precious artistically 
(if Gori’s attribution of it be correct) than the immense cameo of 
the same family, representing the Emperor Julian and his wife 
Helena ; the one as Mars, wearing a dragon-crested helmet, the 
other as Isis, bearing a star-tipped sceptre, standing at each side of 
a low altar, upon which a Cupid is throwing incense. The execu- 
tion, indeed, seems far above the epoch of this prince; but the 
examples already quoted point to a revival of taste, about this 
time, that renders such a mode of judgment fallacious, whilst the 
profile of the chief personage certainly bears a stronger resemblance 
to the last imperial philosopher^ than to any other prince in the 
later series (Florence). 

Millin cites as a Byzantine work the cameo (then Lord Carlisle’s) 
figured by Gori as the frontispiece to his ‘ Thesaurus Diptychorum.* 
It is a sardonyx of large dimensions, being an oval of 3 by 
inches ; the subject, Noah and his Family about to enter into the 
Ark, the foreground filled with the various animals that ac- 
companied them. Noah in full robes, an angel hovering above his 
head, holds open one of the folding-doors of the ark, which is 
represented on a diminutive scale, and its model evidently taken 
from the Ark of the Covenant, as conventionally depicted on Jewish 
monuments. Noah’s sons and the four wives are artistically 
grouped upon the other side. It is, however, quite impossible 
to consider this fine work as a production of the Byzantine school, 
even in its best days, for many reasons. The first is the classical 
treatment of the figures of the sons, and the studied display of the 
nude in their attitudes, — a thing utterly repugnant to Byzantine 
taste, but quite in accordance with that of the latter part of the 
Quattro-cento period; and, indeed, this group might very well 
have come from PoUaiulo of his scholars. Again, the doors of the 
Ark tenninate in double ogee-curves, savouring mightily of the 
lingermg rominiscenoes or the Flamboyant Gothic, but the very 
last pattern to be found in a Greek design. Upon these deors is 
engraved LAV MED, not as in the case of Lorenzo’s undoubted 

R 

antique camei, in large lettering upon the field merely to mark 
ownership, but here, from the peculiar position, seeming to me 
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to indicate a piece of work actually executed to his order. The 
subject is one quite in accordance with the taste of his times, so 
is the attempt to treat it classically ; and certainly both the attempt 
and the success with which it has been carried out involve con^ 
ditions of thought that never existed amongst the Greek •cameo- 
cutters of Constantinople. 


XIX. 

With the empire opens the grand era of portraits upon gems, the 
countless offspring of adulation, love, affection, and friendship. 
The purely Greek period had produced nothing but ideal heads, 
with the exception of those rare cases where his own image was 
required for the personal seal of the sovereign or his representative. 
But with the Eomans the love for perpetuating the memory of 
their ancestors, by means of collections of family portraits, had 
from the earliest times shown itself a ruling passion : their atria 
were lined with heads of their predecessors, modelled in wax after 
the life, for many generations back, ensconced each one in its own 
little shrine (armarium) — monuments, in virtue of their com- 
position, that set decay at defiance. In the later Republican times, 
after gem-engraving had come into fashion, these wax-casts 
furnished authentic originals for the family-portraits embellishing 
signets of the kind to be more particularly described in their duo 
place. But as soon as the despotic power of the Caesars was 
established, it became a mark of loyalty to adorn either one’s 
house or one’s hand with the visible presence of the sovereign. 
Capitolinus notices that the individual was looked upon as an 
impious wretch who, having the means, did not set up at home 
a statue of M. Aurelius ; and, a century later, the Senate obliged 
by an edict every householder to keep a picture of the restorer 
of the empire, Aurelian. That officials wore such portraits in 
their rings as an indispensable mark of distinction may be deduced 
from the regulation of Claudius (preserved by Pliny), confining 
the entree at court to such as had received from him a gold ring 
having the imperial bust carved upon it. There was, however, 
another and a deeper motive for the wide prevalence of the fashion. 
Certain passages from writers of the time* (first pointed out by 

* Firmicus the astrologer (ii. 33), and Ammian the historian. The latter’s 
words are (xvii. 12) **Opiiiuutur quidam Futum viuci priuoipum fortuna, vel 
fieri.” 
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Buonarotti, Lo., p. 413) give evidence of the general existence of a 
belief that the Oemu8 of the Emperor (accounted of higher power 
than Fortune herself) was propitiated to extend his patronage 
over the individual who, by assuming this badge of subservience, 
put himself under his protection. 

Numerous gem-portraits of Augustus, including the very finest 
specimens of the Boman school, are to be admired in every large 
cabinet ; and he, we know, was even in life regarded as a “ prsesens 
deus.** The Augustus, it must be borne in mind, united in one 
person the most sacred offices of religion as well as of the state ; 
he was Pontifex Maximus and Trtbunus Plehis at once ; his person 
was therefore sacrosancta, and all offences committed against it 
became of the nature of sacrilege. Still more abundant (and 
whore now they would bo least expected) are they of the last of 
his lino, the present synonym for all tW is detestable — ^Nero. 
But the anomaly is explained by the youthful age of all his 
portraits; the nascent beard to bo remarked upon all of them 
proves them to date from the first four years of his reign ; for it 
was in his twentieth year that he first shaved, instituting — to 
commemorate that important epoch in his life — the festival 
Juvenalia. These same four years were a season of the brightest 
promise to the Boman world, that had for nearly half a century 
lain groaning under the tyranny of the malignant Tiberius, the 
maniac Caligula, and the dotard Claudius. The same cause 
explains the almost equal frequency of the youthful Caracalla, 
depicted usually as Mercury, the “Very-bountiful,” to use the 
Homeric epithet best descriptive of his godship, or else of the 
equally auspicious Bonus Eventus. This prince also had in his 
youth been as conspicuous for the clemency and amiability of his 
temper as he afterwards became infamous, during his short tenure 
of empire, for cruelty and moroseness. 

The educated classes, who so greatly affected the study of 
philosophy, esteemed their claims to the honourable title estab- 
lished in Juvenal’s days — 

“ Bi quis Aristotelem similem vel Pittaoon emit 
£t jubet arohitypos pluteum servaro CleauthW* 

Cicero also laughs at the fondness of his friends belonging to the 
Epicurean sect for carrying about their master’s likeness in their 
rings. And the innumerable heads of Socrates, all of Boman 
workmanship, speak to the wide spread of the theosophy (the sole 
vital religion of the times) elaborated by his successor Plato. 

Living men of letters, the popular authors of the day, received 
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from all admirers a similar homage. To this practice Ovid, writing 
from his far-distant place of banishment, pathetically alludes : — 

** Hoc tibi diflsimulaB sentis iamen, optime, dici 
In digito qiii me fersque refersque tuo ; 

Effigiemqne meam fulvo complexus in anro • 

Cara relegati qua potes ora vides.'* 

One of the most tantalising things in this study is, in fact, the 
continually meeting with faces upon our gems full of genius and 
of energy, unmistakably belonging to the bright spirits of the 
first two centuries, but which rest to us voiceless and lifeless from 
the loss of all means of identifying them with their originals, 
still eternised by history. The matter-of-fact Etruscans, when 
they drew a god or hero, were careful to add his name “ for the 
benefit of country gentlemen:” it is infinitely to be regretted 
their successors thought scorn of the good old rule of their 
ancient preceptors in the arts — even a few initials would in many 
oases have imparted a transcendent interest to these, now silent, 
monuments. 

Names, indeed, are often to be discovered accompanying portraits 
upon gems ; but it so happens that they are invariably the names 
of nohodies, for they are only found annexed to the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom engraved upon the stone that decorated the 
wedding-ring (under the Later Empire), and replaced the more 
ancient clasped^hands or Fides, which likewise, as a rule, commemo- 
rated the names of the pair. 

After these mementos of the nuptial ceremony succeed others, 
still placing before our indifferent eyes its natural consequences — 
chubby hahy~faces, whose sight, some eighteen centuries ago, 
called up many a smile upon those just alluded to — little bubbles 
rising up and breaking unnoticed upon the ocean of eternity, of 
whom nought is loft save these tiny but imperishable records. 
These full-faced, laughter-stirring visages had also a further object : 
like the other masks thus represented, they had virtue as amulets. 
Cut in relief, and perhaps then allusive to Horus (the vernal 
Sun-god), they, with the Gorgon’s, embellished the phaloras of the 
knight, becoming thus — 

** Deous et tatamen in annis.” 

Lastly, as large a class as any of the foregoing owes its birth to 
the “ love free as air,” who — 

at sight of human ties, 

{Shakes his liglit wings, and in a moment flies.” 
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These fair faces once gave a soul to rings intended either for 
mutual exchange or to be worn for the sake of the constant 
enjoyment, in some sort, of the company of the beloved original. 
The preacher of the new and rigid code of morals, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, fails not to inveigh against the fashion “ of the licentious 
world of keeping in their rings the likenesses of their naked 
mistresses or other favourites, so that they are never left for a 
moment free from the torments of desire.** 


XX. 

During the first two centuries of the empire, the art of making 
Pastes was cultivated to an incredible extent, in order to meet the 
requirements of the poorer classes (Pliny terming them “ Gemmee 
vitreae ex vulgi annulis”), persons who wore unable either to 
dispense with the use of so necessary an appendage as a signet, or 
to afford the cost of an engraved gem of sufficient merit to satisfy 
their innate love of perfection in form. Through these ingenious 
multiplications which afforded them almost the full enjoyment of 
all the artistic merit of the originals, the poorest were enabled to 
gratify both taste and vanity at a very trifling outlay. Under 
so powerful an impulse this branch of the glass-makePs art throve 
prodigiously, and has becpieathed to us many oxtraordinaiy 
specimens of skill in the chemical composition of the material, and 
of ingenuity and dexterity in its manipulation. Those reproduc- 
tions of glyptic works api)ear to have come to an end in the third 
century, simultaneously with the extinction (as far as high art is 
concerned) of the production of their prototypes . in real stones. 
Nevertheless the making of imitative precious stones and also of 
ornamental glass for the table, continued a flourishing manufacture 
at Constantinople until late in the Middle Ages, when Venice 
succeeded to the inheritance of its secrets and of its prosecution. 

In the bettor days of the Eoman practice, camei of large size 
were counterfeited with wonderful fidelity in pastes of many strata, 
and in a close imitation (sometimes even surpassing Nature) of the 
colours of the original ; to be distinguished wdth difficulty from the 
true, in those examples where the cast has been gone over and 
polished by the same technique as was employed for the actual gem. 
Equally successful were the old vitriarii in reproducing the then 
very rare and highly-esteemed lapis-lazuli (sapphirm) the “ royal 
stone,** as the Greeks designated it. The Bonus Eventus, or 
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Garacalla, thug deified (Townley) in half-relief upon a plaque eight 
inches square, is a superb monument of the proficiency of his age 
in this curious manufacture. 


XXL 

W hen the times of the Decline had lost all power of producing 
anything of merit in this branch of art, it is evident, from various 
allusions in the later historians, that fine works were (perhaps the 
more so on that very account) still held in the highest estimation. 
Though the power of imitation was lost, the faculty of admiration 
of the Beautiful long survived. Lampridius (Hel. 23) expresses 
this sentiment by the way in which he puts down amongst the 
most wanton extravagances of Holiogabalus, ** his wearing upon 
his shoes gems, and those, too, engraved ; a caprice that set every- 
body laughing, as if the engravings of celebrated artists could be 
seen in gems that were fastened upon the foot.** Again, the 
detailed and elegant description of the signet of King Hydaspes — 
an amethyst with a shepherd-boy piping to his flock — ^upon which 
the tasteful Bishop of Tricca, Heliodorus, has lavished all his 
eloquence, abundantly manifests his admiration for excellence in 
this line. So does the spirited epigram of the still later Marcus 
Argentarius, upon the gem presenting Cupid mounted on the 
lion. 

It now remains for us to trace the sad and precipitous course 
of the decadence of this Art; pointing out the causes that oc- 
casioned it, and briefly describing the very remarkable monu- 
ments that the same causes generated with fantas*tic prodigality. 
It must be premised that the most important amongst the 
camei preserved to us may, from the circumstances of their 
history (related in the preceding description), be supposed to 
have ever been the foremost in their class, for, as far back as 
they can be traced, they have without interruption figured as 
the choicest ornaments of regal or sacerdotal treasuries. Al- 
though the grandest examples, as my foregoing list of them has 
shown, all belong to the early part of the first century, yet camei 
in sardonyx and lapis-lazuli, important both for workmanship and 
niaterial, continued to be executed in profusion throughout the 
whole of the succeeding century. This latter period indeed, was 
that when the sister-art of die-sinking was in its most flourishing 
condition in the Homan mint ; the age of magnificent and numerous 
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medallions may be said to commence with Trajan and to end with 
Commodns. Several camei bear the artist’s signature in relief, and 
such signatures are almost the only memorials of the great masters 
in this line that are placed beyond the suspicion of modern forgery, 
or of misapplication. 

Although, as already observed, the best period of Boman art 
terminates with the luxurious reign of the tasteful tyrant Commo- 
dus ; nevertheless, very creditable performances in this particular 
department are due to the patronage of the learned African Severus 
and perpetuate the faces of all the members of his family. Of his 
successor Caracalla, who, ferocious soldier as he is represented by 
history, nevertheless fostered the art of gem-engraving with much 
liberality, the cameo-portraits are far from uncommon and are done 
with singular (and unflattering) fidelity of expression, and neatness 
of technique. 

After his times, however, gem-engraving, already on the decline 
as far as the intaglioAyrejiGh thereof was concerned, degenerated, 
and became, so to speak, extinct, with a rapidity at first sight in- 
comprehensible. But sundry powerful causes worked simultaneously 
together for its overthrow. The ruling spirit of the empire was 
the military, and that now more than half barbarian ; the greatest 
of the later emperors being by birth Illyrians, their highest officers, 
their own countrymen, then Franks, and last of all Goths. In 
personal decorations, therefore, intrinsic value came to be the only 
thing regarded by the possessor ; precious stones, as a natural conse- 
quence, in their native state, speedily drove engraved gems out of 
fashion. Vast gold medallions for the wealthy, the current aurei 
for the commonalty, now superseded the cameo-head of the 
reigning prince in the pendant (atellatura), and in the ring. Add 
to this that the spread of Christianity precluded a large class from 
patronising the representation of the forms emanating from the 
elegant mythology of the preceding times, whilst with those who 
still adhered to Paganism the only subjects in favour were those 
suggested by the revolution, which had imperceptibly, though 
completely, metamorphosed their own religious ideas. Oriental 
mysticism had by this time respectfully dethroned the proper gods 
of Greece and Italy. Its votaries demanded nothing more from 
the engraver than the barbarous symbolical monsters engendered 
by the prevailing syncretism of old Egytian, Zoroastrian, and newly 
imported Buddhistic ideas. 

In fact, even under the Middle Empire, and before the Glyptic 
Art had begun to betray any marked symptoms of decay, its finest 
productions are connected with the worship of Serapis and of 
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Mithras, and thus are tinged with the spirit of Egypt and of 
Persia; or else they are OrylU^ those fantastic combinations, 
talismanic and astrological in their hidden import, which, never- 
theless, exhibit much ingenuity and taste in their invention, and 
equal skill in their execution. Such designs, all impregnated with 
a profound, practical feeling of mystic superstition, already oust 
from the gem the graceful forms of the deities created by the 
ancient Hellenic and Hesperian nature-worship. 


XXIL 

By the name QrylU are understood those grotesque figures of 
which the Homans were so fond, to judge from the immense 
number of them in existence. They are formed out of portions of 
various animals, of the most diverse species, combined into the 
outline of a single monster, that generally takes the form of a bird, 
a horse, an eagle’s head, or a helmet. They have been called 
Chimeerse, because that fabulous monster was similarly multiform, 
being a goat, a lion, and a dragon united into one ; Symplegmata^ 
in the sense of the embracing or copulation of the discordant 
components; Grylli, from the Italian grilloy signifying a cricket 
and a caprice or fancy. For the last designation a classical origin 
has been sought in the “ Gryllus ” 6f Pliny, who states (xxv. 37) 
“Antiphilus jooosis (tabulis) nomine Gryllum deridiculi habitus 
pinxit, unde id genus picturae grylli vocantur.” But it is evident 
that Pliny here employs the word in the exact sense of our 
** caricature,” implying a style that got its name from one Gryllus, 
a person of grotesque appearance, who had been taken off by 
Antiphilus (the inventor of caricature and (/enre-painting), who 
first degraded thus the dignity of the art, which before had been 
sacred and heroic in its essential nature. 

These caprices are often wrongly called Basilidan Figures, and 
classed amongst Gnostic remmns, to which category, however, 
they are very far from belonging : for besides never eichibiting the 
^mbols, or the siglae, or the legends that characterise the entire 
Gnostic family — all more or less betraying an Egyptian origin — 
the style of work exhibited upon them sufficiently proclaims to the 
least experienced eye that the Grylli belong to a much earlier date, 
the flourishing period of Homan Art. 

Nevertheless, in one point are they cognate to the Basilidan 
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stones. Like them, they were designed for talismans and amulets,* 
but the notions they embody are purely astrological or else spring- 
ing out of the ancient religion of Greece and Koine, and are never 
tinctured with the exotic doctrines of the Alexandrine Eabala. 
Although the period which produced them in the greatest abun- 
dance was the first two centuries of the Empire, after which they 
entirely vanish, driven from the field by the countless barbaric 
swarms of the offspring of the Alexandrine Gnosis, yet some of 
these composite heads, human and bestial in one, are to be found 
on much more ancient relics: for example, upon the Phcenician 
scarabaei of Tharros. One of these (Brett Collection) would seem to 
refer to the Orphic cosmogony (as preserved by Athenagoras), 
“ Water and mud f were the first principles of creation ; from their 
union proceeded a being having the body of a serpent, with the 
heads of a bull and a lion, and a man’s in the middle. This being 
was named Hercules, or Chronos, and laid an egg, out of which 
came forth the god Phancs : of the two halves of the shell were 
formed heaven and earth.” 

Of all such compositions that in which a mystic meaning is the 
most immediately obvious to the sense is the symplegma, com- 
bining the fore-quarters of two beasts, as the lion and the bull, the 
bull and the goat, which are clearly Zodiacal in their origin. 
Frequently we have three in one — the bull, sheep, swine; the 
combination borne up upon wings, like the bust of a Magian 
divinity. The explanation of the latter configuration as referring 
to the sacrifice Suovetaurilia is by no means satisfactory ; for what 
had such an idea to do with the choice of the signet-device, — a 
thing ever regarded as in some sort a talisman and securing to the 
bearer the protection of the deity thereby indicated either ex- 
pressly or by a symbol ? Such pairs of combined heads are seen 
on the primitive coins of Samos; Miiller thinks they were 

* ** Bat especially in all combinations of various animal forms wliich bad 
indeed been partly originated by an Oriental influence, but were |)erfected in a 
pure Hellenic feeling, does a spirit manifest itself which grasps the life of Nature 
in her creative omnipotence with equal truth and boldness. Hence such flgurcs 
meet us as real and actually existing objects. A far difleront spirit from this 
simple feeling for Nature speaks to us out of the giylli of a later period, on 
gems; humour displayed in the putting together of the most incongruous ideas : 
where also often an allegorically express^ meaning lies at the bottom of the 
whole.” 

In this opinion of the great orcbieologist 1 cannot acquiesce. The very intro- 
duction of the symbols of various deities, so frequent in them, is in itself a proof 
that they were designed for talismans. 

t Eva and Adam. Em is water in the ancient Celtic (still preserved in the 

.•nniAK fliA Vrminli g>fiu. 
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suggested by Asiatic forms derived from Porsepolis, and originally 
Assyrian. The grave, severe character of this early religion 
necessitates our believing that some deep mystery was couched in 
this union of different beasts ; perhaps pairs or triplets of divinities 
expressed by the animal attributes of each. The beings (Izeds) 
seen by Ezekiel on the Chebar had conjoined heads of a man, lion, 
ox, and eagle. 

And descending to later times, the symbolism of our symplegmaia 
becomes an admitted fact, if we accept Quatrem^re de Quincy’s 
explanation of the passage in Pliny, describing how Parrhasius 
embodied in painting his conception of the Athenian Democracy, 
“ wishing to represent it as feeble, passionate, unjust, inconsistent, 
yet at the same time placable, merciful, tender-hearted, haughty, 
vain-glorious, abject, bold, and timorous, all at one and the same 
time.” Do Quincy supposes that all these conflicting qualities 
thus united in one were typified by the figure of an owl (the 
national emblem), furnished with the heads of the various animals 
the recognised emblems for these different qualities. More 
probably they were all combined into the general outline of the 
Athenian fowl, else there would have been but little cleverness in 
the invention lauded by Pliny as “ ingenioso argumento.” The 
prosaic Miillcr rejects as fanciful the hypothesis of the ingenious 
Frenchman, but it appears to me as correct as it is acute. When 
Horace stjdes the Roman Public “a beast with many heads,” 
some such picture as this Parrhasian Demos must have floated 
before his mind’s eye, and not the Hydra, as the passage is 
commonly understood. The poet is alluding to the diversity of 
tastes amongst his readers, not to their cruelty, the sole quality 
for which the many-headed Lemsean foe of Hercules was no- 
torious. 

That the intention of an amulet lay at the bottom of such 
fantastic compositions in general is nowhere so clearly perceptible 
as in the class now to be considered. 

“ The objects that are fastened up as means to keep off witch- 
craft,” says Plutarch, in a remarkable passage (‘ Sympos.,’ v. 7), 
where he is attempting to explain everything by natural causes, 
“derive their efficacy from the fact that they act through the 
strangeness and ridiculousness of their forms, which fix the 
mischief- working evil eye upon themselves.” Exactly such is the 
case with the grotesque distorted masks, which seem to have 
derived their name of Osdlla from the grimace of the wide-open 
mouth. People thought, by the suspension of such caricature 
masks, which threatened to swallow up everything in their gaping 
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jaws, to counteract the pernicious influence of envy and of witch*- 
craft Thus superstition knew how to derive comfort out of the 
most hideous shapes. The workers in metal, clay, and wax were 
ready to make their profit out of the demand for such protective 
bugl^ars ; hut with the progress of art they softened down that 
ugliness so repugnant to their feeling, for the Beautiful, and left 
but so much of their original form as was absolutely necessary for 
the expression of the primitive idea. Thus the Gorgon’s head, with 
flaring snaky hair, protuded tongue, and hideous death contortions 
(Hecate’s “ facies Erebi ”), a mere amulet at first on the warrior’s 
breast and shield, grew by gradual refinement into the ideal of 
female beauty, the Strozzi Medusa. 

“ This leads us to the true derivation of the word Mask^ which 
is not, as Orientalists will have it, the Arabic, Maskara, *a 
juggler,’ nor Makelung^ * to besmut the face,’ as in the primitive 
theatre, but the corruption of a Greek term, preserved by 
Hesychius, fiaa-Ka = ^cuccXo, masks; pacrKavCa^ fascina, amulets. 
Hence by the common commutation of the initials we get Masha, 
This derivation is due to Salmasius. In Low Latin (Ducange) 
Masea and Talamasca signified a goblin, witch, or monster — ^whence 
also the French grimace. From this custom of regarding hideous 
masks as amulets can be explained a circumstance otherwise a 
problem to every archaaologist — ^the vast number of such subjects 
we meet with in antique gems. More than two thousand of them 
have been already published. As they evidently came from the 
best artists of the time, there must have been some more potent 
reason for the demand than the mere love of the ancients for 
dramatic matters or their connection with the Bacchic mysteries.” 
(Bottiger, ‘ Ueber das Wort “ Maske.” ’) 

The importance attached by the Homans to this class of subjects 
is manifested not only by the vast numbers in which they have 
come down to us, but by the circumstance that the highest skill 
of the artist under the Caesars and the “ Five good Emperors ” 
was lavished upon the engraving of Masks, whether single or 
combined. 

In the latter the designer ever sought to produce the strongest 
possible contrasts by putting together visages the most incon- 
gruous in expression, as a satyr’s and a beautiful nymph's 
side by side, or back to back Janus-like, a stern tragic with a 
laughing wide-mouthed comic; and an infinity of similar ill- 
paired couples, for the most part brought together with singular 
skill. The special stone for all such subjects is the red jasper : 
its colour caused it to be almost exclusively dedicated to the 
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purpose, being that sacred to Bacchus, the ** rosy god,” * whose 
statues were regularly painted with vermilion, as Fausanias 
inform us. 

One of the most ingenious of these combinations, and, as its 
outline bespeaks, especially devised in his honour, represents a 
noble bunch of grapes, with stalk and tendril, the separate l)erries 
being five masks, the two upper satyric, the three lower comic, the 
outline filled up with a few more : an idea perhaps unique, and 
carried out in this instance with the utmost skill. 

The conjunction of the three masks expressing the ancient 
division of the Drama into tragic, comic, satyric, has given birth 
to the finest examples we' have of Boman gem-engraving ; witness 
the beautiful sard in the Marlborough Cabinet, and another, 
equally admirable, lately in the Fould. Another and a very 
favourite arrangement was to make a charming youthful profile 
covered with a congeries of several grotesque visages, all amalga- 
mated into the form of a helmet. Again, we are presented with a 
tragic mask in full face, every feature distorted and horrific, coupled 
with a comic profile full of a mild and cheerful serenity.! In fact, 
every collection will supply new proofs of the old engravers* skill 
in producing an endless variety of such fantastic unions. 

Similar antique combinations of grotesque masks may have 
suggested to Dante his description of Lucifer, according to the 
usued transmutation of the antique comic into the mediaeval 
horrible : — 

** Oh I quanto parve a roe gran maraylglia 
Quando vidi Tre facce alia sua testa : 

L* una dinanzi, e quella era yonuiglia ; 

Le altre eran due che si aggiung^u a questa, 

Sovreaso il mezzo di ciascuna spalla, 

E si giungdno al loco della cresta ; 

E la destra parea tra bianca e gialla. 

La sinistra a vedere era tal quale 
Vengon di 111 ove il Nile s* avvalla,” 


Before ma^ came into use, the Greek actors stained their faces with wine- 

lees. 

** Dicitur, et plaustris yexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quie canerent agerentque peruncti fesoibus ora. 

The engravers evidently aimed at selecting gems analogous to the subjects they 
were to present ; thus Venus will generally be found on the sea-green plasma, 
Jupiter on the ceruUom jasper, Serapes the *♦ blood-drinker ”on the sanguine kind. 

t A religious notion may possibly be hidden here: the secret teaching of 
the Phrygian mysteries represented the Supreme One Deity as at once male and 
female. 
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lu the next phase, the human wizard was coupled with the head 
of some beast, which latter, if viewed in one direction, forms a 
head-covering for it : an idea evidently borrowed from the ancient 
Heroic heads enveloped in the hide of the fore-part of a lion, a bull, 
or a goat. In this way an old man’s (Socrates) face, backed by the 
head of a boar, a ram, or an elephant, are amongst the most 
common in the series. 

By adding to this compound the head and neck of a horse or of 
a bird, and then mounting it Upon the legs of the latter, a complete 
animal mi generis was the result, often serving for a steed to a 
little Genius, — a parody upon that favourite type the God of Love 
bestriding the lion. Another “strange fowl” was created by 
giving a peacock’s head and neck to a body built up out of satyric 
masks, or rather the repeated head of Silenus (itself a potent 
amulet), a ram’s and a oomucoj)ia, with wheat-ears doing duty for 
the tail. This creature usually stands upon a dolphin or a lizard, 
and the first idea of it seems suggested by the Ibis destroying 
reptiles, — a frequent picture on the Koman walls when the Egyptian 
was the fashionable superstition of the day. 

There seems good reason to suspect that India — the true source 
of the various now Theosophies, however externally differing, that 
in the same ages were overflooding the Roman Emi)ire — was 
likewise the original parent of those fantastic multiform creations. 
Chrishna, the chief avatar of Vishnu, seems to have been in many 
points the prototype of Apollo. He appears as Pythius slaying the 
serpent Kalya, and as Nomios piping to the flocks of the shepherd 
his foster-father, and accompanied by the Nine “Gupta” or 
milkmaids, who dance to his music. Those maidens interweave 
themselves into the forms of different animals (precisely as the 
Indian jugglers perform the same feat in our day), an elephant^ a 
Wse, a peacock, or a palky, and carry about their beloved playmate 
mounted upon this extemporised vehicle. Such composite creatures 
are in their nature identical with the grylli, built up out of 
numerous heads and serving for a steed to Cupid. The astrologi- 
cal character of these devices affords another argument in support 
of their Oriental origin. Chares, an eye-witness, mentions Indian 
jugglers as exhibiting at the festivities of Alexander’s wedding at 
Ecl^tana. Such is the unchangeableness of everything Hindoo 
that we may be sure this very combination of themselves into the 
form of a single animal was one of the tricks that astonished the 
Macedonian and Persian feasters upon that occasion. And that 
these living patterns were actually introduced in the shows of the 
Romans we have the express testimony of Martial. In an elegant 
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epigram (Spect. 26) he describes a chorus of Nereids disporting 
upon the lake brought in to dll the arena, and forming themselves 
into a trident, an anchor, an oar, a ship, the twin stars of the 
Dioscuri, and a sail swollen by the wind. Fantastic alliances like 
these must have been in Horace’s view when he laughs at the 
painter who should fasten a horse’s neck to a human hedd, and 
clothe with motley feathers the miscellaneous members of the 
whole, got together from all parts of creation,” 

It will bo found on examination that these monsters, however 
diverse in outline — ^whether that be a cock, a horse, or a headpiece 
— admit of very little variety in their component parts ; the Silenus 
mask, ram’s head, dolphin, mouse, and cornucopia evidently 
having been deemed essential elements in their creation. It may 
hence safely be concluded that these objects — emblems of the sun, 
earth, air, and ocean — were employed in a definite relation to each 
other, and the resulting figures conveyed a deep and mystic virtue, 
like the famed Ephesian spell, which was no other than the names 
of the sun and the elements in some forgotten primsBval tongue. 
That all were in their nature astrological appears from the solar 
and lunar symbols with the caducous and the thunderbolt so 
frequently introduced. In some, indeed, the astrological character 
is unmistakable, as in one of my own, which gives a Janus-head of 
Neptune and Bacchus (here the solar god), with the trident and 
thyrsus in the field, crowned by the eagle of Jove, that most propi- 
tious horoscope, and accompanied by Cancer and the letters AIH, 
antique name for the earth. 

There is another consideration that comes in support of this 
view ; it is hardly probable that devices of this nature should have 
risen into such general favour for signets, and all at a time when 
good taste still reigned in Italy, if they had been mere caprices of 
the artist. In the latter case, moreover, we should now perceive 
an endless variety in the component elements selected, instead of 
that marked restriction to the narrow limits above enumerated. 

This hypothesis — which I originally deduced for myself from 
the careful study of this interesting class — I subsequently was 
gratified to discover had long ago received the sanction of that 
very acute and experienced archaeologist Bottiger, who says (‘ Kleine 
Schriften,’ iii. 9) : — “ The hird-chimsera is, through its constituent 
parts, the cook, the ram, and the mask, an unmistakable amulet. 
The cock was in all antiquity, on account of his fiery nature, the 
symbol of the sun,* as tiie principle of light and of all good. For 
this reason we find upon Egyptian amulets a peculiar genius 

Which makes him the favourite decoration of the Rhodian pottery. 

¥ 
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having the head of a cock (Abraxas). The ram is the emblem of 
fecundity,* and therefore the cornucopia is placed upon his head. 
The Silenus-mark set upon the cock’s breast in front is the so-called 
oscillum^ or amulet-mask, which used to be hung up on trees, 
house-doors, and fixed on shields, for the purpose of scaring away 
evil sjiirits and for the promotion of fruitfulness. The ram holds 
the hare (rabbit) by the tail, and the cock bestrides the dolphin. 
The hare stands here as the representative of the beasts of the 
land, as the dolphin for those of the sea. The meaning of the 
whole allegory may therefore be read : — ‘ Sunshine, abundance, and 
protection against all evil both by sea and land be unto thee that 
wearest this ring I * ” 

That Bottigor is right in assigning a protective virtue to these 
talismans in their securing for the wearer the patronage of the 
four elements, is, in my opinion, clearly established by another 
shape into which the same components are frequently worked up. 
This is the typo where the owner’s head is portrayed covered with 
the chimera-helmet, or where, as frequently, the latter is represented 
alone. Of this the finest example known to mo is most ingeniously 
put together.f A boar’s head forms the frontlet, a ram’s the 
neckpiece, a wolf couchant the crown, whose bushy tail hanging 
down finishes the crest ; the chinstrap is a lizard. Here are united 
the attributes of Hercules, of Mercury, and of Mars; whilst the 
lizard, Egyptian emblem of the Logos, is a frequent attribute of 
Minerva. Its aspect also was considered beneficial to the sight, 
probably on account of its agreeable emerald hue. On another 
gem, the wolfs head becomes the neckpiece of a casque in which 
the body is completed by two doves (bringing in the influence of 
Venus), i)ecking together at a fig which stands for the ear of the 
helmoted personage. 

There is yet another and a frequent typo of the head of an elephant 
made up out of several masks, in which the Silenus is over the 
main feature, and holding in its trunk a caducous. This is 
usually explained as an amulet against the disease called elephanti- 
asis, but this is mere conjecture. Orpheus, indeed (though in his 
extant verses he does not keep his promise) declares that — 

“ The wretch dashed to the ground in that dread hour 
When reels hie brain beneath fell Lana’s power, 

1*11 teach his cure ,* and how the pest to tame 
That from the elephant derives its name.** 


* ^Besides being the special attribute of Mercury, the patron of shepherds, 

t I cannot help thinking the first idea of these figures was suggested by tlio 
helmets of the Gauls, whicii, ncconling to Diodorus Siculus, wore carriwl up into 
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But the whole tenor of his work manifests that these remedies 
were to be sought for in the specific virtues of certain stones, and 
not in the sigils or formulse to be inscribed upon them.* 

Another most convincing proof of the importance attached to 
these symbolical figures is that they were admitted amongst the 
types of the national coinage. Thus we have that very ancient 
gryllus on the silver of Halicarnassus, known as “ the Winged Sow,*' 
apparently compounded of that beast and the cook ; and the yet 
more singular composite put upon their denarii by the family 
Valeria, a long-legged crane furnished with a helmeted female 
head, a serpent encircling the neck, a bearded mask on the breast, 
armed with a buckler and two javelins and trampling upon a 
lizard. Miiller can discern in this nothing more than all Minerva’s 
attributes combined into the outline of her own bird; but this 
interpretation will not stand the tost of examination, for the bird’s 
figure is manifestly not an owVa ; neither does Pallas carry a pair 
of javelins, but the long Homeric spear. More probably it repre- 
sents one of the “ Birds of Mars,** inhabiting the isle Aretias in the 
Euxine, which shot forth their feathers like arrows in their flight 
upon the approach of the Argo, and wounded Oileus in the shoulder 
(Ap. Ehod. ii. 1060 ). The device was evidently chosen as a rebus 
on the name Valeria^ being to the eye the personification of strength 
and valour, and is one amongst many of what heralds call the 
“ canting arms’* in which the consular Komans so much delighted ; 
examples whereof are the burning sun of Aburius, the elephant of 
C®sar (so-called in Punic), the butting hull of Thorius, &c. Haver- 
camp, indeed, thinks it may be one of the Stymphalian Birds, 
which, as the story goes, wore invulnerable themselves, but could 
pierce through the strongest armour with their beaks — a power 
typified by the darts. They consequently sot Hercules and his 
arrows at defiance, until Pallas coming to his aid gave him a bi’onze 
rattle wherewith to scare them away to the shores of the Ked Sea. 
There their progeny still flourish, for the officers employed in the 
late nautical survey of that coast discovered ui)on the sandhills the 
deserted nests of a gigantic crane infinitely exceeding in measure- 
ment anything before known to belong to that species. Inter- 
woven into the structure of one of them were discovered the bones 
and tattered clothing of some poor shipwrecked mariner, still 

the shape of the heads of beasts or birds, all forged out of tlie same metal. They 
must have resembled the towering tilting-helmets thus adorned, that came into 
fashion in 1450. 

* In fact, this spocifie virtue is assigned by Psollus, drawing from the same 
sources, to the emerald. 
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retaining his silver watch, a convincing testimony of the recent 
building of the pile. 

Legends^ when they occur on such intagli (for strangely enough 
a cameo in this style is not known), are always as enigmatical 
as the device itself, and, when they can be read at all, must 
be read from the middle towards each end ; but for the most part 
give no intelligible sense to the uninitiated. More frequently only 
detached letters or mysterious-looking characters are found in- 
scribed ; the latter may be supposed either astrological cyphers, or 
the eiglse of the Homan shorthand, and containing, could they be 
interpreted, the key to the enigma. 

On this interesting subject — the stenography of the ancients — a 
few words will not bo out of place here, where the compression of 
numerous ideas into one figure is the topic under consideration. 
The use of shorthand, or the expressing entire words by a single 
arbitrary cypher, **Jictis notare verba signis,* as Prudentius calls it 
(P., S. Cassiani), was first brought to a regular system by the 
famous Tiro, who invented or adapted 1500 of them. Seneca in 
the following century augmented them to the number of 5000. A 
few of those most commonly required are preserved in the MSS. of 
Cicero.* The principle of their formation was to take the initial 
of the particular word, and then to add a stroke, which, by varying 
its inflections, denotes the remainder of the several words be- 
ginning with the same letter. A contrivance happily and tersely 
described by Manilius in the line— 

** Hie et scriptor orit velox cui litora verbum est,*' 

** The native shall be a rapid scribe to whom one Jetter stands for the whole 
word/' 

By constant practice these Notarii attained to extraordinary facility 
in the use of the cyphers, so that Martial says of one — 

^ Currant verba licet manus est velocior illis ; 

Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus.'* 

“ Though swift your words, his fingers swifter run ; 

Before your tongue, his pen its task hath done." 

These Noise had all to be learnt by heart, f and the tax upon 
the memory must have been most distressing ; hence the notarii 
were trained from childhood in schools kept expressly for fhat 
purpose, and a truly distasteful discipline was the study to 

* Kopp, in his * Tachygraphia Veterum/ gives a large quarto full of them. A 
very copious list is also appended to Grater's * Inscriptions/ 
t As in Chinese at present. 
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the youthful mind, as Prudentius remarks in the poem above 
quoted; for — 

** Verba notis brevibus comprendere cunota peritus 
Baptimque punotis dicta preopetibus sequi.*’ 

“ Skilled in brief marks all words soe*cr to bind, 

And follow speech in cyphers swift as wind.!*— 

Cassianus, the unlucky preceptor, an obstinate Christian , was 
given up by order of the Pagan judge, naked, to his infuriated 
pupils, who pricked him to death with their styli. 

In other capricci^ however, it is apparent that nothing recondite 
lies hid under the design, and that the ludicrous alone is the 
thing aimed at. But even here an important object was kept in 
view for the grotesque, or the unexpected put prominently 
forward was deemed the surest means of baffling the stroke of 
the universally dreaded Evil Eye or BacrKavLo. In this belief we 
have the motive for those combinations of the mightiest with the 
most fragile of things created; such as a lion or an elephant 
emerging from a snailshell in the place of its proper molluscous 
inhabitant ; or that where a Pygmy fisherman, similarly housed, 
is diverting himself by angling with a rod and line. From the 
same motive springs also the predilection for the combat between 
a Pygmy and a crane as a device for the signet ; not to add that 
the warrior over exhibits in a most exaggerated form that object 
(fascinum), the figure of which was the most ancient and most 
efficient of all amulets. 

It is often impossible to avoid being astonished with what 
ingenuity the designer of these trifles has contrived to work 
elements so incongruous into one complete and graceful whole; 
and this, coupled with their usually finished execution, con- 
vincingly demonstrates that the best engravers of the age did not 
look upon such embodied Jeux d'esprit as beneath their attention. 

The same observation apjilies to yet another class where insects, 
usually the grillo* or mole-cricket, figure engaged in all the 
occupations of the human race. Thus on one gem the cricket 
acts as a porter with a long pole slung over his shoulders, and 
packages on each end ; on another he marches along with a vast 
cornucopia upon his arm, whence issue Capricorn and a bee ; in a 
third a couple appear equipped as gladiators, one with the trident 

* This insect swarms in the Italian copses during the summer months, and is 
still (as by the ancients) kept in paper cages by children for the sake of its low 
monotonous note. It seems to have been the to which Meleager addresses 
a protty epigram. 
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and net of the rctiariuB, the other with the shield and falchion of the 
eecutor, as if matched together in the arena. The cricket figured 
so largely in these half-comic, half-serious representations for a 
very singular reason ; there was current a strange notion sug- 
gested by its withered skeleton form and subterranean habitat, 
that it was the express image of a ghost, and on that account it is 
actually styled “ larvalis imago.” Hence the humour of making it 
thus occupied in the daily avocations of this life; it was the 
graceful embodiment of the same moral that the gloomy imagi- 
nation of the mediaeval artist, “ fed full upon horrors,” delighted to 
image forth in his ghastly Dance of Death. 

To close the list, a pretty and frequent composition may be 
quoted — the lyre of Apollo made out of a mask for sounding-board, 
with the arms formed by two dolphins, creatures supposed to be 
passionately fond of music. It is supported by ravens or hoopooes, 
birds sacred to Apollo, or by the owl of Pallas; the meaning 
couched in the whole presenting an enigma by no means difficult 
to bo solved. But to pursue this subject further would be an 
endless task, inasmuch as every gem-cabinet presents new ex- 
amples of these whimsical yet elegant fancies, bom of the same 
taste that adorned the walls of every Koman saloon, with the 
graceful and ever-varying arabesques which we cannot help 
admiring all hough so strongly condemned by Vitruvius as dero- 
gatory to the dignity of art. 
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XXIII. 

Gnosticism was the pretension to the true knowledge of divine 
things, as enveloped in the outward forms of Paganism as well as 
of Christianity. The Ophites, or serpent-worshippers, the most 
ancient of the school, and who exclusively arrogated to themselves 
the title of Gnostics^ were accustomed, says Hippolytus, assiduously 
to attend the celebration of all the heathen Mysteries, and to 
pretend that in their transcendental knowledge they possessed the 
key to all the deep truths symbolically expressed in the rites. 
For the same reason they boldly maintained that they were the 
only real Christians. To express in a visible form their own 
doctrines, they availed themselves of the emblems and iconology 
of two religions principally. The first of these was the Egyptian, 
then (the second century) very fashionable at Romo ; besides 
which Alexandria was the fountain-head of Gnosticism, and its 
greatest lights, Basilidcs and Valentinus, were inhabitants of that 
city. The second source whence they drew their materials was 
the Mithraic creed, a modification of the Zoroastrian, introduced 
into Romo after the conquest of Pontus, and flourishing there so 
amazingly as, with the first-named, to have nearly superseded 
every other form of religious belief. This Mithraic religion was, 
from its nature, essentially astrological; the sun-god being its 
special object of adoration, and the planetary genii playing im- 
portant parts in the scheme as his subordinate ministers. The 
Jewish Kabala was likewise the offsi)ring of the union of Zoroas- 
trism with the “ traditions of the Elders.” The Magi on one side, 
the Jewish astrologers on the other, were the missionaries of the 
new religion, and diffused its notions — 

** All that on Folly Frenzy could begot,” 

through the length and breadth of the empire — Mithraicisin, 
accepted as cognate to the national Druidical system, being uni- 
versal in Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

From the Egyptian worship the Gnostics borrowed many types 
to engrave upon the gems, which were to serve them both for 
talismans for the good of their souls and bodies and for means of 
mutual recognition between the illuminatL In si>ecial veneration 
with them wore the figure of the jackal-headed Anubis, the guide 
of souls to the other world ; the solar serpent witli a lion’s head 
radiated, originally an amulet for the protection of the chest, ^but 
now interpreted in a more spiritual sense ; the infant Horns 
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(anotlier personification of the sun) seated upon the lotus, the 
emblem of fecundity : the cynocephalus baboon, the peculiar attribute 
of the moon, and therefore generally represented as adoring the 
triangle, the received symbol of that luminary ; and, above all, that 
peculiar creation of the Basilidan sect, the Ahraxas-^odi lao, apantheus 
made up out of the symbols of the four elements — ^the serpent, 
eagle, the human trunk, and the scourge ; or perhaps combining in 
himself so many attributes of the solar divinity alone. His title 
AhraxaSf “ The Blessed Name,” had the grand virtue of containing 
in the sum of its letters, taken according to Greek numeration, the 
solar period of 365. All these types the Gnostics interpreted as 
shadowing forth the Christ, “ the Sun of Kighteousness.” From 
Mithraicism they obtained and used with equal profusion the 
Belus mounted on his lion, and the mystic many-winged and 
armed figures of the planetary genii. And lastly the Kabala 
(whose grand school was previously established at Alexandria) 
furnished them with interminable inscriptions in corrupt Hebrew 
or Syriac, and with series of mystic numerals, which cover the 
reverses, and often the fields, of their talismanic stones. Of such 
inscriptions the most frequent are lACi), “Jehovah,” always 
given to Abraxas himself; A AON AT “The Lord;” C€M€0 
ElAAM, “The Eternal Sun;” ABAANA-0ANAABA, “Thou 
art our Father ; ” and last, but not least, tho seven Grook vowels, 
symbolising the seven heavens, whose mystic harmony kept the 
whole universe together, and w^hich, if rightly uttered with their 
forty-nine Powers, were of force (teaches Pistis-Sophia) to make 
the great First-Father himself tremble, and to deliver souls out of 
the deepest dungeons of the Dragon of Outer Darkness. The 
other inscriptions, often occupying entire gems, whenever they 
can be made out contain the names of the Jewdsh angels regarded 
as rulers of their respective planets, or else of equivalent divinities 
holding corresponding places in the theology of tho Magians. 

With very few exceptions, all the engravings belonging to this 
numerous and far-extending family are executed in a barbarous 
and careless style ; it was tho sigil and the spell of their owm 
essence, no matter whether well or ill represented, that gave its 
power to the talisman. Occasionally the Gnostics, practically 
carrying out in this particular the grand principle of their 
theosophy — the discovery of the same one and grand truth in all 
religious systems, however diverse in outward appearance — con- 
verted to their own ends the monuments of a better period that 
presented figures susceptible of the desired interpretation, such as 
Phoebus, Pallas, and their attributes. This adaptation was effected 
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by adding in the field, or reverse of the gem, the formula of their 
own system, of which examples are given above.* Astrological 
intagli again, whence originated the name of talisman (diroreXcor/xa, 
a planetary influence), are as numerous and in point of art belong 
to the same category as the Gnostic works. • 


XXIV. 

Primitive Christianity has been as remarkably unproductive in 
glyptic monuments, as its grand rival, the Gnosis, has been 
fruitful. The latter, well described as “ the spirit of the ancient 
religions warring against the Church,” had availed itself of all 
their machinery, and notably of the powerful media talismans and 
amulets, to establish its empire over the soul ; whereas the former, 
long tinctured by the Judaical habits of thought of its first 
preachers, regarded with horror every representation of the human 
form, much more any attempt to image forth divine personages. 

The feeling of the Primitive Church upon this point is clearly 
expressed in the directions Clemens Alexandrinus, writing in the 
middle of the second century, gives to his flock concerning what 
signets they ought to use. He restricts the choice of the devices 
to a few simple emblems — the Anchor, the Lyre, the Ship under 
sail, the Dove, and the Fisherman. It will be observed that he 
does not include in the list the figure of the Good Shepherd, which 
in somewhat later times became the established emblem of the 
Faith, and in that acceptation appears upon the signets, tombs, 
churches, and as Tertullian notices, even upon the drinking-glasses 
of the Christians, long before the reign of Constantine. Doubtless 
the Alexandrine teacher and his disciples would, at their early 
date, have regarded such a direct personification of the Saviour 
as verging too closely upon the audacious and idolatrous. The 
types Clemens actually recommends have so much that is curious 
in their origin, and go so far back in the history of symbolism, 
as well to merit a few words of explanation. The anchor had been 
the family badge of the Seleucidm (the offspring as they boasted of 
Apollo), and every legitimate scion of the family was believed to 
bear it naturally impressed upon his thigh. From them, their 

* Gnosticism, and the various sources whence it was derived, more especially 
with reference to the memorials it has left behind, have been fully treated of by 
me in a separate volume, illustrated with the largest collection of such remains 
that has ever yet been brought together. 
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former slaves the Asmona3an kings of Judea adopted it as the type 
upon their coinage, and thence it descended to the Christians, 
being furthermore recommended by the similarity of its outline 
to the Cross. The lyre had been the engraving upon the most 
celebrated signet of all antiquity, the emerald of Polycrates ; and 
also by a very intelligible symlx)lism taught the lesson of mutual 
harmony and concord. The ship flying before the wind pointed 
out that life is but a voyage across a stormy ocean to a better land. 
But in the dove a deeper abundance of mysteries wore involved. 
The bird had ever been, both to Assyrians and Syrians, the special 
emblem of the Godliead, from the time when the Nine vi to sculptor 
typified the Supreme Being by an orb, with the tail and wings 
of a dove (the Mir), hovering above the head of his sovereign, and 
fabled that tho most illustrious of the line, Semiramis, had assumed 
its shape upon quitting earth, down to tho commencement of our 
era when Propertius alludes to 

** Alba Pal80stiiio eancta columba Syro.” 

Again, in sacred history’’, the Dove is associated with tho 
Second Founder of tho human race, and with tho immediate 
manifestation of tho Divinity at the Saviour’s l)aptism. But 
what completed the mystic importance of tho emblem was the 
discovery made by some Christianised adept in tho Kabala, that 
the sum of the numeral letters in its Greek name, weptorepa, 
amounted to 801, and therefore tho value of tho word was 
identical with that of A and G, which the Lord had assumed for 
Ilis own proper title upon His last manifestation in His gloiy. 
The fisherman was instructive, as Clemons explains, by his 
occupation reminding tho beholder of “little children drawn 
up out of the waters,” that is, of the story of Moses, whose name 
is 80 interpreted, and who thus in tho outset of his career fore- 
shadowed the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. The grand 
type of all, though not mentioned by Clemens, was tho fisfi 
itself, a figure equally replete with mystic significance as that 
of the dove. The fish consecrated to Atorgatis, or Venus, had 
ever been held sacred by the Syrians, to whom the eating thereof 
had consequently been interdicted from the earliest times. Tho 
Dagon of Philistia and tho corresponding deity of the Phosnicians 
wore imaged under this form. It was probably owing to the 
infiuence of tho suj:>er8tition of their neighbours that tho Kabalists, 
although assigning a much more occult reason, gave tho name 
of Bag (tho Fish) to their expected Messiah, and taught that the 
“sign of His coming” would bo the c<jnjunction of Jupiter and 
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Saturn in the sign Pisces. And, to crown all, the typo of the fish 
had become to Christians a hieroglyphical confession of faith on 
account of the certainly singular coincidence that the elements of 
the Greek word form the initials in the sentence ’Irjcrovs Xpioros 
®€ov Ytos ^(oTyp, “Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Ssjyiour.” 
Early Christian remains of all classes often exhibit a simple but 
expressive mark of religious profession in the Chrisma^ where 
the letters X P, ingeniously united in a monogram, contain all 
the elements of the name XPICTOC, and are so disposed as to 
present the image of the instrument of salvation. The yet 
lingering gleams of antique taste often introduce this simifie 
monogram with much elegance upon the signet, sometimes 
elevated upon the head of a Cupid, christened for the nonce 
into an angel, sometimes forming the shank to the Anchor of 
Hope, from the arms whereof is suspended the sacred fish in pairs, 
and sometimes gi*asped in the crossed hands, the long-established 
symbol of good faith. 

From the foregoing particulars, and from the very nature of the 
case, one would be led to infer that no attempts at the direct 
portraiture of the Eedecmer would be met with before lx)th 
religion and art had entered upon their purely Byzantine phase. 
And such is actually the case ; the earliest heads of Christ that 
are met with upon gems being in cameo upon plasma or jasi>or, in 
a stylo whose exact agreement with that of the same represen- 
tations upon the reverse of the bezants immediately indicates the 
date of their execution. How impossible their existence at an 
earlier period of Christianity is sufficiently exemplified by a 
single fact, Epiphanius’ winding up his long list of the heresies 
of the Carpocratians (Gnostics admitting more of the Pagan 
clement into their theosophy than any of their brethren) with 
the charge that they had and adored images of Christ which 
they pretended had been made by order of Pilate when He was 
amongst men. There can, therefore, bo little hazard of mistake 
in pronouncing the first direct representations of Divine per- 
sonages upon gems to bo those woi’ks of the Sassanian engravers 
of which some, though rare, examples are known to exist ; such as 
the Hoad of Christ, beardless (Paris), the Annunciation, the 
Greeting of Mary and Elizabeth, &c. The cursive form of the 
Pohlovi lettering in the legends apprises the Orientalist that 
these intagli are duo to the Kestorians who found an asylum 
in the Poi*sian empire during the century or two before its 
fall. 

But to conclude this Section, the notoriety given by its recent 
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publication to tho pretended “Emerald of the Yatioan” necessi- 
tates a brief notice here of that audacious imposture. According 
to the legend that goes with it this gem had been engraved with 
an intaglio portrait of Christ by Pilate’s order, and by him 
presented to Tiberius. Thenceforward it had been treasured up 
by the Boman and Byzantine Cmsars and their Ottoman successors 
until paid by the Sultan to Innocent VIII. as a more than equivalent 
ransom for his brother, who had fallen into the Pope’s hands. It 
would be mere waste of time to point out all the historical 
absurdities involved in this fable : to view it on the side of art 
is quite sufficient to decide tho question. This contemporary 
portrait is treated in neither the antique nor even the Byzantine 
manner, but most unmistakably in that of the Italian Revival ; in 
fact, is merely a copy of a medal belonging to the times of the 
Pontif, whose name is commemorated in its legend. 


XXV. 

Thus, in the fifth century, the Glyptic Art amongst the Romans 
entirely disappears, its last traces fading away in the swarms of 
ill-cut, worse-drawn, ahraxas and Manichean talismans that have 
for their material stones of virtue, not of beauty ; tho coarse jaspers 
and loadstones of the fountain-heads of the doctrines, Egypt and 
Assyria. The Byzantines, indeed, kept up, though very languidly, 
the art of engraving camei, but entirely droi)ped that of working 
in intaglio upon hard stones. An imperial atelier for the former 
art seems to have been long supported as a necessary appendage to 
the pomp of the Byzantine Caesars : tho “ artifices Palatini,” in the 
sense of gem-engravers, are mentioned in a law of the Emperor 
Leo’s (886-911). Their works in cameo were exclusively designed 
for enriching the vessels intended for the service of the altar; 
their subjects are therefore scriptural only — such as the Annun- 
ciation or the Salutation; or else they are the single figures or 
busts of the Saviour, the Virgin, or the Saints. They are cut in 
bloodstone, plasma, sardonyx, and lapis-lazuli. The Emperor 
Heraclius presented to King Dagobert a magnificent oval plaque 
of the last, which bore on one side tho bust of the Saviour, on 
the other that of His Mother. It was dedicated by the king, 
and remained for a thousand years in the Treasury of St. Denys. 

At this time the official signets of the great were made of metal 
entirely, charged with the letters of the cognomen quaintly 
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arranged in the form of a cross — as that of Clementinns, consul a. d. 
613, appears figured upon his diptych. The few men of taste yet 
surviving treasured up the gems, the legacy of better times, exactly 
as we do now, as precious articles of virtu^ not to be profaned by 
modem use. That they viewed them in this light is apparent from 
their poems upon certain chefs-d^oauvre of the class, preserved in the 
Anthology, to which allusion has been made on a former occasion. 

This state of things gave birth to a new class of gems that may 
properly be designated “ complimentary,” or “ motto-camei.” They 
present short sentences enclosed within a myrtle wreath, or a plain 
circle, of an import showing that they were designed for orna- 
menting rings and other small jewels intended for new-year's gifts 
(strenee) or birthday presents. The lettering of these inscriptions 
is the peculiar, neat character which came into use under Diocletian, 
and is seen on the gold coinage of his successors down to the fall of 
the Western Empire. The spelling renders the fact indubitable, 
that the so-called modera-Greek pronunciation was already estab- 
lished as the fashionable one at Kome. The mottoes are for the 
most part appropriate to the occasion for which I have supposed 
them engraved : for example ZHCEC AKAKI — “ Long life to 
thee, Acacius;” MAKPINE ZHCAIC nOAAOIC CTECIN— ■“ Mayest 
thou live many years, Macrinus;” 6YTYXI €YC€B! — ^Prosper, 
Eusebius;” HAAAAAI EYTYXI META €l€POKAIHC-—“ Prosper, 
Palladius, together with Hieroclea.” A longer formula, 6Y- 
0HMHTC1} AIGHP KAI TA CTATO) A’ AHP CTATCO HONTOC, is, 
in substance, the same good wish that Propertius sends his beloved 
Cynthia for her natal day — 

** Transeat hio sine nube dies, stent ffithcie Tenti, 

Fonat et in sicco moUiter unda minas.” 

A frequent one indicates a keepsake on departure — MNHMONEYE 
MOY THC KAAHC TYXHC — “ Kemember mo, thy pretty sweet- 
heart ; ” accompanying the device of a hand pinching an ear, the 
seat of the memory according to the then popular notion — 

** Cynthius anrem«— vellit et admonuit.” 

Lastly, some preach a moral to the recipient : take this very 
common one for a specimen, and which, Caylus says, should be the 
motto of every philosopher— AETOYCIN A ©EAOYCIN AErETCOCAN 
OY MEAEI MOI, aptly rendered in the motto inscribed by the old 
Scots baron over the door of his mansion — 


Men saye : what saye they ? 
Wha cares : let them saye.” 
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XXVI. 

The simple cruciform arrangement of the letters of the name, of 
which the signet of Clementinus has been quoted as an example, 
and which also was adopted on much of the Byzantine coinage, 
was, somewhat later, superseded by the more complicated form of 
the monogram. The use of the latter, so general throughout 
Bomaticsque Europe (following servilely the example of the focus of 
Christian art) was, strange to say, only the resuscitation, doubtless 
undesigned, of a very ancient fashion. Monograms — or the com- 
pression of an entire word into the outline of a single letter written 
wdtli one stroke of the pen, as the compound term expresses, that 
letter being the initial — ^had been in great favour with the Greeks 
at a very early period. Under such a form do the names of the 
mint-masters api)oar upon the coinage of the best times of art ; and 
3 ’et it was very long before this convenient form of the signature 
came to bo generally adopted upon the seal. Although it had boon 
from the first customary with the Eomans to have the person’s 
name added to the family device upon his signet, yet it was either 
written in full, or else expressed by the separated initials of the 
prsenomen, nomeuy and cognomen. The earliest example of a true 
monogram known to mo is the name Antoninus^ so disposed on a red 
jasper of Lower-Emx)iro work (Bosanquot Collection). But after 
the sixth century the fashion became universal. Avitua, Bishop of 
Vienne, orders such to be cut for the device of his ex)iseopal signet 
(an irm ring having two dol^diins for the shank): “ Si quadras quid 
insculpcndum sigillo, signum monogrammatis mei per gyrum scripti 
nominis legatur indicio ” (Ep. VII. Mahillon, Do Be Dij)lom. p. 1 32). 
Symmachus, writing early in the fifth century, alludes to a seal of 
his own, “ which rather hinted at his name than ex]>ressed it o])enly.” 
Kirchmann, in his learned treatise ‘ Do Annulis,’ supx>o.sos this seal 
was some figure that emWlied the idea convoyed in the Greek 
word, which signifies a helper ; but the age was too low down in 
the Decline to admit of similar ingenuity, Symmachus evidently 
meaning nothing more by this circuitous expression than his own 
monogram. 

The names of the cities^ as well as those of the magistrates, often 
occur upon the Greek coinage in very complicated monograms. 
This makes it still more surprising that no one should have ado])tod 
the same conceit for his seal before the ages of harharism. But no 
sooner had Byzantium set the fashion than it h(;camo universal 
throughout Euroi)e, to which that capital long continued the 
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fountain-head of Art. The obverse of the deniers of the Carlovin- 
gian kings is for the most pai*t occupied by the monogram of the 
name — in the case of Charlemagne’s, very ingeniously constructed ; 
and the contemporary Anglo-Sazon pennies clumsily attempt to 
copy the same novelty. 


xxvn. 

In the mean time the Glyptic Art, thus rapidly dying out in 
Europe, the scene of its greatest triumphs, had sought a refuge, 
and again grown strong, in the very cradle of its infancy. The 
young and vigorous Sassanian monarchy of Persia had resuscitated, 
together with the ancient royal line, the religion also of the 
Achsemenidaa. Gem-engraving, ever the favourite vehicle for the 
ideas of the Assyrian creeds, for the second time found its produc- 
tions in as great request as in the ages preceding the Macedonian 
conquest, that have bequeathed to us such stores of Ninevitish and 
Babylonian cylinders and seals. During the four centuries of the 
domination of the Parthians (a truly Turkish race) these very 
regions had been singularly non-productive in engraved stones — 
nay, it may bo said, entirely barren, so dubious are any intagli that 
may be referred to the Armcidse, Of their long series not a single 
portrait is now known to exist upon a gem, although Pliny the 
Younger, in a letter to Trajan, mentions one engraved with the 
figure of Pacorus in his royal robes, brought from his court by an 
escaped Eoman slave. This peculiarity had, indeed, attracted the 
notice of his learned uncle, who remarks : “ Even in the present 
day the East and Egypt do not use seals, but are satisfied with the 
mere writing (of the name).” Pliny’s “East,” was the vast 
Parthian Empire — that “ second world,” as Manilius phrases it — 

“ Partliiquo vel alter .... orbis.” 

But the truth is that many of its subject-races, instead of having 
never learnt the use of signets, as the great naturalist supposes, had 
on the contrary, from some unknown cause, discontinued the very 
practice of which they themselves had been the first inventors. 

But now a complete revolution in taste sets in : the succeeding 
four centuries of the revived native Persian rule (by a strange 
coincidence commensurate in extent with the previous blank) have 
handed down to us innumerable memorials of the sovereigns, and 
of their religion, in works somewhat rude, it must be confessed, yet 
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of transcendent merit, if compared with the contemporary produc- 
tions of the effete civilization of Byzantium. Extremely valuable, 
too, is this series in the historical point of view, on account of the 
Pehlevi legends which usually surround the monarch’s portrait, 
setting forth his name and high-sounding titles. Barbarous as 
the style of many of these intagli is, and coarsely sunk as are the 
lines into the stone, there is yet a force and an individuality of 
expression about the drawing that declare the engraver’s know- 
ledge of the true principles of his art. The masterpiece of this 
school, and one without a rival, is the Devonshire amethyst, dis- 
playing the bust, not of Sapor L, as it long was named, but of the 
illustrious descendant of that conqueror, Vahrahran Kermanshah* 
His features are full of a stern majesty; his hair falls in long 
curled tresses from beneath his pearl-bordered tiara : his name and 
numerous titles surround the field in two lines of elegantly-cut 
Pehlevi characters. 

These Sassanian works have another interest, and that is their 
mineralogical ; no other series being so rich in point of material^ 
presenting us largely with splendid spinels, jacinths, and alman- 
dines, tributes from their far-extended Indian dominions. The 
supply is continued without abatement in quantity, though with 
a sad falling off in workmanship, down to the very epoch of the 
Mohammedan conquest, in the year 632, when it comes to a sudden 
close, together with the dynasty whose features this last survivor 
of the ancient schools of gem-engraving had so long and sedulously 
perpetuated. 

Their place is taken by the only forms permitted by the religion 
of the victors, inscriptions in the Cufic or modified Sassanian letter. 
This character took its name from the town of Cufa, where it was 
i^dopted by the first Arabian transcribers of the Koran. Ouseley 
gives a specimen of a MS. held by the Persians in the highest 
veneration, as being in the handwriting of Ali himself ; the char- 
acters vary but little from those seen on the later Sassanian gems. 

These Cufic seal-inscriptions are wrought tastefully, and with 
perfect technical mastery, in the choicest Oriental gems, and even 
in the hardest precious stones, the sapphire and the ruby. The 
demand throughout the whole Mohammedan world for such signets, 
and the skill required for the effective combination of the flowing 
curves that constitute the chief elements of Arabic calligraphy, 
often into the outline of various objects, a horse, a bird, a balance, 
Ac., kept alive all the technical processes of the art down to the 
period when favouring circumstances brought about its revival in 
Italy. 
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XXVIII. 

The Byzantine school during the same interval merely deserves 
a passing notice, the sole evidence of its existence remaining to us 
being a few camei of religious subjects, in which the unskilful 
execution aptly harmonises with the tastelessnoss of the drawing. 
And both these are kept in countenance by the strange corruption 
of orthography in the legends, exactly corresponding to that of the 
modem Eomaic, of which a single example will suffice : “ XEPE 
KAI XAPITOMENE,” accompanying the group of the Annuncia- 
tion upon a splendid sardonyx (Brit. Mus.), would puzzle an ety- 
mological CEdipus did he not, by pronouncing the formula aloud, 
recognise therein the precisely equivalent sounds of the angelic 
salutation, “ K€xo.ptToii.€vrj,** 

But all over the West, during these same ten centuries — that 
millennium of darkness — gem-engraving may be regarded as vir- 
tually extinct, for the few barbarous and perhaps disputable 
evidences of its latent vitality can hardly be said to affect the 
question. These instances, curious both from their rarity and on 
several other accounts, will be fully considered in the next chapter 
to which the remainder of this will serve for introduction. Signets 
indeed, were in ^ much demand and for the same important uses 
throughout niedimval Europe as they had been in the ancient 
world ; but they wore feff the most part cut in metal. For personal 
seals all who co\ild procure them employed antique intagli (recom- 
mended to them by their firmly-believed-in mystic virtues), their 
subjects being generally interpreted of the personages of Scripture, 
whence their popular name “ pierres dTsrael.” The official seals, 
however, were large and elaborate designs cut in matrices of metal, 
brass (latten) or pewter, silver being reserved for royalty; and 
usually, according to the taste of the times, completely architec- 
tural in character. The king and the noble placed their own 
figures on their great seals portrayed in their appropriate charac- 
ters — the former seated on his throne administering justice, the 
latter in full armour upon his war-horse, discharging his duty as a 
knight. These designs, though accurate as to costume, make no 
pretensions to be considered portraits. But it is a curious fact that 
ecclesiastics occasionally attempt to give actual likenesses, from the 
life, of their own faces in profile, upon their small personal seals, 
engraved in the metal. And some such portraits have lately been 
brought under my notice (all of them, to judge from the lettering, 
ef the Edwardian era), which are executed with a spirit and an 
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evident fidelity to nature that could not have boon oxpoctod at so 
early a date. One such tonsured head — a first-class specimen of 
mediaeval portraiture — lieara a motto seemingly tho most inappro- 
priate of all to the celibate vow of its proprietor, CKESCITE ET 
MVLTI PLICA MINI. But the increase wished for was doubtless 
meant of his coin, not of his olive-branches. 

This resumption of the ancient practice of sealing with one’s own 
likeness appears to have been made long before tho date above 
given, and indeed may be said never to have been totally dropped ; 
for St. Bernard, writing to Eugenius III. (114t5-53), complains 
that many forged epistles were circulating under his name, and 
that therefore in future none were to bo accounted genuine unless 
they boro his seal engraved with his own likeness and superscrip- 
tion. Bi>th wore prol>ably rude enough, if wo may form an opinion 
from the ver^^ remarkable seal, attempting the same thing, ascribed 
by tradition to St. Servatius (d. 389), and preserved in Majstricht 
( ■atJiedral, attaclied to a ]K>rphyry slab, kncjwn from the same tra- 
dition as the Saints* portable altar. This seal, a circular jasper, 
tlireo inches in diameter, l)ears on one side the Gorgon’s head, with 
a legend seemingly in corrupt phonetic Greek, and intended for 
Mot/ja fieXaivofiG/Tj o<^ts, a spell to bo found on certain Byzantine 
bronze amulets. Tho other side lias a bust in front-face, witli an 
attempt at O A (yios) in the field, and a legend, baffling all inter- 
pretation, but i)Ossibly a continuation of the formula on the other 
side, running around. Tho stylo of tho 'intaglio is certainly not 
that of tho .saint’s own times, but of some six or seven centuries 
later. But with laymen tjho demand for antique intagli to mount 
in their accreta or personal seals was evidently enormous ; tho 
desire for their possession, however, was not inspired by their 
beauty as artistic objects, but by tho nature of the figures cut 
u})on them in accordance with tho universal belief in the virtues of 
as such figures were properly termed. These virtues were 
exactly descril»ed and the sigils possessing them minutely speci- 
fied in the various Lapidaria in which those times were so rife — 
examples of which I j)urposo adducing for tlio edification or amuse- 
ment of my reader when I come to treat of the employment of 
antique gems in the Middle Ages. 
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XXIX. 

All who have writ f on upon our subject assume tnat gem-engrav- 
ing was utterly extinct in Europe during the whole extent of the 
Middle Ages — that is, from the coronation of Charlemagne as 
Emperor of the West in the year 800 down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century (1453), when Greek fugitives from Constanti- 
nople re-established its practice in Italy. The continuance of the 
art within the Greek empire during that period does not enter into 
the question, for this, together with all the other arts of antiquity, 
maintained a feeble existence there down to the very last, as 
numerous camei, some in fine sardonyx but the gi-oater part in 
bloodstone, remain to testify. The agreement of these in style 
with the bezants of John Zimisses and the Comneni shows that the 
manufacture of such ecclesiastical decorations (their subjects are 
always Scriptural) was prosecuted with considerable briskness 
between the tenth century and the thirteenth. No Byzantine 
intagli (exceiVt a few amulets) wore, however, produced during the 
same period, for if such had existed, they would be easily recognis- 
able by the same unmistakable stamp of the epoch impressed upon 
them, lK)th as to subjects and their treatment, that marks the 
Byzantine camei and ivory carvings. The reason for this extinc- 
tion of intaglio-engraving is obvious enough ; signets cut in hard 
stones were no longer in request, the official seals for stamping the 
leaden bullm authenticating public documents were, like coin-dies, 
sunk in iron ; whilst tliose for personal use were engraved in the 
precious metals. 

Camei were the ornaments al)ove all others deemed a 2 q)ropriate 
for reliquaries and similar furniture of the altar ; a tradition dating 
from imi)erial times. In the estimate of art then current, the 
value of the material and the time expended in elaborating it 
counted for much. Another consideration also influenced this 
lu*eferenoe, the greater facility of executing a tolerable work in 
relief than in intaglio ; a fact declared from the first by the nascent 
art producing the perfectly modelled Etruscan scarabaji that serve 
as vehicles for such barbarous intagli uj)on their bases as e have 
above noticed, and confirmed by this second childhood of the 
Byzantine school. 

It is at first sight apjiarent, from many considerations, that the 
genuine Gothic artists never attempted engraving upon hard 
stones. The first, and this is an argument (d* the greatest weight, 
is that no gems are to be mot with exhibiting purely Gothic 
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designs. We know from the innumerable seals preserved, both 
official and personal, many of them most elaborately drawn and 
artistically executed, what would be the designs that gems engraved 
by a worker contemporary with these seals must necessarily have 
exhibited ; for, as the analogy of the two arts requires, the same 
hand would have cut the intagli in stone and the seals in metal. 
Thus at a later time we find that the famous gem-engravers of the 
Bevival, such as II Greco, Matteo del Nazzaro, and Valerio Belli, 
were also die-sinkers. Any gems, therefore, engraved either in 
Italy, France, or Germany between the years 800 and 1453 would 
necessarily present such subjects as Saints in ecclesiastical or 
monastic costume, Knights arrayed in the armour of their times, 
and, above all, architectural accessories, canopies, niches, and 
diapering, the customary decorations of the medisBval seals in 
metal. 

Besides this restnetion as to subjects, the drawing of those ages 
has, even in its highest correctness, a peculiar character never to 
be mistaken, and which even pervades the paintings of the Italian 
school down to late in the fifteenth century, and those of the 
German for a century longer. Lastly, a class of subjects distinct 
from any known to antique glyptic art, armorial hearings arranged 
according to the rules of Ijeraldry, would have constituted a large 
portion of anything executed in those times for seals, and yet such 
are wholly deficient. Again, in the choice of the antique intagli 
set in mediadval seals, there is often evident a desire to pick out 
some figure agreeing with the owner’s cognisance. On the other 
hand some of the metal seals exhibit in their heraldic animals an 
attempt to copy representations of the like objects upon gems. 
Antiques of the class being so highly esteemed on the score of the 
supposed mystic virtues of both substance and sigil,^doubtless, had 
it been within the mediaeval engraver’s power, a “ stone of virtue ” 
would have been preferred by him for the purpose when about to 
execute the signet of a wealthy patron. 

On this consideration our second argument is founded. The 
great number of antique gems set in mediaeval privy seals 
sufficiently proves how much such works were in request. The 
legends added upon the metal settings enchasing them show how 
the subjects were interpreted to suit the spirit of the times, often 
in a sense so forced as must have tried the faith of even their 
simple-minded owners. Certainly, had it been possible to execute 
in such valued materials designs better assimilated to the notions 
they desired to embody, such would have been attempted in a 
manner more or less succi^stul, but still bearing unmistakably the 
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stamp of Gothic Art. This remark applies exactly to the latest 
intagli of antiquity, or rather to the earliest of mediseval times, 
the date of which can be accurately ascertained, the signets of the 
Emperor Lotharius. One is set in the cross which he presented to 
the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, an oval crystal. If X IJ inch in 
dimensions, engraved with his head in profile covered with the 
closely fitting Boman helmet seen upon the contemporary coinage. 
Around runs this legend cut in the stone, in imitation of a favourite 
Byzantine invocation which is found upon the aurei of the same 
epoch — 

+ XPE ADIVVA HLOTHABIVM REG. 

— “Christe .adjuva Hlotharium Begem.” — Both the style of the 
portrait and the lettering agree with those seen on the Carlovingian 
sous d*or. 

Still more curious, because betraying more of a national character, 
is the other seal of Lotharius,* of which an impression only exists 
attached to a document, dated 877, preserved in the archives of the 
department of the Haute-Mame. It shows the Emperor’s bust in 
full face, the hair long and parted, with seemingly a nimbus over 
the head, having the hand upon his breast, and in the field some- 
thing like an arrow, perhaps intended for a palm-branch. The 
entire design is replete with the taste of the age, retaining no 
reminiscence of the antique even in its lowest decline.! The 
bevelled edge indicates that the stone was a nicolo about If x 1 
inch in size. On the metal setting is the legend, cut in large 
letters — 

LOTHARIUS DEI GRACIA BEX. 

The Byzantine camei themselves supply a further illustration ; 
they exactly ligree in character with other bas-reliefs of the same 
origin in whatever materials they may be executed, ivory, box- 
wood, marble, or bronze. 

The British Museum has lately acquired two most interesting 
memorials of this monarch’s patronage of the fast dying art. The ‘ 
first is the morse which from time immemorial served to fasten the 
robes of the Abbot of Vezor on the Meuse, when in full pontificals. 
It is a circular plaque of crystal 6 inches in diameter, with the 
story of Susanna and the Elders (conveying an apt and humorous 
moral to the wearer) engraved or rather faintly etched in separate 

* Figured in the * Revue Arclieologiquo * for 1858. 

t See the ‘ Tr^r de Conques,* quoted further on, for the stiange intaglio of 
the Saviour in amethyst, of this period. 
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scenes depicted in the true Anglo-Saxon taste, each with an 
explanatory inscription below. But what gives the piece the 
greatest value is the circular legend in the centre, LOTHARIXJS 
REX ME FIERI FECIT. The reversing of the letters proves 
that tUe engraving was intended to bo seen through the crystal, 
being laid uj)on a coloured backing as was the rule in that age. 
The setting of silver gilt, though ascril)od as a matter of course to 
St. Eloi, is in reality of late Gothic workiiianship. The second 
piece, the Crucifixion, cut ujx)!! the plane face of an enormous crystal 
cahochon, 8 inches long, is manifestly from its peculiar technique 
due to the same school, probably to the same hand as the first. 

In the treasury of Noyon Cathedral there was preserved down to 
the time of the Revolution “ the small seal (secretum) on crystal, 
mounted in gilt bronze, that had belonged to St. Eloi, dec. 659.” 
La Croix, however, says nothing al)out the engraving upon it ; a 
most provoking piece of negligence, inasmuch as the material of 
the signet, crystal, seldom used by the ancients for that purpose, 
makes it more than probable that the intaglio was of the times, 
perhaps actually from the hand of the goldsmith-saint. Wo are 
certified of his skill in the cognate art of die-sinking, the elegant 
(for the age) solid! of his sovereign Dagol)ert remaining to attest 
tlie same. 

Amongst the Transalpine nations, at least during the last two 
centuries of the pericKl alx)ve indicated, heraldic devices would 
have Ixjen Ixjyond all others the subjects to employ the seal-engraver 
in preference to those of a religious character. In fact, the learned 
Dutchman Agricola writing soon after 1450 mentions the engraving 
of coats of anns upon the German onyx as then in common use, 
without the slightest allusion to that art os having Ik^cu but 
recently introduced into Holland. And such was tljp material of 
the signet of Charles the Bold (slain 1477) which Coinines 
describes as “ Un anneau et y avoit un fusil (ttjnndle heraldic) 
cntaille en un camayim oil estoient scs armes ; ” camayteu at the 
time signifying only the stone onyx or agate, not the work ujmui it. 
ITowovcr, as Bruges was then famed for its jewellers (L. de Berquom 
flourished there at that time), no doubt every now invention in the 
lapidaiy's art speedily found its way thither, and was cultivated to 
the utmost. It is on record how munificently similar discoveries 
were remunerated by the wealthy of those ages, os the same 
Duke’s lilierality to the inventor of diamond-cutting conspicuously 
testifies. 

Briefly to sum up. the sul^tance of the preceding arguments. 
For the space of five centuries the Gothic seal-engravers were 
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©mployod in executing an infinite number of signets in metal, to 
which business all their skill was devoted, as the elaborateness and 
occasional merit of the work manifestly proved. The designs on 
these seals are invariably in the taste of their age, being either 
religious or heraldic, and generally accompanied by architectural 
decorations. The style of all these ages has an unmistakable 
character of its own, from which the simplicity of the artists could 
never deviate by an attempt to revert to antique models ; indeed, 
whatsoever Gothic art has bequeathed to us shows the exact date, 
almost the very year of its production. Yet nothing, to speak 
generally, displaying the Gothic stylo has over come to light amongst 
the profusion of engraved stones then used, not even amongst those 
set in church plate, which would have admitted as more appropriate 
in its own destination any contemporary work, had such been 
attainable. As a proof of this, immediately upon the Kevival we 
find the most eminent gem-engravers employed almost exclusively 
in executing crystel placpios with intagli of Scriptural subjects for 
the furniture of the altar, by the order of Popes and Cardinals. 

Nor did such an exclusion of contemporary works (had any 
existed) arise from a disregard of the productions of the glyptic 
art. The rudest works of antiquity are to be seen enchased in 
Gothic goldsmiths’ work, and honoured there with the same precious 
mountings as the finest and most costly stones. It was enough 
that the subject suited the taste of the goldsmitli, the art exhibited 
therein was altogether disregarded. It is very plain besides, that, 
in consequence of the prevalent belief in the virtue of sigils, all 
cngittved stones were esteemed as more valuable than those not 
engraved, oven though the latter were of a more precious species. 
Again, wo must remember it was not its more antiquity that gave 
the sigil its virtue : that was derived entirely from the planetary 
influence under which it had l)cen made, and therefore the same 
and invariable ^whatever was the date of its execution. For 
example, wo have abundant proof that, as soon as the art was 
revived, the manufacture of astrological talismans flourished quite 
as vigorously as of old under the Later Em})ire. The case tlieic- 
foro stands thus. We find signets as importont as over, and their 
execution employing the l)cst skill of the ago, but taking for their 
materia] only metal ; whilst, nevertheless, antique intagli in gems 
were more prized than Iwforo, and were adapted to the prevailing 
notions by the most forced interpretations. We find the supply, 
too, falling so short of the demand that the very rudest were 
accepted and highly estimated by persons not destitute of an 
ajipreciation of the Beautiful, or at least of the highly finished -r- 
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and, nevertheless, in spite of all this love of engraved stones, 
scarcely one production existing of the sort that can be assigned to a 
truly Gothic artist. From these considerations we ai*e forced to 
agree that the general conclusion of archaeologists is well founded, 
and that the art during all the period above specified was totally 
extinct in Europe except within the precincts of Constantinople. 

It is true that a passage or two in the works of mediaeval writers 
seem to contravene this conclusion, — for example, where Marbodus, 
writing at the close of the eleventh century, directs how to engrave 
particular sigils on the proper gems : such as a vine entwined 
with ivy on the sard ; a lobster with a raven on the beryl ; Mars 
and Yirgo holding a branch on the calcedony, &c. ; directions 
which at first sight would appear to indicate the existence of 
workers capable of executing his directions. But in reality the 
passage proves nothing, being no doubt merely transcribed from 
the same more ancient sources whence he drew the materials for 
his Lapidarium. 

Wc come now to consider a most interesting class of monuments, 
and which may be pronounced exceptions establishing the rule; 
few indeed in number, and their origin forming the most difficult 
problem to be encountered in the history of this art. Those 
excex^tional ])ieoes are what Yasari alludes to (Yita di Yalerio Belli), 
where, treating of the engravers of his own age, the Cinque-Cento, 
he has these remarkable words : — The art of engraving on hard 
stones and precious stones (gioie) was lost together with the other 
arts of design after the fall of Greece and Kome. For many and 
many a year it continued lost so that nobody was found to attend 
to it, and although something was still done, yet it was not of the 
kind that one should take account thereof. And, so far as there is 
any record, there is no one to be found who began to work well 
and to got into the good way (dar nel buono), except in the times 
of Martin Y. and of Paul II. (1417 and 1464). Thenceforward it 
went on im]>roving until Lorenzo the Magnificent,’* dec. Yasari’s 
buono ” always means the classic style ; the expression “ although 
something was still done,” cannot be understood as having reference 
to nothing more than the Byzantine camei that occasionally found 
their way into Italy, or to works done in that country by the 
Greek artists, so much employed before the springing up of a 
native school, as jminters and architects, like Buschetus, the builder 
of the Duomo at Pj^, and those who raised S. Marco at Yenice in 
its purely Byzantine style. The mention of the two Popes indicates 
the place of the practice and the improvement of the art as Borne 
itself ; in fact, we know that Paul II. was a passionate lover of 
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gems, and left to his heirs a magnificiBnt oollection. A cameo 
portrait of the pontiff amongst them is said by GiulianelU to be a 
fine performance, and to show the hand of an accomplished artist, 
affording the best confirmation of Vasari'^ statement. 

But to go back to the very earliest times in which any trS!bes of 
the art appear, Scipio Ammirato (Hist. Flor. p. 741) mentions a 
certain Feruzzi, ** il qnale era singolare intagliatore di pietre,” as 
forging the seal of Carlo di Durazzo. This was in the year 1 379. 
Here then is an instance, not to be looked for at so early a period, 
of a prince having for his seal an engraved gem, and that apparently 
not an antique, else the Florentine artist had not been competent 
to imitate it so exactly. Again, Giulianelli (p. 76) quotes Gori’s 
Adversaria to the effect that before the year 1300 the Florentine 
Bepublic used two seals — ^both engraved stones. The first, large, 
for sealing public documents, was a plasma engraved with a 
Hercules (one of the supporters of the city arms), with the legend 
running round it — sigillvai florentinorvm. The other, small, for 
letters, bore the Florentine lily ; legend — sigillvm priorvm. The 
mention of the large size of the former seal, as well as the subject 
in such a stone, suffice to show that this plasma was not an antique 
intaglio fitted into the seal with the legend added upon the metal j 
whilst the engraving upon the second must necessarily have been 
done expressly, as no such device could have been supplied by the 
relics of antiquity. Gitdianelli also remarks, with some plausibility, 
that, in the same way as the art of mosaic-working was kept up at 
Home during the ages following the fall of the Western Empire, 
there is reason to believe that the art of gem-engraving may in 
like manner have heon maintained there.* 

The signet of Jean sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy (d. 1417), is 
lireservod. His arms are engraved upon a pale sapphire, which is 
coloured underneath with the proper heraldic tinctures. In tlie 
Waterton Collection I observed a shield of arms very skilfully cut 
in a fine jacinth, and set in a ring evidently by its fashion 
belonging to the first half of the fifteenth century. ‘ Le Tresor 
Saor6 de Sainct Denys ’ (1646), describes, — “L’anneau du mesme 
glorieux Boy Sainct Louis qui est precieux : II est d’or seme de 
fleurs de lys, gamy d’un grand saphyr quarre sur lequel est gravee 
Timage du mesme sainct avec les lettres S. L., qui veulent dire 
SigiHuin Lodovid. Sur le rond de Tanneau par le dedans sont 
gravez oes mots, C*est le Signet da Boy S. Louis^ qui y out este 

* The inventory of the Due d’Anj iu contains a sapphire ring engraved with a 
given him by Phil, de Valois. Bar. Pichon has lately bought a sapphire 
(I X j inch) ; type, a prince on throne, rude mediaeval, which may be the same. 
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adjoTistez apr^s sa mort” (p. 107). The wedding-ring of the same 
prince is said to have been set with a sapphire engraved with the 
Crucifixion ; the shank covered with lilies and marguerites^ allusive 
to his own name and hisVife’s. This attribution of the first is a 
inero "tustode^s story. Mr. Watorton lately examined the gem, and 
puts it down at a much later age : the king, a full length, has the 
nimhusy proof positive that the figure is posterior to his beatifi- 
cation. It probably belongs to Louis XII. *s reign. That the 
Italian lapidaries could at all times shape, facet, and polish the 
softer stones, such as amethysts, ganiets, emeralds, is apparent 
from the numl)er of antique gems of those species extant, but recut 
into the then fashionable octagonal form for the puriX)so of setting 
in medi 80 val rings. 

Vasari’s second date indeed, 1464, might l)o supposed to have 
some connection with the influx of Greek fugitives after the fall of 
Conshmtinople eleven years l)ofore. But Vasari would certainly 
not have discerned any “ improvement ” in what fJiey were 
ca]>able of producing, for Italian ]>lastic art was by that time 
fully developed, as we see by Luca della RoT)bia’8 terra-cottas, not 
to mention the bas-reliefs of Ghil>orti and Donatello. And again, 
in all probability very few of the artist class fled from Constan- 
tinople, the Greeks naturally enough preferring the tolerant 
Mohammedans to their persecuting, more detested rivals of the 
Latin Church. The emigrants wore the nobles, sjiecial objects 
of jealousy to the comjuerors, and the grammarians, whoso 
teaching was greatly sought after in Ibily and most liberally 
remunerated. Besides this, Byzantium, when the empire was 
once more re-estal dished after the expulsion of the Franks, who 
Had held the city during the first half of the thirteenth century, 
did nothing more for art, her vitality having l)oon utterly 
exhausted ))y the grinding tyranny of those })arliarian8. When 
Vasari sj>ecifics two particular jHjriods after 1400, and quotes the 
pontificiitcs of two Popes as manifest epochs of improvement in 
gem-works, he must Ijo refon’ing to jueces done in Italy and by 
Italians. It is very i)rovoking that Vasari, usually so hxiuacious, 
should have i>as8od over this most interesting dawn of the art with 
such contemptuous brevity. He mentions no engraver by name 
antecedent to Gio. delle Coruiuole, who worked for Ijorcnzo dei 
Medici, and had learnt the art from “ masters of different 
ciountries” brought to Florence by Lorenzo and Piero his son, 
to repair (rassettare) the antiques they htid collected. Tliese 
ex])ressions j»rovo that gem -engraving was flourishing already ip 
other places lx)fore it was domiciled in Florence ; and this very 
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probably is the reason wby the patriotic Messer Giorgio passes so 
slightingly over these earlier celebrities — “ vixere fortes ante 
Agamenona.” Milan was long before noted for its jewellers; 
Antollotto Bracoiaforte was celebrated in the fourteenth century. 
These lapidaries cut into tables and pyramids the harder precious 
stones, such as spinels and balais rubies, and even polished the 
diamond before L. de Berquem’s discovery in 1475 of the mode of 
cutting that stone ; and therefore, as far as the mechanical process 
was concerned, they were fully competent to engrave intagli. 
The engravers named by Camillo (Spec, tap.), as flourishing in 1502, 
may have been Vasari’s “ foreign masters ; ” they will be considered 
when we come to treat of the Kevival. 

It was in the year 1488 that Lorenzo founded the Accademia di 
S. Marco, appointing as president the aged Bertaldo, the favourite 
pupil of Donatello, for the cultivation of all the fine arts, including 
the glyjjtic. But it was long before this, and in his father’s 
lifiitime, that he had summoned the foreign engravers above 
alluded to. Inasmuch as Gio. delle Comiuole learned the art 
from them it must have lioforo been extinct at Florence. Vasari’s 
expression, ** diversi paesi,” would, in the language of his 
times, ap])ly to tlie states of northern Italy almost as strongly 
as to Flanders, or tc» Alexandria, for to the Tuscan even those 
of the next city (like Fistoia) were foreigners and “natural 
enemies.” 

The die-sinkers of Vasari’s age being, as a matter of course, the 
most eminent gem-engravers, such was probably the case in the 
century l)eforo ; and I’ollaiuolo, whose dies for the Papal coinage 
ho so highly extols, may be supposed likewise to have tried his 
skill upon gems, and to have inaugurated the improvement that 
dawned in his times at Borne, where he and his brother worked 
till their death in 1498. And since the earliest works quoted by 
Vasari are both portraits in intaglio — that of Savonarola (put to 
death in 1408), by Gio. delle Comiuole, and the head of Ludovico 
Sforza (Duke of Milan from 1494 to 1500), executed in mby by 
Dt)menico doi Cainei • — we may conclude that the pieces done in 
1417 and 1404, which liegan to show signs of improvement, were 
similarly portraits, and in intaglio. Such was naturally the first 
method in which the die-sinker would essay his skill upon the 
now and refractory material, and the one in which the result 
would 1)0 most serviceable to his imtion. No camei of that age 
are to bo found that can bo imagined to exhibit the improvement 

* Who doublloss exoeutod iii fho saniu precious material Uie portrait f» relief 
of his couqueior, Louis XII. (now in her Majesty's Colloctiou). 
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mentioned by Tasari, and tbe supposed camoo portrait of Paul II., 
above quoted, I very much suspect belongs to a later pontificate.^ 
Vasari's hints, coupled with these facts, throw some light upon 
the origin of that rare class of intagli mounted in massy gold rings 
made«after the mediseval fashion, which, both by the intrinsic 
value of the stone and of the setting, evince they were designed 
for personages of the highest rank. On this very account such 
are the precise objects likely to exhibit the most novel and most 
admired improvements in the art. First amongst these ranks the 
Marlborough spinel engraved with a youthful head in front-face, 
wearing a crown of three fleur-de-lys. The intaglio, in a small 
square stone, is deep-cut and neatly done, but the face is quite the 
conventional Gothic head seen on coins, and exhibits no in- 
dividuality whatever to guide us in attributing it to any j)articular 
personage. It is set in a massy gold ring ribbed longitudinally, 
and chased with flowers in the style prevailing about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, a date further indicated by the lettering 
of the motto engraved around it on the beasil — Id il nr»t — “ There 
is no one like him.’* It is evident that both intaglio and ring are 
of the same date, for, besides the Gothic fashion of the crown, the 
work of the intaglio has nothing of the antique character, and, 
though highly polished internally, does not appear to have been 
sunk by the ancient process ; this last remark, indeed, applies to 
the entire class now under consideration. The i)ortrait may be 
intended for some Italian prince of the ago. The only circum- 
stance against this explanation is that the motto is in black letter, 
a Todescan barbarism unknown in Italy, where tlie round 
Lombardic continued in use until superseded by the revived 
Boman about the date of 1450. The species of the gem at first 
suggests to us the famous portrait of Ludovico Sforza already 
noticed ; but, that being on a ruby the size of a giulio (i, e., an inch 
in diameter), it follows necessarily almost that, like ^e heads on 
the improved coinage of the times (imitated by Henry VII., and 
by James IV. of Scotland in his bonnet-pieces), the latter would 
have been in profile in somewhat slight intaglio, stiffly drawn, 
yet full of character, like the contemporary relief in ruby of 
Louis XII. 

The Marlborough gem is (it ought to be mentioned) described in 
the old catalogue as the “ Head of a Lombard king ; ” but not only 
does the form of the crown contravene this explanation, for these 
barbarians, as the coins and the oontem{K>rary Frankish sous dV 

* No rameo portrait of certain attribution ia known to me of an earlier date 
than that of Louis Xll. in agate-onyi (Orl€ian8> 
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attest, aped the diadem of the Byzantine Ceesars ; whilst for their 
signets they had their own image and superscription cut on gold 
rings, of which Childeric’s is a specimen, or on large gems of the 
softer kinds, as in the two seals of Lotharius above described. 

Mr. Albert Way discovers in this little portrait a resemblance 
to that of our Henry VI. upon his great seal. Of this similarity 
there can be no doubt ; yet, unfortunately, such a coincidence is 
far from deciding the question, such portraits being entirely con 
ventional, and suiting equally well any number of contemporary 
princes. He conjectures that the ring, a lady’s from its small 
dimensions, may have belonged to Margaret of Anjou, which is, 
indeed, supported by the loving motto, “ There is no one like 
him.” This pleasing and romantic theory has, doubtless, several 
circumstances in its favour. This princess coming from the south 
of France, if we allow that the art in Italy was sufficiently advanced 
to produce such a work, her position would have enabled her to 
procure its best and earliest performances. Her marriage with 
Henry VI. took place in 1445, a sufficient space of time after the 
first oj;)och (1415), named as that of an improvement in the art in 
Italy. Her father, the “ good king Kene,” had been dispossessed 
of Naples in 1442, only three years before ; he was himself a painter 
as well as a poet, and introduced many useful arts into Provence, 
glass-making amongst the rest. The last being then chiefly 
cultivated with a reference to art in the production of elegant 
vessels or of painted windows, there is a probability that gem- 
engraving likewise may have shared his patronage. Such an 
attribution of the ring would also explain the appearance of the 
black letter, used till late in the following century by the French, 
for posies ; and the general style of the jewel itself, which certainly 
is not of Italian workmanship. But enough of attributions founded 
upon mere probabilities. In the Uzielli Collection there was a 
somewhat similar work (procured in France by B66cke), a female 
head in front-face very deeply cut in an octagonal amethyst, but 
quite in the stiff Gothic manner of a metal seal, and certainly not 
antique, nor even to be referred to the Lower Empire. It was set 
in a very heavy gold ring made like a many-stranded cable, a 
fashion much used throughout the fifteenth century, and, indeed, 
extremely tasteful. Here, also, both gem and ring are apparently 
of the same date, but there is no inscription of any kind to assist 
conjecture. Of such heads given in full face more shall be said 
when we come to another and a particularly interesting specimen 
of the kind. 

A greater affinity to the “ Henry VI.,” both in material, exe- 
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cution, and lettering, is the jacinth intaglio now in the Braybrooke 
Collection, set in a weighty though plain ring, which is said to 
have been found in Warwickshire. The device is a triple face 
combined in one head, seen in front, but differing altogether in 
treatment from the three masks thus united so common in Homan 
work. Here, indeed, a certain Gothic grimness pervades the 
design, and the hair is done in a manner totally different from the 
ancient, being represented by thick straight strokes, each termi- 
nating in a drill-hole. The intaglio, highly polished, is deeply 
sunk in the stone, and executed with the very greatest precision. 
On the beasil is the motto nocl twice repeated. This triune face 
is the cognisance of the noble Milanese family, Trivulzi, being the 
rebus on the name, “ quasi tres vultus.” The stylo of this intaglio, 
so bold and forcible, yet full of a Gothic quaintness, has no simi- 
larity whatever to the Homan antique. There can l)e little doubt 
that we have here an actual gem cut at Milan about the year 1 450. 
A conjecture that would account for the use of the black letter 
in the motto, will plausibly indicate at the same time the former 
owner of this valuable signet. Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, sumamed 
“ the Great,” bom in 1441, having been slighted by Ludovico 
Sforza, became the most active partisan of his mortal enemy, 
Charles VIII., and afterwards of Louis XII. and Francois I. 
What, then, more natural than that he, a general in the French 
service, should inscribe up(m his family signet the well-know’n 
Gallic war-cry, “ Noel,” i. e» Emanuel, “ G(xl bo with us,” and 
written in the character still prevailing in his adopted country ? 

Our third example is analogous to the last in many respects. It 
also is cut in a precious material, a large and good sapphire, and is 
a female face in profile, the head covered with a cloth after the 
fashion of a Roman coniadina. It is worked out in a manner 
resembling the preceding, allowance being made for the difference 
necessitated by the superior hardness of the stone, the most difficult 
(after the diamond) that ever taxes the engraver’s skill. The 
intaglio has an extraordinary i)oli8h, but in technique equally as 
in design it differs totally from the rare antiques extant in this 
stone, and yet more from the numerous examples in it executed 
after the Renaissance. Round the beasil, in neat Lombard letters, 
runs the warning, tkcta lege lecta tege, a favourite motto for 
mediaeval seals. On the sole ground of this motto the signet has 
been attributed to Matthew Paris, and the head-cloth fancied to bo 
a Benedictine hood ; ajiart from all other considerations, so valuable 
a ring was beyond the station of a monk like that chronicler. The 
Lombard character majf appear on works made in the same year as 
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others inscribed in the black letter, snpposing the former executed 
in Italy, the latter by a French or Gorman jeweller. The subject 
is undoubtedly the very one that we should expect a mediteval 
engraver to select for so valuable a stone — the Head of the Madonna. 
There is an attempt to represent curls where the hair is disclosed 
beneath the head-cloth, the conventional drapery for such a typo ; 
blue is, moreover, the colour appropriated to the Virgin Mary. 
This ring, also massy and intrinsically valuable, was found in 
cleaning out an old well at Hereford. Thus wo have, within the 
limited circle of my own experience, three intagli on precious 
stones, and bearing a certain family resemblance to each other. 

Last to be described, but not the least important, is an intaglio on 
an occidental cornelian, not a sard. It is a female bust in front 
face ; upon the head is a sort of diadem, placed horizontally ; 
round the neck is a chain, supporting a small undefined ornament. 
At first sight this bust strongly reminds one of the typo upon the 
coins of Licinia Eudoxia in the fifth century ; but there can be no 
doubt, after examination, that it is designed for a Madonna. The 
work indeed is very tolerable, but the face has the usual impudent 
and smirking expression that marks the female heads of the later 
ages of Gothic taste ; certainly such a manner was foreign to the 
Komau hand, even in the lowest stages of the Decline. Imperial 
portraits, even after the execution had become quite barbarous, 
are still successful in preserving a certain rude expression of dignity 
and repose. This stone is not set as a ring, but in an octagonal 
silver seal, in shape far from inelegant. The legend on the setting 
— nuvE svi E POY coNV — “ Prive suis et peu connu,” is well cut in 
bold Lombardic letters, like that on the ring last mentioned. This 
seal, found at Childeiiey, Suffolk, in 1861 , was ceded by the late 
Mr. Litchfield of Cambridge to the Prince of Wales. 

All the above described engravings distinguish themselves at 
the very first glance from the innumerable examples of really 
antique intagli adapted to mediaeval usages. The latter, whether 
the finest Greek or the rudest colonial Roman, have an air of 
antiquity about them which cannot be mistaken, in addition to the 
characteristic shaping of the stone itself. For all antique gems 
(excepting the sard, the red jasper, and the sardonyx, when cut 
transversely by the older Greeks) have always a surface more or 
less convex, and more especially so in the case of tlie three precious 
kinds we have been considering — this in all the instances cited is 
perfectly plane. The wwk also betrays in every lino the heavy 
touch of the engraver accustomed to cut seals in metal. 

It . is only a matter of wonder why the Italians (at least in tlie 
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great trading cities, Pisa, Venice, Genoa) did not sooner turn their 
attention to gem-engraving ; in constant intercourse as they were 
with the natives of Alexandria and of the Syrian ports, to say 
nothing of their artistic relations with the Byzantine Greeks. In 
all thpse regions the art was at the time extensively practised, the 
more especially amongst the Mohammedans, in the cutting of 
Cufic, and later of Persian calligraphy with the accompanying 
arabesques and floral decorations. This is the more singular as the 
Italians are known to have learnt many arts from the Arabians, 
chiefly those established in Spain, such as the manufacture of 
ornamental glass, enamelled wares or Majolica, and damascening 
metal. Many Italian words relating to the arts betray the source 
whence the latter were derived, being pure Arabic, such as zecca^ 
tazza, gala, perhaps also cameo, &c. It is not, however, unlikely that 
some amongst the ruder talismans, on which Hebrew letters appear, 
were made in the interval preceding the date of 1417, hinted at by 
Vasari as the space when something continued to be done, although 
it was of no account. Yet, had the Italians, before the year 1400, 
practised gem-engraving even to this limited extent, wo should 
expect to find a class of intagli existing, of which no examples 
have yet presented themselves ; namely, the patron saints of the 
resjiective cities, just as the contemporary Byzantines wore doing 
with their St. George, Demetrius, and Nicolas on plasma and 
bloodstone, and their own mintmasters in the types of their national 
coinages. We should expect often to find on gems the well-known 
figure of St John of Florence and her old lion “ Marzocco ; ** the 
“ Tota Pulclira ” of Pisa ; the Santo Volto of Lucca, and her St. 
Martin ; and above all the Winged Lion of Venice. The last was 
the device lieyond all others the one for a merchant’s signet, and 
therefore does it figure on so many counters or Nuromburg 
Hechenpfennin gs. 

Sometimes indeed a calcedony or cornelian is found bearing a 
regular “ merchant’s mark,” but all known to me seem posterior to 
the year 1500, and may have been engraved as late as Elizabeth’s 
reign, which has left abundance of signets of this sort in metal. 

To return to the triple face on the jacinth above described : its 
most weird magical-looking aspect irresistibly suggests an equally 
strange hypothesis to account for it. It strongly resembles the 
heads of certain mysterious statuettes Itearing Arabic legends of 
darkly obscene purport, published by Von Hammer (Mines de 
rOrient, vol. vi.) as the very images of Bajphomet which the 
I’emplars were accused of worshipping. It certainly would well 
represent the capita ^horum aliqua habelmnt free facies ” specified 
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in the articles of accusation. Hence sprung the but too seductive 
idea that some dignitary of the Order, stationed in the East, had 
possibly employed a native engraver to execute after his instruc- 
tions this image on a precious stone, whilst the same theory would 
account for the other female heads similarly on precious stones, 
whose style is evidently contemporary with this triplet’s. In that 
case all such female heads would typify the Female Principle, that 
important element in the Gnostic scheme, their Achamoth, or 
Wisdom. As on the Eoman talismans of the sect, a Venus appears 
in her place to the eyes of the uninitiated, so a bust that would do 
duty for a Madonna might have served to baffle the curiosity of 
the profane, when adopted by those latest cultivators of the Gnosis, 
to typify their mystic Metis. 

In such a sense the enigmatical motto “ I am secret, and little 
known,” and the injunctions to silence would be highly appro- 
priate, the true meaning of the devices being only understood by 
the “ free, equal, and admitted brother ; ” but such an explanation, 
tempting as it is, will not stand a closer investigation, for it is 
based uix)n a mere chimera. The figures so laboriously collected, 
so ingeniously interpreted by Von Hammer, manifest in every- 
thing the spirit of the Cinque-Cento and a ceriain inspiration of 
Boman ai*t, for in some the idea has evidently been borrowed from 
the Hercules wrapped in his lion’s skin, whilst the armour in 
others is much too classical in its details to have been of the work 
of the Templar times. The astrological symbols, too, so profusely 
interspersed, are not even as ancient in form as those employed by 
the Gothic architects in their sculptured decorations, but exactly 
correspond with those found in printed lxx)k8 of the sixteenth 
century. The Arabic inscriptions also are in the modem Neskhi, 
which had not superseded the Cufic in the ages in question ; and 
this circumstance alone suffices to demolish the whole fabric he has 
so ingeniously reared. All these considerations united show that 
these Terapkintj if not altogether modern forgeries, wore made to 
serve some purjKjse in the proceedings of the alchemists or 
astrologers in the train of the emperor Rudolf II., or perhaps, as 
certain Masonic emblems <ipnote, they had reference to the arcana 
of the Rosicrucians. The latter flourished amazingly in Germany 
al)out the opening of the seventeenth century, and before they wore 
merged into the Freemasons sometime in tlie succeeding; and, 
seeing that the motives of these statuettes are palpably borrowed 
from Florentine bronzes, the latter explanation is, perhaps, the 
nearest to the truth. At the assigned date the notions of the 
Kabala and mysticism of every kind flourished most vigorously ; 
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indeed the astrology and alchemy of the preceding ages were 
simple science conducting its investigations according to the rules 
of common sense, when compared to the extravagant theosophy 
established by Paracelsus and his disciples. 

From all this we are driven back to the conclusion before 
attained from other data, that those mysterious intagli, instead of 
being purely mediaeval works, are specimens of the dawning 
Eevival, and belong to the school of the Quattrocentisti. By the 
very beginning of that age the Italians already sought after 
engraved gems as works of art, as appears from Gyriac of Ancona’s 
letter respecting the coins and gems collected by the Venetian 
admiral, Giovanni Dolfin, the first possessor of that famous 
amethyst, the Pallas of Eutyches. His words describing the latter 
prove that the merit of a fine intaglio was perfectly appreciated in 
the year 1445. 

Mr. Albert Way has favoured me with an impression of a seal 
containing an intaglio, perhaps the most indubitable example of a 
medifleval engraving of all yet mentioned. It is a female bust, 
with a band around the head, and another under the chin: the 
hair is tied in a large bunch at the back of the head, a fashion 
peculiar to the early part of the fourteenth century. In front is a 
spray with flowers : a Gothic lily in its conventional form. The 
execution of the intaglio, highly polished inside, though far from 
rude, differs entirely from the antique. The subject, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing ** Santa Maria del fiore,” and engraved 
by an early Florentine ; jierhaps an actual specimen of the skill of 
Peruzzi, that “ singolare intagliatore di jiietro.” An artist capable 
of such a performance in that age would w’ell merit such a 
reputation, 

’J he engraved stones set in media?val metal works, even in the 
most im|X)rtant pieces remaining, such as the Shrine at Cologne, 
and that of St. Elizalieth at Marburg, to bo doscrilied hereafter, are 
all of Roman date and of trifling artistic value— jirobably because 
they w^ere extracted out of Roman jewelry then in existence 
lielonging to the latest times of the Emi)ire. The finer works of 
Greek art, amcient even to the Romans wthcmselves, in the ago of 
Julius Cficsar, as wo have already seen, had, one may well suppose, 
disappeared in the ages following the fall of the Empire, and those 
we now enjoy are the fruit of modern research amongst the 
remains of long-buried Italian and Grecian opulence. Of this 
fact, the scarabaBi are a proof, now so abundant, yet unknown to 
the mediaeval jeweller, or to the earlier collectors after the 
Revival, almost in the same degree. In fact, the whole domain of 
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archaic Greek and Etruscan art may be said to have lain in 
darkness until a century ago, as that of Assyrian did until our 
own times. 

Not more than two engraved gems, both camei, with designs in 
an unmistakably Gothic style, have come under my notice. Of 
these the first can easily be accounted for, and adds no argument 
to either side of the question ; not so the second, which sets us as 
hard a problem in its class as tb^ ruby forming the first subject of 
this dissertation. 

To begin with the first cameo, formerly in the Uzielli Collection. 
The Madonna, a half-length and seen in front face, holds before 
her the Infant supported on a cushion resting on the balustrade of 
a balcony containing them. They are enshrined under a deep 
canopy sculptured in the latest Gothic or Flamboyant style. But 
since this style lingered on in France and Flanders late into the 
sixteenth century, in a sacred subject like this (especially as it 
may have been the copy of some ancient sculpture of peculiar 
sanctity), the introduction of Gothic ornamentation does not 
necessarily prove that the piece was executed before the year 1 500. 
It may in fact have Ikjou done on this side of the Alps long after 
the classic style had regained its hereditary dominion in Italy. 
The work is very smooth and rounded in its projections, although 
in the flattest possible relief ; and its whole manner reminds one 
strongly of that characterising the cameo portraits of Henry VIII. 
and his family, of which there are several known. In all likeli- 
hood it was the work of some French or Flemish engraver in the 
reign of Fran<^ois I. Or indeed the seal^engravor, mentioned by 
Agricola, in Germany and Holland towards the end of the 
preceding century, had they attempted cameo-cutting, would have 
adhered to the Gothic manner and produced something correspond- 
ing with this. The stone is a black and white onyx, the relief in 
the dark layer, X 1 inch. 

The second is an agate-onyx, 3 in. high by 2 wide. In the 
white layer is most rudely carved Christ Ascending, holding a 
long cross ; before Him, a kneeling figure, a subject frequently 
seen in sculptures upon tombs. It is not possible to describe the 
rough chipped-out execution of the relief, the stone appearing as if 
cut away with a chisel. Neither work nor design bear the least 
resemblance to Byzantine camei, even the lowest of the class. 
The only plausible explanation is to suppose it the first essay of 
some German carver, who had acquired some slight notion of the 
mechanical process from the ittilian inventors, and had attem})tod 
a novelty as to material, following his own national taste in every- 

JT 2 
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thing else. The stone seems to be a true agate-onyx, perhaps of 
the Gorman species, not the softer alabaster-onyx often used for 
cjamei at a later date. This curious piece is supposed to have been 
found in Suffolk. The outline of tlie stone being irregular, it is 
difficult to conjecture the purpose it was intended to fulfil ; perhaps 
to be sot ill a cross, or some object of sacred use. Even in this 
case, bearing in mind that a work in the mediteval style would 
have been consistent with the state of art in England long after 
1500 (the Gothic typo was for many years retained by Henry VIII. 
in his coinage), this monument does not necessarily carry us back 
to the first period mentioned by Vasari, still less to the times an- 
terior to the year 1417.* 

After all, upon consideration of these data, the only conclusion 
that they justify seems to be one not very dissimilar to that gene- 
rally adopted by archa3ologists — the purely Gothic artists, down to 
the early Kevival (moaning thereby until after 1400), never at- 
tempted gem-engraving. Vasari, in his remark that “ something 
continued still to bo done,” may refer to the feeble productions of 
the Byzantine cameo-cutters; but his “ im})rovoment in 1417” 
cannot but apply to Italy, and l)o the source of the singular intagli 
in precious stones, whoso peculiar character is only to be explained 
uiK>n this supposition ; whilst the Gothic camei may upon internal 
evidence l )0 ascribed to Teutonic apprentices in the now art, and 
so lie in reality much posterior to the early pericxl properly the 
subject of our investigation. 

♦ Chaboaillet (Glyptique au Moyen Age; I?c7. Arrh. 1854, p. 550) has 
published three camei in tlie French cabinet, which he cunsiders not of Ityzautino 
origin. The first, C -hrist teaching His disciples, he ascribert to the tenth century ; 
the next, Christ in flowing robes standing under a vine, to the thirteenth ; the 
third, the Adoration, au exquisitely finished piece, to the close of the fifteenth, 
lie judges them Italiau. 
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XXX. 

The natural sequel to the chapter on mediaival gem-engraving, 
given in the preceding pages, is a brief notice of the seajs and 
other metal work of the Middle Ages to which antique gems were 
so often adapted, as the inspection of any collection of old docu- 
ments will show.* The subjects engraved upon such gems were 
interpreted by their new possessors as representing Scriptural or 
legendary personages and events : nor could it bo otherwise in the 
times that saw 

Peter’s keys some christen’d Jove adorn. 

And Pan to Moses lend his pagan horn. 

Saw graceless Venus to a Virgin turned.” 

Thus viewed the triple Bacchic mask of the Homan stage was 
revered as the Trinity in person, and so declared by the added 
legend “ Ilasc cst Trinitatis imago ; ” every veiled female head 
passed for a Madonna or a Magdalene, and received an apj^ropriate 
motto ; and Isis nursing Horus could not but serve for the Virgin 
and the Infant Saviour. Nor was this substitution confined to 
gems alone, for the long-famed “ Black Vii’gins ** of Auvergne, 
when at last examined by the critical eye of the antiquary, proved 
to be actual basalt figures of those imported Egyptian divinities, 
which, having merely changed names, continued to attract devotees 
to their shrines, and in greater flocks than before. That frequent 
typo, Thalia holding a mask in her hand, by an ingenious inter- 
pretation becomes llerotlias carrying the Baj^tist’s head, whilst the 
skipping little Bacchic genius, her usual companion, is her daugh- 
ter, who danced to such ill j)urpose, and they so appear in a seal of 
the fourteenth century with the allusive motto, “ Jesus est amor 
meus.” Another remarkable example of the same design and its 
version is supplied by an intaglio recently acquired for the British 
Museum on the dispersion of the Dineloy Collection. It is set in a 
silver motiuting, in the usual fashion of privy seals or aeareta of 
tliis class, in the fourteenth century (with a looj) at the top, being 
thus conveniently carried about the person, or by a cord around 
the neck) ; the margin bears an inscrii)tion common on amatory 

seals of the period j-ns svi sel de amvr lei. — “ I am the seal of 

loyal love.” This fine gem is here figured on a scale double of tlie 
original. Jupiter with his eagle at his side did duty amongst 

• The documents in the muniment-room Corpus CJiristi College preserve, 
attached to them, th(i wax impressions of an amazing uuiuboi of such adapted 
intagli—thc secrota of the grantors. 
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diaries V.’s jewels for tlio similarly attended Evangelist ; Silenus, 
with his crooked pedum, was fittingly transformed into some 
crosiered abbot — 

*♦ Purple as his wines ; ” 

whilst* Cupids made very orthodox angels. But the unlucky Pan 
and his Satyrs were for ever banished from the finger, and their 
forms now appear recast as devils in pictures of the realms of 
torment ; and all this in virtue of their caprine extremities, for 
Zernihog, “ the Black God,” the Evil Principle of the ancient 
Sclavonians, had become Zemebock in Teutonio parlance, and 
therefore w^aa considered as compounded of man and goat. 

Caracalla’s liead, wdth its curly locks close cropped, and its surly 
expression, w'as always taken for that of the irascible chief of the 
Apostles, hence such a gem is known with the name flETPOC 
added, to make all sure : 1 liavo myself observed the same head (in 
the Bosanquet Collection) similarly Petri-fied by the insertion of a 
key in the field by some medheval hand.* 

The monks of Durham t-ook the head of Jupiter Fulgnrator for 
St. Oswald’s, and, as such, placed it on their common seal, with the 
title CAT'VT SANCTi oswALDi, Serapis passed current for the authen- 
tic portrait of Christ, and in all probability was the real original of 
the conventional likeness ado})ted by Byzantine art. 

The finest cameo in the world, “ the great agate of Franco,” the 
Apotheosis of Augustus, was long venerated in the Sainte Chajielle 
as a contemporary rei>resentation of the glory of Jose])h in Egypt ; 
whilst another noble work, the “ Dispute between Koptune and 
Minerva,” where a tree encircled by a vino (easily mistaken for the 
serpent) occupies the centre of the group, was presented to Louis 
XIV". (in 1G85) by the authorities of a church in which, from time 
immemorial, it had been displayed as the picture of Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. But the highest glory ever attained by a work of the 
engraver was that of the cameo of the Abbey of S. Germain des Pres 
w'hich enjoyed for an entire millennium the transcendent (though 
baseless) fame of adorning the espousal ring of the Virgin Mary 
and of preserving the portraits after the life of herself and Joseph. 
But, alas I antwjuaries now remorselessly have restored the owner- 
ship of gem and jiortraits to the two nohodies (probably liberti, 
judging from their names) whose votive legend, “Alpheus with 
Aretho,” is but too plainly legible in our Grook-reading times. 
When the Abbey was destroyed by fire in 1796, this ring, with 

* Gifford, Archbishop of York, seals with a snperb gem, the conjugated busts 
of M. Aurelius and Plato; which doubtless ho took for contemporary portraits 
of 88. Peter and Paul. 
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other valuables, disappeared ; it subsequently came into the hands 
of General Hydrow, and from him passed into the Imperial Russian 
Cabinet. 

Seffrid, bishop of Chichester (d. 1159), chose for his actual epis- 
copal ring the figure of the serpent-legged Abraxas deity, rudely 
engraved on a jasper. It had evidently been recommended to him 
by its numerous virtues as a sigil, whereof Camellus Leonard! gives 
a long list. The ring was found on the hand of the skeleton upon 
the accidental discovery of his stone coffin, and is preserved in the 
library of the Cathedral. The earliest seal of the Stuart family 
known, that of Walter Fitz Alan (1170), shows that he had been 
fortunate in obtaining a gem with the knightly subject of a warrior 
leaning on a cippus, his stood prancing at his side. 

Antique intagli set in mediaeval seals have in general a Latin 
motto added around the setting. For this the Lombard letter is 
almost invariably employed, seldom the black letter, whence it may 
be inferred, which indeed was likely on other grounds, that such 
seals for the most part came from Italy, where the Lombard alpha- 
bet was the sole one in use until superseded by the revived Roman 
capitals al)Out the year 1450. Of such mottoes a few examples will 
servo to give an idea, premising that the stock was not very ex- 
tensive, judging from the frequent repetition of the same legends 
on seals of widely different devices. Thus a very spirited intaglio 
of a lion passant found in Kent, proclaims — “ sum leg quovis eo non 
NISI VERA VEHO ; ” another gives the admonition to secrecy — “ tecta 
LEGE, lecta it:ge ; ** a third in the same strain — “ clausa secreta 
tego.” Anotlier lion warns us with ira regia, “ The wrath of a 
king is as the roaring of a lion an apt device for a courtier. Loss 
frequently seen are legends in old French, and these are more 
quaint in their style ; for instance, around a female bust — “ PRivfi 
BUY E PEU CONNU ; ** whilst a gryllus of a head covered with a fan- 
tastic helmet made up of masks, gives the advice, in allusion to 
the enigmatical type, — “ creez ce ke vuus lirrez,** for “ Croyez ce 
que vous lirez.” 

The young head of M. Aurelius, mounted in a pointed oval setting, 
carries the strange notice, “ Crodat omnis pii jaspidis *’ (af^/no being 
understood). Perhaps it was taken for the portrait of Jasi)or, or 
Casi)ar, the first of the Three Kings of Cologne. 

Often the legend merely expresses the owner’s name ; thus an 
intaglio, Pegasus, reads—-** s. johannis pe bosco,” who, from the de- 
vice he has adopted, may be supposed a Templar. An unusally 
large gem of the Lower Empire, a helmed head (of Mars ?) between 
two Victories presenting him with crowns, declares itself in Early 
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Norman lettering +s. simonis de roppeslei. The most valuable 
example known to me is one (Waterton) set with an intaglio of 
three heads, Julia’s between those of her sons Caius and Lucius, 
exactly as the same type appears on a denarius minted by C. 
Marius Trogiis (a moneyer of Augustus’), whose signet the gem in 
all likelihood was at the first. The inscription, “ s. andreocti de 
s’ra,” proves it to have been reset for some Italian Andreotto di 
Serra (?), who doubtless thought himself happy in possessing in his 
seal the verse effigies of the Virgin, the Infant Saviour, and His 
Precursor. Another (in the same collection), a finely engraved 
Persian vizored helmet, a type commonly entitled the “ Head of 
Darius,” is encircled with the legend s’ conradi de comite, “ Corrado 
del Conte,” also an Italian, as apj)ears besides from the pattern of 
the elegant ring enchasing it. 

I cannot, however, help suspecting that the earliest adaptation of 
antique Heads to the purpose of mediaeval signets had another and 
a more rational motive in its origin than the one usually assigned. 
The Frankish successors to the name of the Caesars also appropriated 
by a similar usuri)ation their images upon gems, by the simple 
expedient of adding their own sin>orscriptions around the setting. 
Carloman (764) takes for his seal a female bust with the hair tied 
in a knot upon the head : Charlemagne, the laureated head of 
M. Aurelius, adding the legend, -f-xPE protege carolvm rege francr.; 
and later, that of Serapis ; both profiles, be it observed, being 
almost identical in character. Louis I. (816) seals with that of 
Antoninus Pius,-|-xpE protege hlodovicvm imperatore : Pepin lo 
Bref with the Indian Bacchus ; Pepin due d’ Aquitaine with 
Caligula’s portrait. Charles II. (843) adoi)ts an imperial laureated 
hefid (not identified), with -|- karolvs di gka rex ; Lothaire, that of 
Caracalla -f xpe adivva iilothariv. It is usual to consider all such 
jK)rtraits as having been in those days mistaken for authentic like- 
nesses of divine jiersonages or of saints, and to have been adopted 
merely out of veneration for the su]>poBed prototypes ; but a cir- 
cumstance has lately come under my notice almost carrying with 
it the conviction that these princes solectod, out of the numerous 
antique gems at their command, such portraits as presented a re- 
semblance either real or fancied to their own features. However 
remote the likeness, it could not but bo more faithful to nature 
than aught that the decrepit art of their day could produce, even 
upon metal. Amongst the Anglo-Saxon charters of St Denys, two 
seals of our kings (published by Sir F. Madden in the Archajological 
Journal, vol. xiii.) have furnished me both with the first idea, and 
also with the strongest sui)port of this explanation of the pra(dioe. 
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The first seal, that of Offa (a great patron of the art of engraving, 
as his coins, the best executed in the Saxon series, amply demon- 
strate), is a profile of himself crowned, full of an individuality per- 
fectly marvellous in a work of that epoch, and evidently cut upon 
a metal seal. But the later Edgar (whose the second is)* could 
command the services of no such skilful hand to supply him with 
his portrait from the life ; he, therefore, has converted into his own 
the diademed head of some youthful Seleucidan prince, a superb 
intaglio in a large caboclion gem, 1 inch by f inch in measurement. 
A full description has been given above of Lothaire’s attempt to 
resuscitate the glyptic art sufficiently to perpetuate his own image 
in a gem ; disappointed, however, in the results obtained, he 
appears finally reduced, like the others of his dynasty, to content 
himself with the borrowed face of a Roman predecessor. Our 
John follows the example and places in his privy-seal a Roman’s 
head, with secretvm johannis added. The impression is found 
upon the reverse of his great seal. The oldest instance in this 
series, where a religious motive appears to have dictated the choice 
of the antique subject, does not occur before the date of 1176, when 
Louis Vlll. uses for his seal, first the Abraxas-god, and, at a later 
period, a Diana Venatrix — legend, -f- lodovicvs rex. 

Ecclesiastical jewels and plate were at the same time profusely 
enriched with engraved stones (mostly brought back from the 
East by retuniing pilgrims), a practice, indeed, of which the ex- 
ample had been set long before, even under the Csesars, for Juvenal 
laughs at the ostentatious patron who transferred his gems from his 
fingers to the exterior of his goblets. 

** Nam Yirro ut multi gemmas in pooula transfert 
A digitis.** 

And Martial more pithily alludes to the same folly — 

** Geromatum Soythiois ut luoeat iguibus aurum, 

Aspice quot digitos exuit iste calix ! ” 

How many a finger hath that cup left bare. 

That gemmed with Scythiiui fires its gold might glare ! ** 

Camei of the minor class were in request as personal decorations : 
they were mounted as the pendent jewels for neck-chains, or, when 
not too large, were set as other gems in finger-rings. The estima- 
tion in which they were held when thus utilized is well exemplified 
by the following extracts, tiunslated from tlie inventory of the 
jewels of the Due de Berri (1416). 

“ Two fine camoi, cut, the one with the figiu*o of a man, three 
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fingers long : the other, with the face of a woman ; of the size of a 
full inch; both which my Lord Duke bought of Michel de 
Bouldue. ... 24 livres Toumois.”* 

** A cameo, on which is engraved a goat, and a child riding upon 
it, setdn a gold ring. ... 60 solsf* 

“A cameo, on which are two horses harnessed, drawing a chariot, 
mounted in gold, and at the back, a small enamel. ... 10 livres.” 

“ A cameo with a Saracen*8 head (Negro’s ?), set in a wreath with 
precious stones around it of little value ; at the back is a box for 
holding relics. ... 26 livres.” 

“ A white cameo set in silver-gilt, engraved on the back with 
Greek letters, priced at 40 sols.” 

“ A cameo of a head which has the mouth open (plate) sot in 
silver-gilt. ... 4 livres.” 

“ A flat cameo, somewhat long and roundish in the shape of the 
bottom of a vat (sieve) : whereon is a little naked image upon a 
pillar after the fashion of an idol, and three other images. Set in 
a gold por/fpaiic (a pax ?). . . . 100 sols.” 

“A gold ring set with a cameo of a child’s head with much 
hair. ... 30 sols.” 

But the finest and most important were reserved to embellish 
the golden casing of the actual shrine containing the bones of the 
saint that gave all its spiritual virtue to the place. An early 
instance in this country is recorded of this usage. In a great 
dearth, Leofric, tenth Abbot of St. Alban’s, sold all the gold and 
silver vessels of his church, “retentis tantummodo quibusdam 
gemmis preciosis ad quas non invenit emptores, et qTiibusdam 
nobilibus lapidibus insculptis quos cameos vulgariter appollamus — 
quorum magna pars ad feretrum (the shrine) decorandum cum 
fabricaretur, est reservata,”t The last passage refers to the shrine 
made by the monk Anketil, soon after a.d. 1120. “Et cum de 
aniiquo hujus ecclesiae thesauro prolatsB fuissent gemmm ad opus 
feretri decorandum, allati sunt quidam am])li lapides quos sardios- 
onicleos appellamus, et vulgariter cadineos [corruption of cameos] 
nuncupamus.” J Of similar works, the most ancient now existing 
is the Palio of S. Ambrogio, Milan, forming by a series of l>as-reliofs 
in gold and silver-gilt a complete casing for the high altar, and exe- 
cuted before the year 850. In it appear numerous antique gems, 

* The livre = 20 sols, the sol s 12 deniers. Potting the denier as equal in 
value to the contemporary English penny, at least representing one shilling of 
our money, the amounts in the text may be brought up to the present standard 
with tolerable correetness : in fact, will rather fall short of than exceed the true 
estimato. 

t Mutt. Paris, in Vit. Albatum, p. 20. 


I Ibid., p. 38. 
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but the most interesting is a large yellow stone, irregularly oval, 
engraved in coarse letters (reversed on the gem), votv riadb, ex- 
pressing it to be the offering exvoto of some pious Lombard named 
Biada ; by its dedicatory inscription reminding us of the Besborough 
nicolo offered by Ammonius to Astarte.^ 

In what fashion important gems were introduced into Gothic 
ornamentation may be learned from this example in the Tresor de 
S. Denys — 

“ Une grande image representee de la ceinture en haut au 
naturel, ayant sur la teste une tres precieuse mitre enrichie de 
grande quantite de perles et de pierreries, avec un orfray autour 
du col, le tout en argent dore .... dans le chef de Timage ost 
aussi lo chef du mesme Sainct (Hilaire), Torfray du col est enrichi 
par le devant d’une tres belle agatho d’une face d’homme depuis la 
teste jusque aux espaiiles ; ct est I’effigie aupres du naturel de 
I’empereur Auguste, environnee comme est aussi tout I’orfray de 
grande quantite de perles et riches pierreries. 

“L’orfray ou collet qui ost autour du col (de S. Benoist) est 
enrichi de grand nombre de perles et de pierreries, et par le devant 
d’une oxcellente agathe, representant la teste d’un homme jusques 
aux espaules, qui est Teffigie au naturel de Tempereur Tibere. La 
mitre est admirable, car olle est toute parsem^e do riches agathes 
sur lesquelles sent represontces diverses faces d’angos, d’hommes, 
de femmes, et d’animaux, tres bien taillees et elal)Ourees : et outre 
cola do plusieurs beaux rubis et saphirs et autres pierres avec plus 
de 300 perles oriontales. Ce reliquaire si procieux fut donne par 
le bon prince, Jean, Due do Berry, Tan 1393, en reconnaissance des 
reliques de S. Hilaire qu’il avoit eues do I’abbe et des religieux do 
S. Dony8.’’—(P. 105.) 

Caylus figures several antiques, both camei and intagli, selected 
from nearly throe hundred, at that time (1760) enchased in the 
sacred vessels and other ornaments belonging to the treasury of 
Troyes cathedral.t The majority, however, remarks Caylus, wore 
only small intagli in cornelian, and set in the ch^e, or portable 
shrine, containing a most precious tooth of St. Peter, and the 
entire head of the cheaper St. Philip. This chasse had been made 
for Bishop Gamier, almoner to the French crusaders at the taking 
of Constantinople in 1204, whence he piously stofe, “conveyed, the 
wise it call,” the apostle’s skulL 

• OYPANl AHPA AMMcuNIOC ANE0HKEN EH* ArA0G). S. Marco of Venice 
boasta, as I am informed on the best authority, an equally rich jpaho stuck full 
of precious stones and antiques. 

t Caylus, *lteoueil d’Autiquitos,’ t. v. pi. 52. 
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The ehiine of the Three Kings of Cologne, a work of the twelfth 
century, is a rich storehouse of antiques. The two gable-ends are 
adorned with the most important pieces at the goldsmith’s disposal, 
large and beautiful camei, and the sides are studded with engraved 
stonej? of all kinds ; for some subjects among them, Leda and the 
swan for instance, the devotees of that age must have l)een puzzled 
to find a Scriptural prototyjH).* Their original number was 226 
when described by Boisser6e, but the best were picked out in the 
hejira of 1794. This extraordinary sj^ecimen of modia)val metal- 
work was made by order of Philip von Heinsberg, dom-prohsty or 
dean, in 1170, to contain the three skulls of the “Wise Men,” 
brought from Constantinople, and presented by the Emperor 
Frederic I. to the Archbishop of Cologne six years before. In 
1794, out of fear of the advancing iconoclast French army, all the 
treasures of the cathedral were hastily carried off t(^ Amberg, 
whence in 1804 they were solemnly brought back to Cologne. In 
this interval the shrine had been crushed, many parts of it were 
lost, and several gems stolen — others say, sold for the maintenance 
of the ecclesiastics,” in which case as it would, naturally have lieen 
only the precious stones, not the antiques, that were the first to Ix) 
converted into money, the original number of the latter may l)e 
8UpiK)8ed not materially diminished. It was therefore completely 
remade by the Po/oclcs, artificers of Cologne, the missing pieces of 
the metal-work replaced by copies, and many precious stones, as 
well as antiques, were sujqdied by the devotion of the citizens to 
make up the deficiences. The length of the shrino was at this time 
reduced to 6 ft. 7 in. ; the height and breadth remaining as before. 
The material is silver-gilt. No more than the one gable-end 
exhibiting the skulls, blazing with diamonds (perhaps pastes), can 
be seen from the choir, through a strong grating. To insixict the 
monument, admittance into the chapel is obtained by a fee of one 
thaler, and a small lantern is sujipliod, the vaulted strong-room 
being in utter darkness. 

Next in iroj»ortance as a mediseval storehouse of antique gems 
was the shrine at Marburg, constmeted about 1250 to conlain the 
bones of Elizabeth, Landgravine of Thtiringen and Hesse, and 

♦ Conid they have interpreted tlio swan into n gigantic dove, and have dis- 
covered in the group a most materialistic representation of the descont of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Virgin ? The frequency with which this appanmtly most 
inappropriate design is introduced into ecclesiastical omiiments, afibrds but too 
much foundation for this belief; in fact, Jnstinus, the boldest of the Gnostic 
doctors, in his application of the Greek mythol(»gy to the support of his own 
system of Obristiauity, ex|niuds this very foble, as one of those foreshowing tlje 
descent of the Saviour. 
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canonized in 1235. This shrine, in the usual form of a house, 
sun’ounded by a Byzantine arcade, is 6 ft. long, 2 deep, and 3J 
high, above which the roof rises ft. It is constructed of oak 
overlaid with copper thickly gilt. The arcade is filled with seated 
figures of the Apostles, in silver-gilt, of which metal are also* made 
the elaborate bas-reliefs covering the roof. Under pediments, one 
in the middle of each side, corresponding in elevation with the 
gable ends of the edifice, are the four principal figures, two feet in 
height, seated on thrones, and projecting beyond the general 
outlines ; they are, Christ seated, Christ crucified, an angel hover- 
ing above Him (stolon in 1810), the Virgin and Child, and Saint 
Elizabeth. The eight bas-reliefs on the roof represented scenes 
in the life of that saint. 

The architectural portions of the metal- work were originally set 
with the enormous number of 824 stones, fifty-nine plates of 
mother-of-pearl, two large, one middle-sized, and many smaller 
pearls. The stones wore sapphires, emeralds, amethysts, jacinths, 
crystals, onyxes, almandines, calcedonies, and camelians, thus 
distributed ; 259 in the four principal figures ; 252 in the smaller ; 
in the ornamental portions of the roof and of the frames, 313. Of 
these, sixty-five stones were missing, as their empty settings 
showed. In November, 1810, it was carried off to Cassel by the 
orders of the Westphalian Govommont, but was returned to 
Marburg in 1814. During its absence, however, some antiquarian 
thief ha<l extracted every engraved gem but one, and these have 
disappeared for over. Fortunately, Professor Ullman availed 
himself of its removal from under the grating which had preserved 
it for six centuries to take impressions in sealing-wax of thirty- 
four intagli and one cameo. The most famous of all the camei was 
placed aliove the Madonna, a splendid sardonyx of three layers, the 
heads of Castor and Pollux, regarded during the Middle Ages as a 
most wonderful natural production, and for which a fonner Elector 
of Mayenco is said to have offered in vain the whole village of 
Anemoneburg. Of this, unluckily, no drawing has been preserved. 
Of these wax impressions Cruezer has published accurate fac- 
similes (in his * Archeeologie,’ vol. iii.), with a long and instructive 
commentary upon the subject of each. These subjects may be 
briefly enumerated, to exhibit the strange variety of engraved 
gems (valuable then for their occult virtues chiefly) offered by the 
piety of crusaders and pilgrims. The cathedral at Marburg is the 
first pure' Gothic building raised in Germany, begun in 1235, and 
finished in forty-eight years, as the church of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order. 
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The species of the stones were not marked by Ullman ; probably 
the settings, and the hnrry of the commissioners to be off with 
their booty, prevented his doing more than take the impressions, 
which we may conclude were those of the best engraved gems. 

1. Two goats under a tree; good work. 2. Cupid on a lion; 
very archaic. 3. Jove seated; common Boman. 4. Horse lying 
down, the head and neck of a cow appear above him ; good. 5. 
Warrior seated, his helmet on a cippus in front. (I have little 
doubt that, in 1854, at the sale of the Webb Gems, by one of those 
extraordinary chances so frequent in this study, this identical gem, 
a nicolo, came into my possession. The exact agreement in size, 
and in the singular false perspective of the hero’s further leg, 
renders this opinion almost a certainty.) 6. Warrior advancing; 
fine. 7. Jove seated; rude. 8. Head of Pallas; fine; a largish 
stone. 9. Kaven, above him the Delphic E ; nide. 10. Bonus 
Eventus, standing with cornucopia; fine. 10a. A Cufic legend. 
11. Jove seated; rude. 12. Fox in a car drawn by two cocks; 
fine. 13. Fortuna Nemesis, winged and hclrneted; fine and largo. 
14. A horseman, with what seems a torch over his shoulder (more 
prolmbly his mantle) ; rude work ; the only gem that has escaped, 
resembling a ruby. 15. Warrior seated, upon his hand a Victory, 
as it seems; fair. 16. A dolphin and two shells; Greek. 17. 
Head, laureated ; rude Boman. 18. Head, perhapS Medusa’s ; fine. 
19. Cray-fish ; rude. 20. Arabic, not Cufic, legend, translated by 
Wahl as a Dutch name, “von Frank.” 21. Boman seated between 
two Victories ; large stone, in the rudest Boman style. 22. Arabic 
legend. 23. Hercules standing, his hand resting on his club; 
good. 24. Pegasus, or the Sassanian Winged Bull ; rude. 25. 
Potter at work ; good. 26. Persian king, slaying a monster ; nide. 
27. Cufic legend; very neat. 29. Fortuna, or Nemesis; gofni, 
31. Head of Apollo, bay-crowned ; in the field riAIAN behind the 
head, and bay-sprig in front ; fine Greek work ; large stone. 32. 
Bacchante, standing, with a tray upon her homl ; rude. 33. Cujud 
mounted upon a hippocampus; fine. 34. Aquarius pouring an 
ami)hora into a crater, or perhaps a Faun ; in the field fo\ir largo 
letters, the rest on the reverse, throe letters, im])erfect ; Cruezer 
proposes the reading TO AMnEAO, “to Ampelus.” 35. Circular 
cameo, head of Pallas in the early Greek manner and flat relief. 
This stone, 1| inch wide, was placed in the centre of the canopy 
over the fifth apostle. 

We find attached to this shrine the same story of a luminous 
gem, as the oBculan in the shrine at Egmund, whereof Alardus 
tells so marvellous a tale ; a large egg-shaped stone, placed al)ove 
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the grand cameo, was ever believed to give light in the hours of 
darkness; but Cruezer ascertained it to be no more than yellow 
rock-crystal, and only luminous to the eye of faith. It was famous 
in the Middle Ages, as the “ Karfunkel ” of Marburg. 

The “ Tresor de Conques,” a secluded abbey in Auvergne, still 
preserves the most important monuments of Carlovingian art in 
existence anywhere, dedicated there by Charlemagne. Here is the 
statuette of Sainte Foy, Virgin and Martyr, seated on a throne, 
with a Byzantine crown on her head, and large square pendants in 
her ears, richly set with gems, the whole in gold repousse, 80 c. 
(32 in.) high. Also the A of Charlemagne, only survivor of the 
complete alphabet, one letter of which was presented to each of 
the principal abbeys of his empire, framed of oak overlaid with 
silver-gilt, 45 o. high, in form a triangle, with two verticals upon 
the base inside. In these, in the processional cross, and in the 
enamelled phylacteries of the reliquaries, are set, amongst other 
stones, some sixty engraved gems and three camei, mostly of the 
Lower Empire. The most curious are, a large sard, “a head of 
Caracalla,*’ very coarse work ; a seated Isis, on a large “ tourma- 
line,” and most singular of all, an amethyst intaglio, a man, his 
head in front-face, in a pleated robe, standing, in each hand a long 
foliated cross, precisely the type of a Carlovingian denier, legend, 
CARN. The Annales Archeologiques for 1860 give many plates 
of the figures, and all the engraved stones. 

Amongst the “ Vesselle de Chapelle ” of Louis, Due d’ Anjou, 
according to the inventory drawn up about 1365, we find some 
instnictive instances of this employment of camei. No. 23, “ Un 
tableau d’argent dore, seme par dedenz do esmoraudes granz et 
petites, balaiz granz et petiz, camahieux granz et petiz, et menues 
perles grant quantity. Et ou milieu dudit tableau a un tres grant 
camahieu vermeil, ouquel a Nostro Dame gisant Nostre Seigneur en la 
cresche, et les angelos tout entour, et dessouz a Nostre Dame qui 
baigne son enfant, et derriere elle a Saint Josef scant. Et sieent le 
dit tableau sur un souage qui est sem<5 de esmoraudes, de rubis 
d’Alisandre et de petites perles,” &c. This cameo, with its figures 
in red relief, “vermeil,” abounds too much in actors, although 
interpreted as angels, and is altogether too elaborate a composition 
for a Byzantine Christian work, as the minute description of the 
subject at first would tempt one to conclude. Doubtless it was 
antique, and represented that favourite theme of the Eoman 
artist, the Education of Bacchus. The good monk who drew up 
the inventory for Louis saw in the nymph Leucothea the Virgin 
Mary ; in the attendant genii, so many sportive angels ; and in 
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the seated Silenus, that ever-present actor in the history of 
Bacchus, the patriarchal-looking Joseph. 

No. 25 is **Une crois longue et grelle d’argent dor^, ot y est 
Nostre Seigneur en la dicte croiz tout estandu ; et est Tarbre 
d’icelle croiz sem5 de perles ot de pierrerio. Et a ou bout du 
bras de la croiz par en haut un camahieu ouquel a ij. chevaux qui 
menent un chariot, et les mene un home. Et es ij. boux des 
travers de la croiz a ij. testes d*omme, et est Tune blanche et 
Tautre vermeille. Et ou bout d’icelle crois a un autre camahieu 
ouquel a uno femme qui se siet en une chaire.” 

The following extract from the Trosor do S. Denys is extremely 
valuable, since it describes a most elalx^rate specimen of Carlo- 
vingian metal-work, as well as the manner in which remarkable 
engi*aved stones continued to retain their primary estimation, 
although for reasons totally diverse — for the aqiia-marine here 
mentioned is the celebrated Julia Titi^ the work of Evodus ; the 
“ Gem of King David ” is a lump of antique sclimelze pfiste, of 
w'hioh I have seen specimens exhibiting the same odd transition of 
colours on the change of light : — 

“ Un tree riche joyau et tres precieux reliquairo nomm6 I’escrain 
de Charlemagne k cause qu’il a jadis servy a la chapelle de ce 
saiiict empereur. Cette rare piece est on fa^on do tableau, 
composee de trois estages d’or, enrichie do grand noml>re de pierros 
precieuses, commo d’aiguos marines, saphira, esmcraudes, cassi- 
doines, rubis, grenats, et do tres l>ello8 perles or ien tales ton tea 
onchassees en or. Entre ces pierrories il y en a uno admirable 
large commo un douzaiii de France, tailleo en ovale et enchassee 
en or conime les autres, laquelle, estant j>oH^e sur la paulme de la 
main ou sur quelque autre lieu plat, paroist verte, et levee aii jour 
ello semble estro de coulour de pourpre. Elle a autrefois servy 
au gland Boy David, comme il appert par les lettres, burinees 
sur I’enchaussure quo disont — ‘Hie lapis fuit Davidis regis et 
prophetae.’ 

“Sur la faisse de cet escrain ou buffet d’honnour on voit uno 
aiguo marine des plus IksUos, sur laquelle est represonteo on demy- 
relief * TefiSgie do Cloopatre, Boyne d’Egjqito, ou scion aucums do 
la princcsso Julia, fille do rEmpereur Tito ; piiico tres rare ct admiroe 
do tous ceiix qui la voyent. Antour de cette eflSgie sent graves 
cos deux mots Grecs — EYOAOZ EnOIEI.”t 

* An optical illusion due to the stone being sot with tho intaglio downwards, 
and its convex back upmost, according to the then established fashion of setting 
tho vast engraved crystal cabochons of the period. 

t ‘Tr^or do R. Denys,' p. 102. 
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“Un exoellont camahien d’agathe blanche snr laqnelle est 
relev6e la face d’une femme oonronnee, qui est Teffigie de la Hoyne 
de Saha, laquelle se transports de son royaume en Jerusalem pour 
y voir le Roy Solomon et ouyr sa sapience, comme diet TEscriture 
Saincte (3 Reg. 10). Cette pi^ce est tr^s antique et digne do 
remarque. Elio est enchassee en argent dore et enrichie de 
plusieurs pierres precieuses.” 

The Tr68or also boasted of important examples of imperial 
“onychina et murrhina,” now dedicated to the service of the 
altar ; e. g . : — 

“ Un calico tres exquis fait d’uno tres belle agathe, gauderonn6 
par dehors, admirable pour la boaute et varieto des coulours quo s’y 
sont trouvees naturollement osparses 9a et \k en fa^on de papier 
marbre,** a comparison aptly, though undesignedly, illustrating 
Pliny’s description of the latter, and attesting the fitness of 
Martial’s epithet — 

“ . . . maculosss pocula murrhio.” 

In the cathedral of Brunswick is still shown a singular adapta- 
tion of antique jewels to the decoration of a reliquary ; it is the 
arm of St. Blaize (brought from Palestine by Henry the Lion in 
the eleventh century), encased in silver on the fingers of which 
are no less than fourteen rings. 

In the Patent Roll 51 Henry III. (a.d. 1206-67) a list has been 
preserved of jewels collected by that king for the enrichment of 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. Some 
may have been obtained at Rome by the Abbot of Westminster, 
Richard de Ware, who was sent to Italy at that time, and brought 
over Peter, “ civis Romanus,” by whom the bc^ement of the shrine 
was constructed, ornamented with glass mosaic and marbles, and 
upon this was placed the golden jewelled feretory wrought by two 
goldsmiths of London, Fitz-Otho and Edward his son. The entry 
on the Patent Roll, from which the following particulars regarding 
this shrine are derived, enumerates the costly provision made by 
Henry III. — **Lapides protiosos et jocalia deputata casso sive 
feretro in quo corpus beatissimi Edwardi Regis disposuimus 
collocari.” * 

“Firmaculum cum camauto in medio , . . anulus cum saphiro 
inciso t • • • baculus continens vij. anulos cum chamahutis parvis 
. . . pulchrum chamahutum cum imaginibus filiorum Jacobi in 
oapsa aurea cum rubettis et smaragdiuibus in circumferentia . • . 

* Extraoted from Oanon Bock’s invaluable reperlory of Ecclesiastical Auti- 
quliles, the * Ohuroh of Our Fathers,’ vol. iii. part 1, p. 393. 

t Mention is made of a second ring, “ cum saphiro inciso.” 

I 
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chamahutuxn cum tribus imaginibus in capsa aurea * • • • ohama- 
hutum cum imaginibus Moysis et serpentis ’* (-ffisculapius ? ) 

. cbamabutum cum magno capite . . . chamahutum cum 
curru et equitibus . . . chamahutum cum imagine in medio • • • 
chamahutum cum imagine regis . . chamahutum optimum cum 
ij. albis imaginibus . . . chamahutum cum imagine leonis . . . 
chamaliutum cum duabus imaginibus et arbore . • . chamahutum 
cum capite elevato . . . chamahutum cum ij. capitibus . . . chama- 
hutum cum imagine beate Marie . . . chamahutum cum capite 
duplicate . . . magna pcrla ad modum chamahuti . . . chamahutum 
cum aquila • . 

The list continues with a further enumeration of camei thus 
described — ** cum ij. angelis . . . cum ymagine alba . . . cum 
capite albo . . . cum capite bene crinito . , . chamahutum album 
cum imagine mulieris cum puoro et dracone ” (Cores and Tripto- 
lemus ?) . . chamahutum cum equo . . . cum capito et leone 

opposite in capsa aurea ad modum crucis . . . cum capite albo 
barbato ... in capsa aurea ad modum crucis cum bove . . . cum 
imagine alba cum magestate ex parte alba f. . . chamahutum in 
capsa aurea ad modum targie . • • cum ij. capitibus albis . . . cum 
laticibus (lyncibus ?) et curru . . , cum cane . . . cum capite bar- 
bato . . . chamahutum cristallinum cum capito . . . cum capite 
ruffo} . . . cum capite bepertito (Janus?) crinito . . . cum leone 
• . . j. chamahutum in anulo pontificali.” The number of camei is 
in all not less than eighty-five. 

Amongst precious stones the following are enumerated ; each is 
described as “ in capsa aurea,” or “ in capsa argenti.” — “ Onicleus 
— saphirus — citrinus — amatista — prasina — canis onicleus — phiola 
oniclea et alia cristallina — balesii — minute prasino in una chinchia 
— ^perle in una chinchia,” § &c, “ Saphirus crinitm in capsa aurea ” 
may have been an asteria sapphire. We find also “ij. panchii 
calcidonii,” probably for panchri (Pliny), multicoloured; also 
“ decern ookille et unum album capud ; ” the cokillo, coquilles^ were 
possibly disks of mother-o’-pearl, at that time accounted very 
precious, and of which numerous examples are to l>o seen on the 

♦ In each case, in the following items, ♦* the camahntnm ” is described as “ in 
capsa aurea,” or “ in capsa auri.” 

t Other camei are mentioned “ cum magestate,” God the Father (a Serapis 
or Jupiter’s bust ?). 

X This description occurs again in other instances. 

§ This term here occurs repeatedly ; it is somewhat obscure ; the glossaries 
give ehinehitha (whence quincaUlerie^ or chmaica, reconditorinm, apotheca, &o. 
In old French chinche signifies a piece of cloth, chiffon^ in which possibly tlio 
jewels may have be en wrapped up. 
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GotWo crowns found at Guarrazar, and now preserved at Paris in 
the Mus^e des Thermos.* They occur also on the Marburg shrine 
and on the crown of the Lombard Queen Theodelinda at Monza.f 
Theophilus alludes to the use of mothor-o*-pearl in goldsmiths* work,{ 
The expression “capite olevato,” repeatedly occurring in the 
foregoing list of camei clearly signifies work in very high relief, or 
more than mezzo-relievo. The “capita oniclea” I suppose to 
have been heads (phalerse) carved en ronde hosse. 

The feretrum was furthermore enriched by Henry III. with 
images representing St. Peter trampling upon Nero, St. Edmund, 
and other regal personages, set with precious stones, emeralds, 
sapphires, “balesiis, granatis, rubettis,” &o. I may refer to the 
Patent Koll, as cited by Canon Rock, for more full details. 

The following item claims notice : — “ unum magnum chamahutum 
in capsa aurea cum cathena aurea,” valued at the enormous price of 
200Z., equal to about 4000Z. at the present time. Also, amongst the 
precious stones, a sapphire of the enormous size of 54 dwts., or 324 
carats. 

This shrine may be supposed to have remained intact down to 
the time of the suppression of the monastery. All the valuable 
portion would then have been confiscated for the king’s use, as is 
recorded in the case of the Canterbury shrine, of which the spoils 
in gold and jewels filled two chests, that required six or eight 
strong men, according to Stow, to carry each chest out of the 
church. 

Numerous “ Lapidaria ” are extant, both in MS. and in the 
collection published by Camillus Leonardi in 1502 (ascribed to 
Solomon, Chael, Ragiel, and Ralmnus Maurus), minutely describing 
the virtues of the different figures engraved on gems. Nonsensical 
as are their explanations of the designs and all their deductions 
thence, these doctrines were received with implicit faith during 
the Middle Ages. The mode of expression occasionally used makes 
the reader more than suspect that the compilers of these guides 
mistook (like the Marburghers above mentioned) the engravings 
upon the stones for the actual work of nature I so completely had 
all knowledge of this art perished. The more learned regarded 
them as the works of the children of Israel in the wilderness, hence 
their common name in those times of “ Pierres d’Israol ” and “ Jews* 

• * Catalogue dos Objets d’Art, Ac., exposes au Musm des Thermes,’ pp. 355, 
357, edit 1864. 

t ‘Arch. iTourn.,’ vol. xiv. p. 14. 

X Theophilus, lib. ili, c. 95. “ Secaniur chonchos marinm jK'r paries et inde 
limantur niargaritto. 

1 2 
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stones.** A few examples of the snpposed virtues of these sigils 
will not be without interest to the reader. 

Thetel Babanus, a most ancient doctor/* says that the following 
figures are of the greatest potency ; — 

1. Man, on jas|)er, with shield in his left hand, and in his right 
an idol or some warlike weapon ; with vijxirs instead of legs, and 
with the head of a cock or of a lion, and clad in a breastplate. 
This figure gives victory in battle and protects against poison (the 
Abraxas-god). 

2. Man with a bundle of herbs on his nock, if found on a jasper, 
gives the ix>wer of distinguishing diseases, and sto|>s the flow of 
blood from any ]>art. This stone Galen is said always to have 
carried aljout with hiin. 

3. Cross, cut on a green jasper, saves from drowning. 

4. Wolf, on jasi^er, defends from snares, and prevents the uttering 
of foolish w’ords. 

Stag, on any stone, cures lunatics and madmen. 

0. Lamb protects against i^alsy and ague. 

7. Virgin in long ro)>e, wHth laurel-branch in her hand, cut on 
jasper, secures against drowning and the vexation of demons, and 
gives success in all undertakings. 

8. Man holding a palm-branch in his hand, cut on jasjx^r, renders 
the wearer pow'crful and acceptable to princes. 

A vciy ancient book ascrilied to Bolomon, by Camillo, thus 
Ijegins: “In the name of the Loitl, This is the precious book 
which the Children of Israel made in the Wildeniess acooixling to 
thy name, O Lord, and according to the course of the stars.** 

1. Old man seated on a plough (as in No. 1. of Chael) is thus 
proved ; Take clean black wool undyed and wrap up the stono 
therein, place it amongst wheal straw and lie with thy head ujion 
it : thou shalt see in thy sleep all the treasures of the kingdom in 
which thou art, and how to obtain them. Water, in which it has 
been steeped, cures all diseases of cattle. 

2. Man, with helmet on his head, shield hung round his neck, 
and sword raised on high, and trampling on a ser|ient, engraved on 
jasper, hang round thy neck, and thou shall not fear any foe, yet 
be not thou slothful ; in all things shall thou be victorious, spedalJy 
in war. It ought to be set in brass. 

3. Hoise, with a oockatrioe or crocodile on his back, on a jacinth, 
is of power in all oonferonoes and debates : and wearing it thou 
shalt be loved fay all, both men and boasts. It must bo set in 
gold. 

4. Man seated and a woman standing before him with her 
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hair hanging down to the thighs, and casting her eyes up- 
wards ; this, engraved on camelian, hath the virtue that every 
man and woman touched therewith will immediately become 
obedient to thy will in all things. It must be set in gold weigh- 
ing as much as the stone itself : and under it the herb betony and 
ambergris. 

5. Horse, with rider bearing a sceptre, on amethyst, renders all 
princes and nobles obedient to the owner. It ought to be set in 
twice its own weight of gold or silver. 

6. Homed animal, having under him a horse which drags 
behind him half a goat, gives the power of taming all beasts, and 
must be set in lead. 

7. Bird, with olive-leaf^ in its bill, cut on pyrites and set in a 
silver ring. Having this on thy right hand thou shall be invited 
to every feast, and those present shall not eat, but shall gase upon 
thee. 

8. Scorpion and Sagittary fighting together, on any stone. Set 
this in an iron ring, and if thou wish to prove its efBcaey impress 
it in wax, and whomsoever thou shall touch therewith they shall 
immediately quarrel. 

9. Bam, with the half-figure of an ox, on any stone, set in a 
silver ring, and whomsoever thou shalt touch therewith they shall 
immeiliately 1)0 reconciled to one another. 

10. Woman, one half a fish, holding a mirror and a branch ; cut 
on a marine hyacinth (pale sapphire) ; set in a gold ring and cover 
the signet \idth wax, and wear on thy finger. And when thou 
wishost to go anywhere and not he seen, hold the gem tight within 
thy |)alm, and thou shalt have thy desire. 

11. Man ploughing, ami over him the hand of the Lord making 
a sign,* and a star, if cut on any stone, and worn in all purity, 
thou shalt never |)erish by tempest, nor shall tliy cro|)s receive 
damage from storms. 

1 2. Head witli nook ; cut on green jas|)er ; set in a brass or iron 
ring engraved with the letters B. B. P. P. N. E. N. A. Wear 
this and thou shalt in no wise |)erish, but bo preserved fmm many 
diseases, specially fever and dropsy ; it likowdso gives good luck in 
fowling. Thou shalt also be reasonable and amiable in all things : 
in batUo and in law-suits tliou shalt be victor. It awls women in 
conceiving, and in child-birth it gives peace and concord, and 

* That is, a dosed Itaad with the two first fingeiw stretched issuing from a 
cloud, as is often seen on the later ** Scgnai^ is the psouUar word for 

^ to bless** in Italian. 
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many good tilings to the wearer; but ho niiist do so in all justice! 
and honesty. 

13. Basilisk or 8yreu, half-womim hiilf-sori)ont. With this on 
any gem thou shalt lie able to touch any venomous creature with- 
out hurt, 

14. Basilisk and Dragon entwined together, or ciiniolian, and 
also a bull’s heail. Put it round thy neck when thou wishes t to 
light with any beast of the wood or of the sea, and they shall 
quickly Ihs conquered. 

15. Man naked and bloated, crowned and holding a cup and a 
branch : if cut on jet, set in any metal, and any one having a fever 
and wearing this shall forthwith l»e cured. 

Id. Man, with buirs head and eagle’s feet, on any stone, make 
an impression thereof in wax, and so long us it is ujk)U thee no 
man sliall sjK^ak evil of thoc. 

17. Man standing, and tall, holding an oUdiis (jmtera) in one 
hand an<l a ser[»ent in the other, with the sun over his heail and a 
lion under his feet : if cut a diaccslius (diwlochiis), set in u 
leaden ring, and put underneath wormwtKxl and fenugrtH»k. (*arry 
it to the Iwuik af a river and cal! up whatsi^ever evil spirit thou 
pleasest, and thou shall have from them answers to all thy questions. 

IH. Aquarius, <»ii a green tiirquois : the wearer shall have grssi 
luck in all his buying and selling, m that buyers shall seek afU^r 
him. 

10, Youth, having a crown on his head, and seated on a throne 
with four legs, and under each leg a man standing and su]qK»rting 
the throne <m his neck; round the neck of the seatofl hguro a 
circle, and his hands raised up to heaven ; if cut on a white 
hyacinth (pale sapphire), ought to Iw sitt in a silver ring of tlio 
same weight as the stone, and under it put mastic and turjtentinc. 
Make the seal in wax and give it to any one, oinl let him caiT)' it 
aliout on his neck or person, either the wax or the ring, and go 
with pure miml, and chastely, licfore king, noble, or wise man, and 
he shall obtain frcmi tlierii whats<xn'er ho umy desire. 

20. Man, seaUs.1 on a fish, cut on rwl jas)»er, lieing put ujKm the 
dress of any one at a feast when eating with his right luind, he 
shall never l>e saiisfietl. 

21. Bearded man, holding a fiower in his hand, cut on camoltan 
and set in a tin ring, the ring lieitig made at the change of the 
moon, on a Friday, the 1st or 8th of the month, whomsoever thou 
shalt touch therewith he shall come to do thy will. 

22. Serpent, with a man on. his liack and a raven over his tail, 
engra%*ed on any stone, makes the wearer rich and crafty. 
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23. Man, standing on a dragon, holding a sword, must he set in 
a leaden or iron ring : then all the spirits that dwell in darkness 
shall obey the wearer, and shall reveal unto him in a low-toned song 
the place of hidden treasure and the mode of winning the same. 

24. Man ruling, and holding in one hand the bridle, in the other 
a bow, and girt with a sword, engraved on pyrites, set in a gold 
ring, it will render thee invincible in all battles. And whoever 
shall steep this ring in oil of musk, and anoint his face with the 
said oil, idl that see him shall fear him, and none shall resist. 

25. Man, erect in armour, holding a drawn sword and wearing a 
helmet, if set in an iron ring of the same weight, renders the 
wearer invincible in battle. 

26. Man, bearing in his hand a mulatto (mutande^ drawers ? ), cut 
on Euchilus, makes the wearer to be feared and respected by all 
people. 

27. Winged horse, on any stone, is the best for soldiers, and 
gives s|>eed and courage in battle ; it also preserves horses from all 
diseases as long as they have it upon them. 

28. Serpent twined round a bear, on any stone, makes the wearer 
cunning and steady of purpose. 

29. Hercules, holding a club and slapng a lion or other monster, 
engraved on any stone, gives victory in battle. 

30. Tree, vino, or wheat-ear, on any stone, makes one abound in 
food and clothing, and to have the favour of the great. 

81 Mars in armour, or a Virgin in a long robe with a vestment 
wrapped about her, and holding a laurel-branch, cut on ja8[)er, 
makes the wearer successful in all undertakings, defends him from 
violent deatli, and drowning and all accidents. 

32. Mars, that is a figure holding a lance, on any stone, makes 
tlie bearer bold, warlike, and invincible. 

33. Jupiter, the figure of a man with a ram*s head, on any stone, 
makes the wearer beloved by all creatures, and to obtain whatever 
ho may demand. 

84. Capricorn, on camel ian, set in a silver ring, and carry 
about with thee, thou shalt never bo harmeil in purse or person 
by thine enemies, neither sliali a judge \yuas an unjust sentence 
against thee ; thou shalt abound in business and in honour, and 
gain the friendship of many, and all enchantments made against 
time idifdl bo of none effect, and no foe, however powerful, shall be 
able to resist thee in battle,* 

* A very couiploU* IriMitiae on this snbjoot luia bocn publiabod by G. Domay, 
rtiria, 1877 , with imtolypce of nincty-aeven spcolmens. 
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XXXI. 

Thus the art slumbered on, seemingly destined never to be 
revived : all but totally extinct in the West ; in the East confined 
to the production of the intricate ooiivolutions of cy[>hers and 
monograms ; when almost simultaneously with the first dawn of 
the revival of letters in Italy it not only woke up, but vrithin the 
limits of a single lifetime attained to a second maturity, not merely 
rivalling its antique parent in skill and in taste, but in the one 
branch of cameo-engraving far exceeding her in the profusion, and 
frequently in the merit of its j performances. Every ex|)erienc6d 
eonnoisseur has, in truth, jterfKPtual occasion to echo the remark of 
the judicious Eas{>e, tliat by far the grcpatcr })art of the camei one 
sees are works of the Cinque-CMjnto school. 

Towards the middle of tlic fifteenth century Italian art was fast 
growing more classical, having gradually freed itself from the 
trammels of Gothicism, “la secca mauiera Ttnlesca,’* as Vasari 
aptly terms it, in proixpition as the power of the (tennan etn|>eror8 
waned away all over the ]>eiiitisula. Vasari, in his * Lives,* often 
alludes to the struggles going on, lie fore tliis date, of men of genius 
t4i regain “ 11 lielhi,** that is, the classical manner, and tlieir blind, 
and mostly wild, attempts to emanci[)ate themselves from a foreign 
style which they felt, not knowing wherefore, to lie utterly 
repugnant to tlieir nature. 

The restoration of St. Peter’s Chair to a native line of Pojios, after 
its long removal and occupation by a Gallicaii dynasty, the creatures 
and the tools of tlic kings of Fniiiotr, contribiitiHl iiiiuicnscly to tlio 
bringing aliout of this complete revolution in tlie arts. Tho 
transition from barliarian stiffiic^ss, ami the “ criukuui-crankum ” of 
the G<ithic, to classical free<lom and elegance, is plainly to lie 
^acoul in all the works of Uic Quattro-<xuito school ; in tlieir 
sepulchres, Ims-reliefs, ivurj' and wooil carvings, and nirUu Do- 
natello, who cndeii bis long and indnstrious career in tlie year 1460, 
Vasari expressly staUss bwk antique qemn and medals for his guide, 
“ ritratti camei antichi e rovt^sci di inedaglie,” in tho dcsttgning 
the eight bas-reliefs which still adoni the c«irtilo of the Palaxao 
Bicardi, exoeiite<l for his great patron, the older Cosimo del Medici. 
It will materially illustrate this |iart of our subject to sjiecify what 
were these designs. They come in this order : the ]^|>c of the 
FaUadiuin — Hercules vafn|uisbed hy Cupid— Hercmles in the 
Garden of the Hosiicrides— an Oracle— the Triumph of Cupid — 
Ariadne surroutidcd by the tiaiyn and Bacehantoa- a CJenlaur— a 
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Slave kneeling before his Conqueror. All these subjects are 
evidently drawn from gems, most of them are very &miliar to the 
oollector — for, notwithstanding Tasari’s addition (very probably 
made at random), none of them are to be found on Ihe reverses 
of medals.’* 

The new-born passion for the remains of antiquity was 
necessarily compell^ in the beginning to seek its gratidcation in 
the gems so long treasured up by their mediseval possessors for 
the sake of their intrinsic value or their supposed inherent and 
talismanic virtues, but which the newly opened eyes of a more 
cultivated generation had commenced to appreciate on the ground 
of their true merits. Pope Paul II., a Venetian by birth (whom 
we have already seen quoted by Vasari as inaugurating an era of 
improvement in the Glyptic art), had thus early (in 1464-71) 
formed a collection of gems in the spirit of a man of education and 
of taste, for 11 Papiense records of him, Eruditoe oculos habens 
ad oemenda quee pr«eclari sunt operis, multa conquisivit a Greecia 
at(]ue Asia atque aliis gentibus.” In fact Majolo (Colloq. xvii.) 
makes him out a true martyr to his love for them, ascribing his 
death to a cold caught from the weight and chill of the rings with 
which the aged l\)utiff was wont to overload his fingers — perhaps 
the most re8|)ectable occasion of deatli of any recorded in papal 
historjs whore the so frequent cause assigned is a dose of poison or a 
furious fit of |)assion. 

To imitate these legacies of their Etruscan and Boman ancestors 
w*as the next step, and that far from a difficult one. The 
meclianical processes, themselves of the simplest nature, w'cre 
already known to the Italians from their perpetual intercourse 
with the Muhamuiedans of the Levant, and the goldsmith who had 
worked from his youth at niellntura was, as far as drawing in 
miniature went, <[uito on a level with tlio Dioscorides and tlio 
Evodus of the Augustan Age. This is the reason why tlio art 
reached its second full development in so short a time, and with- 
out {tassing thnmgh any of the stages of infancy ; for the few 
works that betray any influence of mediaeval taste are, as the 
instances above collected, convincingly manifest, aznongst the 
rarest of the rare. 

By the end of the same oentuiy we find Camille (Cesaro Borgia’s 
physician) praising four gem-engravers — Aiiichini of Ferrara, Gio, 
Maria of Mantua, Tagliaomrne of Genoa, and Leonardo of Milan — as 
equal to any of Uie ancients in their profession ; and furthermore 
stating that their works weie difTused throughout all Italy — a 
sufficient proof of the previous length of time over which their 
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labours had extended. And again tliat tliis art was amongst the 
first to revive in Italy, ap{)ears from the curious, though unsatis* 
fimtory notice, to which attention has Ix^en alrcatly directed, of the 
proficiency therein of the Florentine Pcruzzi as early as the date 
1379. The same inference is also to ho legitimaUdy drawn from 
the enigmatical expi-essions of Vasari, to interpret which an 
attempt has been made in the same section. But to come t<» 
historical data, they are to be found first in the continuation of the 
same passage of Vasari’s, whore, after quoting tJio ejxwh of Paul 
II., he goes on thus : “ Thenceforward the art went on improving 
until Lorenzo dei Medici, a groat amateur and collector of gems of 
all kinds, intagli, <kc., and his son I^iero, in order to intro<luce its 
cultivation into tlioir dominions, invited thither a great numl»er of 
masters from different countries, w'ho, besides rejiairing (rasseitar) 
the (antique) gems for them, brought along w’itli them many fine 
things. From these masters a young man, afterwards sumamed 
from his occu|)atiou ‘Giovanni dello Coniiuole,* ‘JoAii of the 
CanieUaM^' learnt the art of engraving in intaglio through 
Lorenzo’s encouragement.” Those “ engravers from diftbrent 
countries” in all proliability came from no more remote region 
than the north of Italy, the ultima Utule of a Tuscan’s geography. 
It will bo noticed that the four masters cited by Cainillo as the 
most eminent in their profession are all from tliat region ; and to 
the last Milan continued the head-quarters of the workers in 
crj'staL 

The pupil, this young Florentine, soon suiq^assed his instructors, 
for many years later, and after the Cinque-cento had burst forth in 
its full glory, the Grand I>uko Francesco 1. used to jH^int out the 
head of Savonarola by him (a largo intaglio in sanl still presc»r\'o<i 
in the Galleria) as the finest piece in the whole collection ; and this 
prince, despite his vi(?iousnos8, was a man of exquisite taste. And 
besides this, his cajjo d'opera^ “an infinity of his works lx>th large 
and small,” were to be seen when Vasari wrote. 
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XXXII. 

The next, century, the famous Ciuque-centc, emblazons the 
familiar names of Valerio Belli il Vicentino, whose talents and 
industry wore patron i8o<i ocpially by Clement VII. and Charles V.; 
Alessandro Cesati, sumamed il Greco^ master of the mint to 
Paul III. ; Matteo del Nazzaro, who served Francois I. in a similar 
ca]:iacity at l^aris, where ho trained up many pupils; Clement 
Birago and Jacopo da Trezzo, the iirst who engraved upon the 
diamond, and both enriched in the service of Philip II. ; 
accompanied by an interminable array of others of nearly equal 
merit, whoso works, for the most jiart carnet (now in many cases 
passing for antique), constitute the choicest ornaments of every 
imjtortant cabinet. 

The vast iiumlxjr of the practitioners of this art in the single 
city of Romo is clearly indicated by the quaint expression of 
Vasari, whore, siKjaking of the first quarter of the century, ho 
ol«erves “ Valerio was the cause that the profession in his time 
w'as swollen by so many recruits, that previous to the sack of 
Rome (1527) so yast a number had been drawn together thither 
from Milan and from other places, that it was a w'onder to behold.” 

The recent application of the wheel and of the magnifying-glass 
id the pnxje^'s <jf their art had enabled this newdy created class to 
|K)iir fortli a fltHxl of camei with a facility evidently not i)os8essed 
by their brethren of antiquity ; ^whilst the demand for them as 
personal oniaments for the neck-chain, for medallions to bo worn 
in the cap, for inlaying in tlio elalK)rate pieces of plate, such 
favourites wdth the nobles of the age, far exceeded that for the 
works in intaglio; thus reversing what had been the rule in 
ancient times. It was the influence of this fashion that stimulated 
<Mim€M>engraving to the remarkable degree which their present 
'abundance remains to manifest — an abundance that astonishes all 
who are caimble of recognising the stamp of the school. It is one 
sufficiently marked : the prtduberancc of the relief, often aided by 
nnder^tting^ and the perfect evenness of the field are technical 
criteria ; whilst the picture-like grouping of the figures and their 
violent movement are artistic points strongly contrasting with the 
treatment of the antique works of the kind. In the latter the 
raised parts present the api^earanoe of having been diiselled aw'ay 
vrith a cutting-instrument, the strokes of which are still j>eroep- 
tible in places ; the ground is never j»erfectly levelled, the relief 
is flat, with its edges cut down i»eri>endicularly to the lower stratum, 
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whilst the entire design breathes the classic simplicity of the period 
that produced it. 

To enumerate a few amongst the innumerable fine productions 
of Cinque-cento skill in this branch of art, that possess peculiar 
historical interest. First in the list stands the fatal ring, the 
love-gift of the Virgin Queen to Essex, the retention of which 
token by the treachery of the messenger Lady Nottingham, was 
the death-warrant of the supposed contumacious favourite. From 
Essex's daughter. Lady Francos Devereux, it has descended in an 
unbroken line of heritage from mother to daughter down to the 
present owner Lord John Thynne. It is set with a cameo bust of 
the Queen, most exquisitely cut on a miniature scale in a fine 
sardonyx of three layers : the ring itself is of a very simple but 
elegant form, and enamelled on the back with flowers in blue. 

Lord Fitzhardinge again treasures a family relic of great artistic 
value in the celebrated “ Hunsdon onyx.” To quote Mr. Bock’s 
accurate description, it is “ a sardonyx of throe strata, the lowest 
l)cing a rich dark brown, representing the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda. The figure of Andromeda chained to the portico of a 
building on an island, the city on the coast at a distance, the animals 
on the trees adjoining the building, and the sea-monster in the 
foreground, are all most minutely and exquisitely worked. The 
cameo, which is on a stone of remarkable form and beauty, and 
the enamelled gold frame in which it is set, are works of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. This exquisite jewel was 
bequeathed by George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, K.G. (who 
died in 1G03), to his wife Elizabeth Spencer, and afterwards to his 
only daughter, Elizabeth Lady Berkeley, with strict injunctions to 
transmit the same to her iwsterity, with other jewels, to be 
preserved * soo longe as the conscience of my heircs shall have 
grace and honestie to perform my will ; for that I esteeme them 
right jewels and monumentes worthio to l>e kept for their beautie, 
rareness, and that for monio they are not to be matched, nor the 
like yet knowen to be founde in this roalmo.’ Height 3^ inches, 
width the same.” 

A third very elaborate work of the same school was discovered 
by myself amongst the gems belonging to S. Bosanquet, Esq., of 
Dingestow House, Monmouth. It is a jewel of St. George, cut in 
high relief in precious sardonyx of several layers, 2 inches long by 
IJ wide, in form an oval. The engraver has most skilfully 
availed himself of the numerous shades in his material to give 
oflect to the different figures. The dragon is represented, the most 
prominent object, in the brown with a greenish reflex ; the 
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knight’s body in a lighter shade of the same, but his face is 
rendered in an opaque white, as are likewise the forequarters of 
his steed — ^the trappings of the last are in a light brown. The 
Princess Saba, kneeling in the distance, is formed in the pure 
white of the stone; the trees have an actual shade of green 
assigned to their foliage. The execution of this cameo is truly 
wonderful — the dragon, St. George, and his horse, being in almost 
full relief, owing to which one fore-leg of the horse has suffered 
fracture. This work may, for its merit, be placed amongst the 
best of the Cinque-cento, and may on the same grounds l)o 
attributed either to Matteo del Nazzaro, chief-engraver to 
Fran9oi8 I., or perhaps with more probability to that pupil of 
his (whose name is unknown) who has left us such extraordinary 
portraits, in cameo, of Henry VIIL and his family, two of which 
are in the Royal and one in the Devonshire cabinet of gems. This 
sardonyx is mounted in a simple gold frame, surrounded with a 
thin cable border, streaked with black enamel. The back presents 
an elegant enrichment, in green enamel, imitating a laurel-wreath. 
Being a piece of such extreme costliness, if we consider the 
estimation in which similar works were held at the period of 
its execution, there seems good reason to suppose it a jewel 
worn either by Henry himself, or by one of his three children 
and successors, as what is properly termed the “ Jewel of the 
Garter,” — a distinct thing from the “ George ” itself, which is 
necessarily of gold. This supposition as to its first ownership is 
confirmed by the Tudor rose, engraved upon the lid of the massy 
rudely-made original silver box, which continues to serve for its 
receptacle. 

Although its cameo-works constituted the chief glory of this 
school, yet one class of intaglio namely, those cut in square or oval 
plaques of rock-crystal, and upon a gigantic scale, were special 
favourites with its wealthy patrons. Amongst such plaques are to 
be found the choicest remains of Valerio il Vicentino, and of his 
rival Gio. del Castel Bolognese. By a return, probably undesigned, 
to a fashion already noticed as flourishing in the Carlovingian 
period, these crystals were particularly made for the decoration of 
church-plate, generally being framed in the precious metals for the 
panels of coffers, or for the other furniture of the altar, such as 
crucifixes and candlesticks. Hence the usually Scriptural character 
of the designs they present. The fewer examples with profane or 
amatory subjects were similarly introduced into the ornamentation 
of the sumptuous works of the goldsmith that loaded the beaufets 
of every nobleman of the times. 
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Camei, on the other hand, embellished the dresses, and even the 
armour of the noble and the wealthy, and their employment 
brought about a revolution in fashion, the exact converse of that 
we have noticed as taking place under the Lower Empire. These 
gem-works now replace the broad gold medallions of the preceding 
generation in the bonnet and in the pendent jewel. 


XXXIII. 

From the middle of this century downwards all the arts of 
design, this included, began to decline with lamentable rapidity. 
They had lost their former patrons, the grand old Popes and 
Cardinals, like Loo X., Clement VIL, Paul III., Cornaro, Salviati, 
Tppolito dei Medici, Alessandro Farnose, true Romans of the 
Cmsarian epoch, in their lives as in their tastes, more than half 
Pagan by their education, magnificent even in their vices, which 
in truth were far less pernicious to society than the sour virtues, 
pushed to excess, of the bigots of the succeeding generation. In 
the place of Charles V., Francois I., and the Medicean Popes, 
gloomy, scrupulous bigots now rule Church and State; wo have 
Pius IV. instead of Leo X. In the j)laco of the old princely, 
M«-moral ecclesiastics, appear, on the one side, the Jesuits, with 
their soul-crushing system, encountered on the other part by the 
equally degrading tyranny of the Calvinistic creed. In a word, 
the most uncomfortable ijeriod of European history is that lying 
between the death of Charles V. (1558) and the accession of 
Louis XIV., or nearly a complete century. War, pestilence, 
famine, desolated every region in its turn, and gallery after gallery 
of the choicest works of art accumulated in better times, fell a 
juey to the brutal soldiery at the successive captures of the 
different capitals. 

Thus it was that the Seventeenth Century, the unproductive and 
much contemned Seicento of the Italians, the parent of the Barocco 
in architecture and sculpture, from all those causes combined, 
witnessed, not merely a decline, but even a considerable retrogres- 
sion in all the arts. As a necessary consequence, there is a vast 
falling off perceptible in the quantity, as well as in the quality of 
the glyptic works of this period, that art being the first to suffer 
from the decay of national prosperity. Its remains, such as they 
are, chiefly consist in the heads of deities and philosophers coarsely 
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and deeply cut in etones of large size ; or else unskilful copies of 
works belonging to a better period. There is only a single artist 
in this line, Coldor6 (Julien de Fontenay), chief engraver to 
Henri IV., who is now remembered from his works as having 
flourished in this age ; and even his education, and much of his 
artistic career, ought rather to be referred to the closing years of 
the Cinque-cento. He has perpetuated the satyr-like features of 
his illustrious patron over and over again in the most precious 
materials, the sapphire, the emerald, and the ruby ; the most 
noteworthy of his works being the portrait in the last-named stone, 
bearing the date 1598 (Orleans). But in point of real merit, 
nothing comes up to his cameo portraits of our Queen Elizabeth, 
on account of which his master had specially despatched him to her 
Court. The two most important known to me (there are every- 
where to be seen a multitude of repliche in miniature) form, the 
one the chief ornament of Her Majesty’s Collection, the other of 
the Orleans. Both are in sardonyx of considerable size, inimitable 
in the treatment of the face, equally so in the rendering of the 
elaborate costume of the splendour-loving Virgin-Queen. 


XXXIV. 

The next century, however, the Eighteenth, emphatically the 
age of the dilettanti^ brought with its very opening a sudden and 
most unexpected revival in both branches of our subject. This 
recovery is more especially noticeable in that of intaglio-engraving, 
which now, from certain causes, hereafter to be explained, received 
as much attention from practitioners as that of cameo-cutting had 
met with from the most eminent of the Kevival. But there is one 
great distinction to be remarked between the style of the school now 
under our consideration, and that so markedly characterising all 
the productions in the same department of the Cinque-cento. The 
latter (as Visconti has well pointed out) was no servile copyist of 
the antique, but borrowing thence its subjects, treated them in its 
own peculiar style, and this with a spirit and a vivacity which 
brought forth really original works. But the artists of the last 
century, totally disclaiming all attempts at originality, contented 
themselves, as a rule, with making repeated copies of the most 
noted antique gems, and placed the highest aim of their ambition 
in tlio successful, imposing upon credulous amateurs with their 
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own productions as genuine and recently discovered works of 
antiquity. 

Amongst the few to be acquitted of this charge stands the one, 
who is also justly regarded as the head of the school, John Piohler, 
who flourished during the second half of the century. He was the 
son of Anton Pichlor, a Tyrolese engraver, likewise of some merit, 
established at Naples, and had a younger brother Louis, who 
rivalled him, especially in cameo work. Our monetariua Marchant, 
the elegant competitor of Pichler’s, deserves no loss praise for his 
honesty. The same also may be awarded to Natter and to Eega, 
the first at the beginning, the second at the close of the century ; 
that is to say, after their own reputation had boon established, for 
lK)th of them commenced their career by executing and bringing 
into the market as antique many a fine piece, which still in that 
character embellishes royal and princely collections. Of these 
artists, Natter was a native of Nuremberg, but settled early 
at Rome, where he long worked under the auspices of Baron 
Stosch ; and having emigrated thence to London, he was liberally 
patronised by our nobility, notably by the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Marlborough. Many of his later works may bo recognised 
by the snake in the field, the rebus on the Gorn)an Natter. Rega 
passed the whole of his industrial life at Naples : in my opinion 
he is the first of the moderns; his intagli are more than copies, 
they have all the spirit of the Greeks, whose coins he took for his 
models. 

This century may justly 1x3 denominated the “ Age of Forgery,” 
fraud of every kind and degree now flourishing with wondrous 
luxuriance. Besides the making of the most exact facsimiles of 
famous antiques, a thing which at the least required and developed 
great technical skill, other devices infinitely more dishonourable 
were brought into play. The fabrication of douhlHs (where a glass- 
paste, moulded upon an antique work, and backed with a slice of 
sard carefully attached by a transparent cement, and, lastly, set so 
as to conceal the union, so that the combination has all the 
appearance of a true stone, whilst the work upon it, in point of 
treatment and execution, satisfies the minutest scrutiny) was 
now borrowed from the falsifiers of precious stones, and carried 
to such perfection as frequently to deceive the most practised 
eye ; the retouching of antique works of the ruder class, the surest 
and the most hardly detected of all modes of deception; and, 
finally, the interpolation of imaginary artists’ names upon genuine 
antiques, a trick engendered by the universal, though utterly 
baseless belief, that every ancient engraver regularly signed his 
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best performances, and by the reluctance, springing from this 
belief, of wealthy but ignorant dilettanti to purchase even the 
finest monuments of his skill, unless recommended by such an 
indorsement. The temptation, therefore, to the interpolator was 
irresistible ; Casanova, the painter, mentions the instance of a fine 
antique that, after having had its merit thus certified, readily 
obtained four times the price at which it previously had been 
offered in vain. 

Gom-colleoting had now grown into a perfect mania with the 
noble and the rich : the first great impetus being imparted by the 
arch-charlatan Baron Stosch (a Hanoverian spy over the Pretender’s 
motions), by the formation of his enonnous cabinet and its illus- 
tration by the labours of the erudite Winckelmann, with its final 
purchase at the enormous price of 30,000 ducats by the reputed 
model of the prince-philosopher, Frederic of Prussia. The Duo 
d*Orl6ans, grandson of the Eegent, followed his example ; our own 
Dukes of Devonshire and Marlborough were, concurrently with 
the French prince, zealously at work in forming their present 
magnificent cabinets, paying incredible sums for gems of any 
celebrity. The former acquired from Stosch, for the equivalent of 
lOOOZ., the Cow of Apollonides, and from Sevin of Paris, at the 
same rate, the Diomede with the Palladium ; the latter nobleman, 
says La Chaux, purchased from Zanetti, of Venice (1763), four 
gems for the sum of 1200Z. : they are the Phocion of Alessandro il 
Greco, the Horatius Codes (a miniature Cinque-cento cameo), the 
Antinous, and the Matidea; all still adorning the cabinet at 
Blenheim. The large cameo of Vespasian cost the same amateur 
(according to Kaspe) 300 guineas. The same portrait in cameo, 
but restyled a Mseeenas, stood his . emulator, Mr. Yorke, in 250. 
The fine intaglio, Hercules and the Dying Amazon, cost its acquirer, 
Mr. Boyd, another 300 ; and to conclude this list of the extravagances 
of the taste, the Hercules and Lion intaglio in sardonyx, in its 
antique silver mounting (found in Aleppo), was considered cheap, 
by Mr. Locke, at the figure of 200 guineas. 

The Empress Catherine II. entered the lists with her accustomed 
energy, and amalgamated several well-known cabinets into a single 
one of unrivalled extensiveness. Such a possession (equally with 
that of a porcolain-fabrique of ono’s own establishment) was 
deemed an indispensable appendage for every prince making any 
pretensions to the character of a man of taste ; and how iiTesistibly 
the tide of fashion set in this direction is exemplified, better than 
by anything else, by the single fact that our bucolical sovereign 
George III. (a man of more liking for cows than for camei) was 
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carried away by the torrent, and sought to establish his reputation 
by making his own the highly-puffed collection of Consul Smith. 
He published his new character and his acquisition to the world of 
amateurs by the means of two magnificent folios, the * Dactyliotheca 
Smithiana,’ brought out at Venice (1767), illustrated with the 
finest engraving the period could supply, and with a learned text 
by Gori,whohad then succeeded to the reputation of Wincl^imann. 

Last of all came the affected classicism of the Bepiiblic and the 
First Empire to stimulate the mania to its very highest point. 
Gems, antique or supposed, graced every piece of jewelry, were 
wrought up into solitaires^ tiaras, and earrings, and even, after the 
precedent of Heliogabalus, decorated the toes of the sandalled feet 
of the Parisian lionnes. 

The Empress Josephine was a* passionate gem-collector, the 
choicest treasures of continental museums flowed into her cabinet, 
peace-offerings from their owners now trembling for their thrones. 
She caused a complete suite of ornaments to bo made up out of the 
first gems of the old Eoyal Collection under the direction of the 
savant Den on. 

It is this period, and its fruits, that have thrown so much 
uncertainty into the study of gems, and have rendered so difficult 
the deciding as to the genuineness of a fine intaglio if judged of 
by the work alone, irrespective of technical and mineralogical 
considerations. This indeed is one of the most difficult questions 
that can lie proposed to the archaeologist, however much attention 
he may have paid to this particular subject. From the vei*y 
opening of the century, Sirlotti, famed for his revival of the 
antique use of the diamond-point in engraving (at the suggestion, 
says his contemporary Giulianelli, of the experienced Stosch), 
Costanzi, Anton Pichler, Landi, Bossi, and innumerable others, 
all more or less skilful imitators of the antique manner, were 
indefatigably pursuing this most lucrative of trades, and have 
left a countless swarm of such falsifications to mislead and 
pei’plex collectors for all time to come. It may be asserted with 
confidence that for every antique gem of note fully a dozen of 
its counterfeits are now in circulation; and often so close is 
the imitation as to throw doubt upon the authenticity of the 
original itself. The larger intagli, more particularly the im- 
perial portraits, have been the most exposed to this fraudulent 
reproduction. 

The anxiety of these moderns in disguise to make sure of the 
true antique character in their designs is remarkably exemplified 
by a fact communicated formerly to an acquaintance of mine by a 
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very aged amateur, Mr. Constable, who had known Romo in tho 
palmy days of gem-engraving. These artists used to be always 
seeking after, and paying liberally for, antique pastes with 
unhackneyed subjects, which, after minutely copying in their 
own gems, they immediately destroyed, thus at one stroke 
securing the antique spirit for their own compositions, and safety 
against the detection of plagiarism. This multitudinousness of 
counterfeits, added to the discredit brought upon the critical 
knowledge of connoisseurs by their admission into the cabinets 
of persons (Payne Knight, for instance, so egregiously taken in 
with Pistnicci’s Flora) pretending to tho completest experience 
in this line, may be assigned as one of tho main causes of that 
sudden and total decay of the taste for gems which prevails in 
our own times. 


XXXV. 

After Coldoro France gave birth to no engraver deserving to be 
remembered, except Guay, who worked for Louis XV., and who 
has left an admirable cameo-portrait of his patron. The goldsmith 
to the same King, Louis Siries, exhausted his ingenuity in 
attempts to achieve microscopic impossibilities, mightily esteemed 
at the time ; even attacking the diamond, in emulation of Oostanzi, 
but with little success. Several of his minute gems are now to be 
seen in English cabinets, they may be recognised by his initials, 
L. S., in the field. 

Tho few Englishmen who have over distinguished themselves in 
this walk of art, all (with tho exception of T. Simon, CromwoU’s 
inimitable medallist) flourished at different lieriods of tho eighteenth 
century and through tho first quarter of the present. It will here 
suffice to name Stuart, Seaton, the two Browns, Wray, Deane, 
Harris, Merchant (established at Rome, and especially patronised 
by the Duke of Marlborough and other English noblemen), and 
Burch, R.A., who closes the list in 1814. The Roman Pistrucci, 
on tho grounds of his long residence and reputation achieved in 
this country, belongs rather to the category of English than 
Italian masters^ At the beginning of his career he enjoyed the 
most exalted patronage, and his merit, though certainly great, was 
more than proportionally recompensed; receiving as much as 800/. 
for a single cameo. One of his gems, a Greek hero on horse- 
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back, had the honour to be selected by his patron, Lord Mary- 
borough, as the type (after slight modification) of the reverse of 
the sovereign when issued for the first time in the great reooinage 
of 1816. The hero transformed thus into a St. George, besides 
the gold, decorates the crown-piece of the same mintage, and 
again on somewhat a larger scale that of George IV. ; the latter, 
beyond all rivalry, the most elegant coin ever issued from a 
modem mint. 

The works of this English school, intagli for the most part, 
though fine and carefully drawn, fall far short of the vigour and 
spirit displayed by the great names of the contemporary Italian. 
With the last representatives of that school, Cerbara and Girometti, 
who survived until within these few years, the Glyptic art may bo 
said to have a second time expired, but to have expired with 
dignity. By both these its professors it had been carried to a 
perfection hardly ever attained before, and assuredly never 
surpassed. 

Far from producing works embodying equal genius and com- 
manding equal remuneration with the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture, nothing of this elegant art now survives even in Rome, 
so long its favourite seat, except in the shape of a few miserable 
craftsmen — they cannot be called artists — ^who manufacture the 
small onyx cameo-studs so much in request with the visitors to 
that city — more trade-articles turned out by the dozen at the least 
possible expenditure of time and labour — and who also, but in a 
small way, continue to fabricate to order antique intagli of the 
mediocre class, or to retouch such fresh discoveries as the dealers 
consider susceptible of improvement. In a word, the sole repre- 
sentatives of the once national profession who display any 
intelligence of beauty or tasteful workmanship in their labours 
(though surpassed in both by their Parisian rivals) are the cutters 
of camei upon shell; their material being the Indian conch, 
whose diversely-coloured layers cheaply counterfeit the con- 
trasting tints of the Sardonyx. The substance is sufficiently soft 
to admit of being worked with the graver and scraper, by which 
the design in relief is brought out in the same manner as carvings 
in ivory and boxwood. This circumstance,’ therefore, removes the 
invention from the true province of gem-engraving to that of 
wood-carving. 

Thus, therefore, by a most remarkable peristrqphe, the art of 
cutting designs in the precious and hard stones may be considered 
as having closed its existence of thirty centuries in the same phase 
from which it started at the very daybreak of civilization. When 
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the Egyptian fabricated the primal scarabaBi out of the yielding 
steaschist, his first essay was a work in relief, a religious symbol 
of talismanio virtue, intended for embellishing the necklace or the 
bracelet ; and so in our times the Boman shell-camei, formed in an 
equally valueless material, and manufactured for the same purpose, 
are the sole remains that preserve the faintest shadow of the 
departed glories of the Glyptic art. 
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The most ancient and most wondrous in tlio long catalogue of 
famous rings recorded by the writers of anticjuity, is that of 
Gyges, the Lydian. Plato relates in his ‘ Itepublic ’ how he, when 
a more shepherd, espied in a chasm opened by thci winter rains a 
monstrous horse of brass, which served for the sepulchre of some 
giant of old, which chamber of death ho boldly entering, took off 
the skeleton’s hnger a ring. Returning to his brother shepherds, 
ho found accidentally that by turning the face of this ring inside 
his hand ho became invisible; whereupon, profiting by its mystic 
power, he murdered his master King Candaules, and took possession 
of his queen and kingdom, the most beautiful woman and the 
wealthiest region of all Asia. The crime was, after the Eastern 
fashion, visited upon the head of his innocent descendant Croesus. 

Next comes the love-inspiring ring of Helen, touching which 
Ptolemy Ilephiestion relates (15. VIII.) that there is a certain fish 
of the whale kind, called Paw, and in appearance resembling that 
rustic deity. In its head is found the stone called Asteriles, which, 
when placed in the sun, blazes forth like a fiame. It is of mighty 
potency as a philtre, and this was the gem Helen wore for her 
signet, having the self-same fish, the Paw, engraved thereon. 
Suidas gives the same legend on the authority of .^sopus, “ reader 
to King Mithridates.” A j)roof this how universal had become tho 
faith in tho power of talismans, when oven Helen’s conquests were 
ascribed to the virtue of a philtre. These deep philosophers did 
not agree with the simple-minded Tibullus as to tho resistless 
might of beauty, or hold with him that 

** Forma nihil magiois utitur auxiliis.'* 

But to descend from tho regions of fable into those of authentic 
history, we come to the strange yet probably true story about the 
ring of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, so particularly detailed by 
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Herodotus. This too successful tyrant and pirate being himself 
alarmed by his own vast and unbroken prosperity, took counsel of 
the sage Amasis, the Egyptian, and following his advice, propitiated 
Nemesis by throwing into the sea his signet, which he regarded as 
the most precious of his treasures, thinking by the sacrifice of this 
one object he had amply, as Pliny expresses it, compounded for all 
the favours heaped upon him by capricious Fortune. But the ring 
was swallowed by a fine fish, which, being caught the same day, 
was brought by the captor as a present to his prince, the ring 
found in its belly, and restored to its astonished owner. But his 
end verified the predictions of the Egyptian king, atoning once for 
all and more than amply (as is Fortune’s rule in such cases) for 
his past felicity ; for, betrayed into the hands of the satrap Orootes, 
he closed his career by impalement : his first sacrifice of atonement 
having been rejected and thrown back upon his hands as inadequate 
by the malignant ruler of events. 

Kirchmann, in that wonderful repertoiy of curious learning, his 
treatise ‘ De Annulis ’ (cap. xxiii.) has collected several anecdotes in 
illustration of this legend of the “ Fish and Ring,” of which it will 
not be out of place to copy here the most remarkable. The first, 
from the character of the nan^ator and the publicity and recent 
date (at the time of its publication) of the circumstances, will 
doubtless be received as authentic by all who possess so much 
knowledge of things as to be able to judge when to believe as well 
as when to disbelieve — for ignorance is incredulous in the wrong 
place as well as credulous. Let us hear the story told by St. 
Augustine, bishop of the city where it happened, and who has 
deemed it worthy of insertion in his great work ‘l)e Civitato 
Dei ’ (xxii. 8) : — 

“ There lived an old man, a fellow-townsman of ours at Hippo, 
Florentius by name, by trade a tailor, a religious poor person. 
He had lost his cloak and had not wherewith to buy another. 
Going to the church of the Twenty Martyrs, whose memory is 
held in the highest veneration amongst us, he prayed with a loud 
voice for wherewith to clothe himself. Certain ribald youths who 
happened to be present overheard him, and followed him as ho 
went down, mocking at him as though he had demanded of the 
martyrs the sum of fifty folle$ (6^ denarii) to clothe himself 
withal. But Florentius, walking on without replying to them, 
espied a big fish thrown up by the sea and struggling upon the 
beach, and it he secured through the good-natured assistance of 
the same youths, and sold it for 300 folles (37 J denarii) to a certain 
cook, by name Carthosus, a good Christian, for pickling, tolling 
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him at the same time all that had taken place— intending to buy 
wool with the money, so that his wife might make therewith, as 
well as she could, something to clothe him. But the cook, in 
cutting up the fish, found in its belly a gold ring, and forthwith 
being moved with compassion as well as influenced by religious 
scruples, restored it to Florentius, saying, ‘Behold how the 
Twenty Martyrs have clothed thee ! * ** 

Petrus Damianus, too, a very unlikely personage to have ever 
read of Polycrates, relates in his Fifth Epistle a story worth 
translating literally, as a specimen of the style of thought of his 
age : — “ This Arnulphus was the father of King Pepin and gi-and- 
father of Charlemagne, and when inflamed with the fervour of the 
Holy Ghost, ho sacrificed the love of wife and children, and 
exchanged the glory and pomps of this world for the glorious 
poverty of Christ, it chanced as he was hastening into the 
wilderness that in his way he had to cross a river which is called 
the Moselle ; but when he reached the middle of the bridge thrown 
over it, where the river’s stream ran deepest, ho tossed in there his 
own ring, with this protestation, ‘ When I shall receive back,* said 
he, * this ring from the foaming waves of this river, then will I 
trust confidently that I am loosed from the bonds of all my sins.* 
Thereupon he made for the wilderness, where he lived no little 
space dead unto himself and the world. Meanwhile the then 
Bishop of Metz having died, Divine Providence raised Arnulphus 
to the charge of that see. Continuing in his now office to abstain 
from eating flesh, according to the rule observed by him in the 
wilderness, once upon a time a fish was brought him for a present. 
The cook, in gutting the same, found in its entrails a ring, and 
ran full of joy to present it to his master ; which ring the blessed 
Bishop no sooner cast eyes upon than he knew it again for his own, 
and wondered not so much at the strange mine that had brought 
forth the metal as that by the Divine propitiation ho had obtained 
the forgiveness of his sins.” 

An exact description of this long-famed jewel of the Samean 
tyrant can be obtained by putting together the accounts of the 
event, as related by various authors. Herodotus expressly terms it 
“ a signet of emerald, sot in gold, the work of Theodorus of Samos ** 
(iii. 41). Pausanias has (viii. 14), “ a work of Theodorus was also 
the signet in the emerald which Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, was 
accustomed to wear, and on the possession of which he prided 
himself excessively.” Clemens Alexandrinus furthermore informs 
us what device was engraven upon it: “the musical lyre that 
Polycrates had for his seal.” By a singular coincidence an emerald 
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was, a few years ago, brought to Borne, said to have been just 
turned up in a vineyard at Aricia, in which enthusiastic antiquaries 
immediately recognised this legendary signet, from the agreement 
both of stone and type with the ancient tradition. The emerald 
was large and of the finest quality befitting so wealthy an owner, 
the intaglio a lyre beautifully executed, above which hovered 
three bees, or more probably cigale, an insect noted by the poets 
for its musical powers, and which, though of much greater bulk, 
resembles in appearance a largo drone. This type of a lyre often 
occurs upon gems : there can be little doubt it was adopted from 
the traditionary account of Polycrates’ signet ; it was moreover in 
its nature, as Apollo’s attribute, a fitting device for a man of 
letters. Pliny, however, records a curious fact, tliat in his time 
the pretended signet of Polycrates used to be shown in the shape 
of a sardonyx, not engraved, “intacta illibata,” sot in a golden 
cornucopia in the Temple of Concord, and holding there but the 
last place amidst a multitude of other gems, all preferred to it as of 
higher value. It is hard to conceive how this history came to bo 
affixed to this particular sardonyx^ in defiance of the express 
testimony of Herodotus, who flourished hardly a century after the 
occurrence. Lessing, indeed, in order to support Pliny’s tale, 
quibbles, like a true German critic, at a vast expenditure of 
learning, to prove that the term (r<l>fyrjyt^ does not necessarily 
signify an engraved stone, and that the expression “the work of 
Theodorus” only refers to the setting itself! because that artist 
was famous for certain ingenious works in metal, executed for 
King Alyattes in the preceding generation. But Herodotus and 
the Greeks of his day would have made little account of the 
goldsmith’s work in the mere sotting : it was the emerald, then a 
priceless stone, rendered yet more rare by the intaglio from so 
famous a hand (the artist, too, being in all probability then no 
more), that was deemed a sacrifice of such importance. But, in 
truth, there is no exception to the rule in classic Greek that a 
precious stone, regarded merely as such, is termed 17 X.C0o^, or else 
the hpillm of the Latins, but when engraved it becomes 
<r<l>payis. As a proof, Theophrastus speaks of the )U6oi out of which 
cr^^piTytSes are cut. Herodotus also uses the latter word in describing 
the seals of the Babylonians, who certainly never were acquainted 
with the use of finger rings. But the ancient goldsmith was like 
his Florentine fellow-craftsman in the flourishing days of art, at 
once jeweller, statuary, and gem-engraver, as well as die-sinker. 
And Theodorus of Samos became to the Boman dilettanti what 
Cellini is to those of our day, the reputed author of cveiy work of 
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extraordinary unfathered cleverness. Thus Pliny mentions a 
portrait-statue of the artist himself, then preserved at Borne, 
holding upon his outstretched hand a four-horse car, so minute 
that a fly with outspread wings could cover both car, horses, 
and driver. 

The earliest notice we have of the device upon a Greek’s signet 
is connected with a touching anecdote. When Clearchus, Cyrus 
the younger’s general^ had been treacherously made prisoner by 
Tisaphemes, and was languishing in chains before his execution, 
he begged for a comb (for his long flowing hair, worn after the 
Spartan fashion), which indulgence ho at last obtained through 
Ctesias, the royal physician. As a return for the favour, ho 
presented the latter with his signet to serve as a means of 
introduction to his family, should the other ever find himself in 
Sparta. Its device was the maidens of Carya dancing. Ctesias 
himself tolls the story, quoted by Plutarch in his life of Cyrus. 

Alexander the Great forbade as treasonable his portrait to be 
engraved on gems by any less noted artist than Pyrgoteles ; and 
from Pliny’s mode of expressing himself, viz., “ in hac gemma,” it 
would appear that the emerald was the only stone accounted worthy 
of so high an honour.* After his conquest of Asia, Alexander used 
the “ring of Darius” for sealing his edicts addressed to the 
Persians, but his paternal signets for those issued to the Greeks. 
The device upon the latter was a lion passant, with a club in the 
field above in allusion to Hercules, the founder of the Macedonian 
line : such, at least, was the imprint on the signet wherewith 
Philip dreamed he had sealed up the womb of his queen Olympias, 
a vision interj)roted both as a token of her pregnancy and also of 
the future greatness of the expected infant. In commemoration of 
this presage, Alexander subsequently founded a city, named 
Leontopolis.f Moreover his only coins, the hemidrachms, that 

*** The emerald continued set apart for the royal signet with his successors. 
When Ptolemy Lathyrus escorted Lucullus, returning to Borne, to his ship, he 
pressed upon him an emerald “of the precious sort*’ set in a ring; which the 
disinterested Roman could only be induced to accept by the monarch’s showing 
him that it bore his own image, so that to refuse it were a personal affront. 

t One of his generals and successors to his empire, Seleucus, could boast of a 
signet of divine origin. His mother dreamed that “ she had conceived a son by 
Apollo, and that the god had left behind him his ring in acknowledgment of the 
paternity. On awaking, she actually found a signet-ring in her bed, engraved 
with an anchor; and the same mark was discovered impressed upon the thigh of 
the infant wfien bom in due time after the vision, and continued to appear tlius 
stamped on all his posterity for many gen orations. — Justin, AF. In com- 
memoration of this legend, an anchor is the common reverse of the bronze coinage 
of the Seleucidffi. 
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give us his actual portrait with Ammon’s horn, bear a lion for 
reverse. Even at this early period every man had a fixed device 
for his signet, as well known and as unchangeable as our armorial 
bearings. Quintus Curtius, in his Life of Alexander, mentions a 
conspiracy detected in consequence of a letter l)eing brought to an 
ofiicor of his army, bearing an unknown seal, which on inquiry 
proved to come from an agent of Darius, containing proposals for 
the assassination of the king. 

Unfortunately no author has recorded the device upon the 
signet of his Persian adversary, although wo may safely conclude 
it to have been identical with that of a Darius (perhaps the same) 
now preserved in the British Museum, a cylinder in a greenish 
calcedony (the jaspis of the Greeks), representing the king in his 
car, with the cuneiform legend in the field, in three different 
dialects, “I Darius, the king.” But we labour under the 
“embarras do richesscs” in the varying descriptions left us of 
the signet of his ancestor Xerxes which authenticated his com- 
munications with the Spartan king Paiisanias; for the scholiast 
upon Thucydides (i. 129) has: ‘‘The signet of the king of the 
Persians l)ore, according to some, the monarch’s own portrait; 
according to others that of Cyrus, the founder of the monarchy ; 
or as others again say, the horse of Darius, in virtue of whose 
neighing ho had been elected king.” But Polysemis distinctly 
states that the device was a naked woman, with her hair 
dishevelled, a type, according to him, commemorating the tradition 
that their queen Khodogune (the same story is told of the more 
ancient Semiramis), rushing in this state out of the bath, had 
quelled a revolt of her subjects — apparently a Greek fiction, 
coined (after their wont, ratlier than to confess ignorance) to 
explain the figixre of Anaitis, the Babylonian Venus, so frequently 
represented in this guise uj)on the cylinders. 

The frequency of the portraits of the Macedonian hero upon 
gems, the work of widely different ages, arose from such portraits 
being worn as amulets down to a very late period, Chrysostom (at 
the close of the fourth century) noting the custom in his own day 
of wearing Alexander’s coins, fastened to the head or feet as 
charms to keep off sickness (Horn. ii.). Trebellius Pollio, speaking 
of the family Macriana, says that the ladies belonging to it wore 
the portraits of Alexander engraved (necessarily, therefore, on 
gems) in their hair-cauls in their bracelets and in their rings; 
adding that it was the common persuasion that persons who carried 
about them the likeness of Alexander in gold or silver prospered in 
everything they undertook. 
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To return once more to the poets : Sophocles, as above adduced, 
makes Electra recognise her brother Orestes on his producing his 
father’s signet. The scholiast is careful to inform us, perhaps 
following some ancient tradition, that it was engraved “ "with the 
ivory shoulder of Pelops,” meaning (the only way in which it can 
be understood) the bust of a youth displaying that part in a 
significant manner. The signet of a still older Grecian monarch, 
the Theban Amphitryon, is described by Plautus in the comedy of 
that name, in the dialogue between Mercury and Sosias : — 

“ 8, Where ia the bowl now ? 

** M, Looked up in my trunk, 

Sealed with Amphitryon’s seal. 

“ 8. Bay what's the impression ? 

“ M, Sol rising with his car. Why seek to entrap me, 

Thou gallows-bird ? ” 

Doubtless Plautus, whose plays are all more adaptations from 
the Greek, had old authority for putting such a device upon the 
Theban king’s signet. 

The Spartan magistrates in the times of the traveller Pausanias, 
the second century, used for their official seal the head of Polydorus, 
one of their ancient kings ; but no reason is assigned why, above 
all the rest, this unknown prince should have been preferred for 
that distinction, in circumstaiices where one would naturally have 
looked for the image of their far-famed legislator Lycurgus, which, 
in fact, formed the type on the later coinage of Lacedemon. 

We have an interesting notice of the signet of another Spartan 
monarch of the last times of the dynasty in Josephus (xxi. 5). 
Areius, “ king of the Lacedemonians,” as he there is styled, thus 
ends his letter addressed to Onias, the high priest of the newly 
re-established state of Jerusalem ; “ The seal is an eagle grasping 
a serpent in its talons.” A customary conclusion to a letter was 
this description of the seal, in order to prevent its being opened 
and resealed with another signet on the way. It is singular that 
this group of the eagle and serpent is described by Nicetas amongst 
the miracles of art standing in the Hippodrome of Constantinople, 
and afterwards melted down for coin by the barbarian Franks on 
their capture of the city in 1204. The vulgar, he adds, then 
regarded it as a talisman delivering the city from all such veno- 
mous reptiles, sot up by the most eminent of all magicians, Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus; but it was, in truth, an inheritance from the 
original city of Byzantium. 

Callicrates, a courtier of Ptolemy HI., took so great a pride in 
his profession of parasite, says Athenjeus, in his amusing anecdotes 
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of tliat class (vi. 251), that he adopted for his signet the head of 
Ulysses, and named his children Telegonus and Anticlea, after 
those of the Ithacan wanderer, who amongst the later Greeks had 
been put down as the prototype of the genus Parasite, upon the 
strength of his so long quartering himself upon the hospitality 
of King Aloinous. Others, besides Callicrates, were not ashamed 
of the same profession, for a fine intaglio in the Spilsbury Gems 
(No. 17) represents one carrying what Plautus (Stioh. ii. 1, 66) 
calls the “totam supelloctilem,” entire stock-in-trade of the 
fraternity : — 

“ Bubiginosum strigilem, ampnllam rubidam.” 

“ A rusty scraper, a red eat then oil-cruse/' 

The sophist Aristion, on his return from his embassy to Mithri- 
dates, is carried in state (in the account preserved by Atheneeus) 
into Athens, reclining upon a litter with logs of silver and coverings 
of purple. He takes up his quarters in the house of Dies, the 
richest of the inhabitants ; which is furnished for his reception, at 
the public cost, with grand hangings, pictures, statues, and a vast 
display of plate. Out of this palace he used to strut, trailing 
behind him a gorgeous mantle, and wearing a gold ring engraved 
with the portrait of Mithridates. Here it may bo observed that 
the heads of this prince are rather frequent in gems, for he was 
evidently very popular amongst the Greeks, who hailed him as 
their deliverer from the burdensome yoke of the Eomans, who, like 
ourselves, seem to have had the fatality of making themselves uni- 
versally detested to the nations subject to their supremacy. His 
portrait, particularly in the arrangement of the flowing locks, is 
evidently treated after the Apollo type in allusion to his name, 
which is equivalent to the Grecian Heliodorus, or “ gift of the 
sun.” Ho was, besides, a prince who appreciated and encouraged 
the arts, for his coins are amongst the most beautiful in the 
whole Greek regal series, a thing hardly to bo expected at so 
late an epoch and from a semi-barbarian like the Pontic king. 
Being the first on record to have formed a collection of gems, 
his memory should be held in reverence by all lovers of the 
Glyptic art. 

Wonderful, indeed, as a work of sportive Nature must have been 
the famous agate always worn by King Pyrrhus in his ring, if it 
actually, as Pliny quotes from some old annalist, did “ represent, 
by its natural shades, Apollo holding his lyre and standing amidst 
the Muses Nine, each one bearing her proper attribute.” The veins 
and colours of the stone must have been amazingly assisted, either 
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by art or by the lively imagination of the beholder, to have pic- 
tured so complicated a group upon the narrow field of a ring-stone. 
After all, it may have been no more than a cameo, the production 
of a newly-invented art, and passed off by the jocose Greek upon 
the simple-minded Homan envoys as a natural prodigy. We have 
actually an analogous case already brought before us in the great 
sardonyx cameo decorating the shrine of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, 
which, during the whole course of the Middle Ages, used to be 
regarded with veneration by pilgrims as the unassisted workman- 
ship of Nature. Agricola also mentions an agate naturally repre- 
senting two busts with a 8erj)ent between, preserved (in the fifteenth 
century) in Cologne Cathedral ; in all likelihood alluding to one of 
the camei set in the shrine of the Three Kings. Nevertheless, 
agates are still found adorned with designs which one feels the 
greatest difficulty in admitting to be the mere fortuitous result of 
the arrangement of their shaded strata, so exactly does that result 
imitate the finished production of art. Amongst the specimens of 
the variety called the “ Egyptian Pebble,” in the British Museum, 
there is one representing the head of Chaucer covered with the 
hood as in the well-known portrait of him, the resemblance of 
which is most astonishing, and yet this pebble is evidently in its 
original state, not even polished, but merely broken in two. The 
jewel-room of the Florentine Galleria possesses a rod and yellow 
agate where the shades accurately depict a Cupid running ; as well 
as some other specimens of such self-created miniatures. Among 
the gems of the Strawberry Hill Collection is catalogued “ a rare 
Egyptian Pebble naturally representing Voltaire in his night-gown 
and cap ; set in gold : ” also “ another representing with the utmost 
exactness the portrait of a woman in profile, a rock behind her and 
sky before, set in gold, and accounted very curious.” Some others, 
and yet more singular, are specified in the ‘ Description of the Hope 
Precious Stones,’ drawn up by B. Hertz. The known existence of 
those nature-paintings elucidates an epigram by Claudian, entitled 
“ On a table of sardonyx stone ; ” which is somewhat obscure by 
reason of its too flowery style, and at first sight rather suggests the 
notion of a mosaic being intended, although there can be no doubti 
after a careful consideration, that the poet wishes to describe the 
actual colouring and shades of the native stone. 

E;p. XLIV. In Mensam de sardonyche lapide. 

** Meiiea coloratis aquila3 sinuatur in alls 
Quern fioris distinguit honos siniilisque iigiira 
Texitiir, implumcm mcntitui* gemma volatum.'’ 
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“ The coloured veins that o'er my surface play 
An eagle's form with dui^y wings portray, 

With native hues traced on the flowered stone 
A life-like figure to perfection shown : 

Formed in the gem, the picture seems to fly, 

And, wingless, cheats the wondering gazer’s eye.” 

Ismenias, a famous musician, and contemporary with Alexander, on 
hearing the description of an emerald engraved with the figure of 
the nymph Amymono, which was for sale somewhere in Cyprus at 
the price of six gold staters (exactly six guineas), took a fancy 
to it, and commissioned a friend to buy it for him. His envoy, by 
hard bargaining, beat down the price, and brought him back both 
the gem and two staters out of the six sent ; but was rewarded for 
his pains by the complaint of the purse-proud man of music that 
he had done very ill, for that he had lowered by so much the dignity 
of the gem. This is the sole instance known to mo of the then 
current value of an engraved gem : and even hero, from the stone 
being intrinsically valuable, one cannot pronounce whether the 
emerald or the intaglio formed the chief element in the estimate. 
Ismenias, observes Pliny, sot the example to all others of the same 
profession to make a mighty display of such ornaments as an essen- 
tial part of their equipment in public : hence his rival Dionysiodo- 
rus attempted to outshine him in this piece of ostentation,* as did 
also a third artiste named Nicomachus. The collection of the last, 
it is recorded, though extensive, was made without either know- 
ledge or taste, exactly what might have boon expected from a 
fiddler dabbling in matters that demand a competent share of both. 

It has been already mentioned how the great Julius is noted by 
Suetonius for a passionate amateur in engraved gems, as in all 
other branches of the antique art: antique being the highest 
recommendation even in those days. His own signet was a Venus 
Victrix, a fact which sufficiently explains the popularity of that 
subject under the reigns of his successors in the Empire. “ Oassar 
dedicated himself entirely to Venus, and wished to persuade the 
world that he had derived from her (his ancestress) a certain 
portion of immortal beauty. For this reason he used to wear in 

* For their foppery, Aristophanes distinguishes them with an epithet of his 
own coining — ar<ppaytSovvxapyoKOfi7irai — “ lazy, long-haired fellows, with fingers 
covered with rings down to the nails." The class were proverbial then, as now, 
for their empty-headedness and self-conceit, which Athenseus illustrates by a 
whole section of anecdotes, taking for his text the well-known epigram — “ 'AvBpl 
ahXrirripi ” — ^which may be thus Englished : 

“ To men of music Heaven no brains supplies. 

For with their fiddling forth their reason flies.” 
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his signet an intaglio of the goddess armed at all points, and gave 
her name for the watchword in most, and in the most important of 
his battles ” (Dio, xliii. 43). 

The same amusing historian informs us (xlii. 18) that the 
Roman Senate refused to credit the fatal news of Pompey’s death 
until CsBsar produced and showed to them his very signet, which 
bore engraved three trophies^ like that used by the dictator Sulla 
before him. The motive for assuming such a device had been the 
same in both cases, — ^to commemorate the three great victories that 
had crowned the military career of either general: those of the 
first over the generals of Mithridates ; of the latter, over the same 
king in person, the Arabians, and the Cilician pirates. But this 
must have been the signet used by Sulla in. his later years, for 
Pliny writes that his favourite seal was the “Surrender of 
Jugurtha,” the first of his successes in war. The representation 
of the event on the signet was doubtless identical with that still 
extant on one of his denarii, where the Roman general appears 
seated aloft on his tribunal, with two men kneeling before him ; 
the one in a military habit with his hands bound behind his 
back, the captive prince ; the other, his betrayer Bocchus, holding 
forth an olive-branch, the established emblem of a suppliant. The 
Mauritanian king, says Plutarch, had dedicated in the Capitol a 
representation of the event modelled in gold, containing no less 
than twenty figures ; the principal actors, in all probability, we 
see in this medal — ^the small group being selected on account of 
the necessary limitation of space. These notices of Pliny^s and Dio’s 
prove that the recognised ofScial signet of the individual was, as a 
matter of course, adopted for the type of the coinage issued by his 
authority ; for another denarius of Sulla’s bears for reverse these 
very three trophies between the lituus and prefericulum, accompanied 
by his surname of Faustus written in a monogram. Similarly, 
other types of consular coins are perpetually to be observed upon 
engraved stones ; some such may be adduced here as examples of 
regular hereditary devices, or as containing a rebus on the family 
name : — Crepereia, head of the nymph Galatea (the Galene of 
Tryphon, celebrated in the epigram of Addseus), in the act of 
swimming, and consequently often mistaken for Leander’s — a type 
allusive to the crepitating of the ripples on the strand, or to crepido, 
used in the same sense. Manilia, Ulysses recognised by his dog 
Argus. Pansa, a mask of Pan. Scarpus, an open hand, “ carpus.” 
• Trio, the Moon and Seven Stars, the Septem Triones. Acisculus, a 
mandril or small pick-axe. Lariscolus, the sisters of PhaSthon 
turned into larches. Poraponius Musa, all the Muses one after the 
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other, or else Hercules Musagetes. Valeria, the Styinphaliaii 
crane — type of strength and invulnerability. Voconius Vitulm, a 
calf,* &c., &c. 

Others, again, took for their device some ancestral feat of arms 
in which the dread enemy of old — the Gaul — naturally plays a 
frequent part. Spirited pictures of such duels are to bo seen on 
the denarii of the Minucia and Servilia families. But nothing of 
the kind known to mo is so soul-stirring a record of some such deed 
of daring as the gem erst the signet of one of their contemporaries 
that fortune has recently brought under my notice. Upon this 
little sard two cavaliers are engaged in mortal combat with two 
Gauls : one has already despatched his man, who lies prostrate in 
the foreground ; the other aims his spear at the survivor, a naked 
giant, who, one knee bent, is receiving the hit upon his broad 
shield, whilst swinging back his huge claymore, he is about to deal 
the terrific “ swashing blow of his nation at his adversary. The 
life and vigour put into the scene, despite its blundered perspective 
and inartificial execution, declare the genius of the designer if not 
his skilfulness. 

That the portrait of a distinguished ancestor was often adopted 
for the signet of his representative in the next generation, exactly 
as it was for the typo of the denarii issued by the same person (a rule, 
happily for the cause of inconography, generally observed during 
the later ages of the Eepublic), is a fact established by the remark 
made by Cicero upon the signet of Lentulus, Catiline’s accomplice 
(In Cat. iii. 5), where the unfeeling orator thus inprovea the occa- 
sion : — “ I then showed the letter to Lentulus, and asked him if he 
know the seal. He nodded assent. Yes, said I, ’tis a well-known 
seal, the portrait of your grandfather, that most illustrious man, 
who above all else loved the Republic and his fellow-citizens ; *tis 
a portrait which though voiceless ought to have dissuaded you from 
so monstrous a piece of wickedness.” An objurgation, the more 
pointed, inasmuch as the whole P. Com. Lentulus had in his time 
actually been “ Chief of the Senate ; ” a furious aristocrat, who in 
defending his party had received a wound in an affray with the 
followers of C. Gracchus, though the revolutionary measures of the 
latter wore, it may be observed parenthetically, of an infinitely 
milder character than those in which his unlucky grandson had 
come to be implicated. Unfortunately, Cicero did not think it 
necessary again to “ make a point ” by noticing the subjects of 

* Some of these types are so far fetched as to be true pictorial enigmas, for 
example— the ourule chatr of Considitu; and his “squint-eyed” Venus for his 
cognomen, Pcelw, 

h 
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other conspirators* seals, which authenticated their treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Allobroges ; but we find each one of them 
in turn confronted with, and convicted beyond all possibility of 
denial by, the production of his own well-known family bearings. 

A second precious memorial of a “tumultus Gallicus’* is the 
signet of another member of the gens Cornelia, already alluded to, 
the Q. Cornelius Lupus. The type is the horse’s head, the well- 
known national emblem (Gaul, in German, still moans horse), and 
two Gallic shields crossed en saltire to express the confederation of 
the Insubres and Caanomani vanquished by C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
Consul B.c. 198. Lupus is a common surname in that family; the 
owner of the seal was probably the consul’s son ; the style of the 
intaglio would indicate that generation as its own date. 

Valerius Maximus also mentions (iii. 5) that the degenerate son 
of Africanus the Elder “ had his hand divested by his own family 
of the ring he wore engraved with his father’s portrait : ” where- 
upon he exclaims, “Di Boni quas tenebras ex quo fulmine nasci 
passi estis I ” It must be noticed, en passant, that the “ Thunder- 
bolt ” was the peculiar epithet of the Scipios, as Barcas “ Light- 
ning ” was of their enemy Hamilcar — hence Virgil’s “ duo fulmina 
belli ScipiadfiD ; ” whilst Jupiter Tonans is the type of their 
family-coins, — probably a rebus is intended (far-fetched indeed) 
l)etween the name and orKT^Trrm the technical term for the lightning- 
stroke. 

When the great Marcellus fell into the ambuscade of the 
Carthaginians, near Venusium, and was there slain, Hannibal 
having thus got possession of his signet made a treacherous use of 
it, to give the show of authenticity to the forged letters which he 
thereupon despatched in the Roman’s name to the various towns in 
the hostile interest. . Another proof this of the fixed character of 
the subject adopted for his own special device by every person 
of station, and which evidently no more admitted of capricious 
change than a coat of arms in our day. How provoking to 
the archseologist that Livy has not taken the trifling pains to 
add what this well-known device was. A few such particulars 
would now be of infinitely greater value than the long-winded, 
impossible orations wherewith, at a vast expenditure of labour, he 
has encumbered his History. However, from the hint afforded by 
Plautus as to the signet of the soldier Harpax bearing his own 
portrait, we may conjecture that Marcellus had followed the same 
usage, and taken his own likeness for his seal. A denarius issued 
by one of his family, the Claudia, a centuiy after his death, supplies 
us with his authentic portrait accompanied by the triquetra. 
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symbolising his conquest of Sicily ; and for reverse himself 
dedicating the spoUa opium of the Gallic King Viridomarus to 
Jupiter Feretrius. One of the most interesting gems that has 
ever come under my notice is a head exactly agreeing with that 
upon the medal in question ; with a j)ortion of the circumference 
of a shield introduced into the field — an allusion, it would appear, 
to the spolia opima commemorated upon the reverse of the same 
denarius. The execution of the intaglio is hard but vigorous, and 
in shallow cutting just what we should expect in the ago of 
Marcellus, the third century before our ora. There is, therefore, 
a possibility — and let the audacious hope be indulged — that this 
very sard may have sealed the missives* of the two greatest generals 
of antiquity. 

The Spaniard, whoso father had been slain in single combat with 
Scipio -^milianus, was so proud of the honour thus conferred on 
his family that ho took for his signet a representation of the duel : 
whereupon Stilo wittily observed what would he not have done 
had Scipio fallen by his father’s sword ! 

The first seal used by Augustus was a sphinx^ for he had found 
amongst the valuables coming to him from his deceased mother 
two intagli of that subject exactly identical ; and one of these he 
left, whenever about to be absent from Rome, in the hands of his 
deputy, for the authentication of such edicts or missives as a sudden 
emergency might require to be issued in his name. But so many 
satirical remarks wore made upon his choice of stich a device and 
its appropriateness to the enigmatical character of his proclama- 
tions, that he relinquished it, and for the rest of his reign sealed 
with a head of Alexander the Great : in all probability the original 
by Pyrgoteles. His successors, says Dio, used for their state seal 
his portrait by Dioscorides, until Galba substituted for it his own 
family device — a dog * looking forth over a ship’s prow. Our office 
of Keeper of the Seal can boast of the highest antiquity, for the 
emperors had a Cvstos annuli: Trogus Pompeius states that his 
father served Julius Ctesar in that capacity (Justin, xxiii.). 

Afterwards the custom of sealing with one’s own portrait was 
again revived by the emperors: Spartian including amongst the 
omens of Hadrian’s coming death the falling off from his finger of 
his ring, “ which bore a likeness of himself,” as he was taking the 
auspices on New Year’s Day, and so obtaining a dim forecast of the 
events of the coming year. Commodus, however, to compliment his 

* All Greek coasters and dshing-boats carry a dog on the forecabtle to give 
iivaming at night of the approach of vessels-^the type therefore was the emblem 
of vigilance. 

L 2 
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famous mistress, Marcia, took for his seal the figure of an Amazon, 
as wo learn from a letter of his addressed to Clodius Albinus, 
preserved by Capitolinus, in his life of the latter ; “ I have sent a 
letter which you will receive yourself, sealed with the figure of an 
Amazon.'^ And Lampridius relates of the same madman that his 
flatterers used to call him Amazonius, after the device upon his 
signet; but that in reality he had first got the name from his 
extreme devotion to his concubine Marcia, whom he had caused 
to be represented in the character of an Amazon — in which guise 
she actually figures upon some of his medallions. Gorlaeus pos- 
sessed in his Dactyliotheca (purchased on his death by our James I.), 
a ring which then passed for the true signet of I^ero. The intaglio 
revolved on its axis ; one side bearing the conjugated busts of Nero 
and Agrippina, a star and a lyre in the field, engraved in gold ; the 
other side, a sard intaglio representing Apollo standing triumphant, 
the vanquished Marsyas bound to a tree, and his disciple Olympus 
kneeling at the god’s feet, vainly soliciting his forgiveness. But 
the entire composition of both ring and signet savours too much of 
the Cinque-cento taste for it to be admitted as an indubitable 
memento of the imperial fiddler. In other respects the subject 
was judiciously selected as eml)odying an easily understood 
menace against all future rivals of the would-be Apollo. Its 
reality was felt by Lucan, whoso fate is ascribed by vSuetonius (in 
his life) to his having quoted most disrespectfully, though but too 
appositely, a line of the august poet descriptive of subterranean 
thunder, “ sub teiTis tonuisse putes,” on the occasion of an explosion 
of a very different nature, to the inexpressible consternation of all 
within hearing of his treasonable pleasantly. 

One of the tokens presaging the approaching fall of this “ terrible 
amateur ” was the New Year’s gift made to him by his favourite 
SjKirus, on the same occasion as when Hadrian received from Fate 
a similar warning. This prophetic present was a ring engraved 
with the Rape of Proserpine ; a most ill-omened choice, the subject 
being the accepted symlK)! of death, and set apart as a decoration 
for tombs alone. Nothing in the eyes of a Roman could have been 
more inauspicious than such a gift at such a season ; as pregnant 
with coming woe as that legend so unaccountably put upon the 
marriage medal of Mary Queen of Scots and Franpois II., “ Hora 
nona Dominus I.H.S. expiravit, Heli damans.” Words these, so 
inappropriate to the occasion that they would seem to have been 
suggested by Atropos herself to the designer in bitter irony of the 
festive day : and speedily to be verified by the event. 

Maecenas’s signet, Pliny tells us, was a frng^ the sight of which, 
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as announcing a contribution about to be levied, used to strike 
terror into the minds of the rich. A calcedony scarabaeus in the 
late Praun Cabinet, thus engi’aved, both the beetle and the intaglio 
in the best style of Etruscan art, may be assigned, without over- 
straining probabilities, to some ancient member of the MAIKNE 
clan, the “regal ancestry” of Horace’s patron; for it has been 
already shown that such devices were transmitted down through 
a long line of descendants. This memorable protector of literature 
extended his favour, and in a special degree, to this branch of the 
fine arts : a noble testimony to which exists in his portraits from 
the hand of Apollonius, of Solon, of Aulus, and above all, of 
Dioscorides: the last gem holding the second place amongst the 
eight recognised as the authentic works of that engraver. 

How passionately Maecenas loved gems — doubtless not merely 
for their native beauties, but, like the great Julius, for the higher 
value of the genius therein enshrined — appears from his lines 
upon the departure of Horace (prOsorved by Jsidorus), for whose 
loss he declares not even the sight of his darling jewels could 
console him : — 

** Ijugens 0 mca vita ! te smaragdos, 

Borylloa mlhi Flacce nec nitentes, 

Neo percandida margarita qufero ; 

Nec quos Tbyuica lima perpolivit 
AnolloB nec iaspios iapilloa.” 

“ Whilst I thine absence, O my life ! deplore, 

Emeralds and lustrous beryls charm no more; 

No more, ray Flaccus, can the brilliant white 
Of orient pearls, as erst, my soul delight ; 

Nor can my favourite rings my grief beguile. 

Nor jaspers polished by the Thyrian file.** 

Augustus also evidently alludes to his passion for gems in a 
passage of a letter, where at the same time he mimics jocularly 
the aftected stylo of his compositions (Macrob. ii. 4). “ Vale mel 

gentium, metuollo, ebur ex Hetruria, laser Aretinum, adamas 
supernas, Tiborinum margaritum, Cilniorum smaragde, jaspis 
figulorum, berylle Porsennsa carbunculum habeas 1 ” “ Farewell, 
my honey of the clans, my marrow, my ivory from Etruria, my 
Aretine spice, my diamond of the upper regions, my pearl of tho 
Tiber, my emerald of the Cilnian family, my beryl of King 
Porsenna, may you get the carbuncle ! ” (the last a play upon the 
double meaning of the word, equally good in English). J oking 
him at once upon his royal Etruscan descent, his weak point, and 
upon this his i)articular hobby. 
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It were much to be wished that Ovid had told us what tasteful 
device he had chosen for his own, and to which he thus prettily 
alludes in a letter from his place of banishment (ii. 10). 

Ecqaid ab impresssB oognoscis Imagine gommm 
Haoo tibi Naaonem scribere verba Macer ? 

Auctorisque sni si non est annulus index 
Oognitane est nostra lltera faota manu ? 

An tibi notitiam mora temporis eripit liorum, 

Ncc repetunt oculi dgna vetusta tui ? 

8iB licet oblitus pariter gemmsaquo manusque 
Exoidcrit tantum no tibi cure moi.*’ 

Ohiflet asserts, but iu all likelihood upon merely monkish 
authority, that Augustus took for his device the ‘ Butterfly and 
Tortoise * of the old fable, to express his favouiite maxim — Festina 
levte — “ No more haste than good S 2 )eed ; ” but the conceit savours 
too strongly of mediasval pedantry to be received as authentic. 

The only Imjwrial signet iiresorved, respecting the first owner- 
ship of which no doubts can be entertained, is the celebrated 
sapphire of Constantius (slightly noticed above), now in the 
Kinuccini Cabinet, Florence. The stone of uncommon l>eauty and 
the extraordinary weight of fifty-three carats, is engraved with the 
reju'esentafion of one of the greatest exploits of the imperial 
Nimrod. The Emi>cror is spearing a monstrous wild boar, entitled 
II4>IAC, in the iilains of Ca*sarca, that city being tyj^ified by a 
recumbent female, distinguished by the title (in the corrupt 
l»honetic orthograjdiy already gaining ground) K EC APIA KAH- 
HAAOKIAC . In the field the Latin legend, CONSTANTl VS AVG, 
makes it manifest that the destination of the intaglio was for the 
Emperor's own use : a fact furthermore confirmed by the very 
careful execution of the work, showing it to have come from the 
hand of the first engraver of the times, as well as by the enormous 
intrinsic value of the material. Another j)ortrait of this j)rince is 
noticed by Visconti (Gem. Ant. 497) : — ** Imi)re8sion of an intaglio 
head in crj^stal in the Florentine Museum ; and ai>pearing to 
jjresent in its features the likeness of Constantins, son and successor 
of Constantine the Great. The bust is dollied in the jialuda- 
incntuni." But that standing next in his list is one of vastly 
greater historical interest: “A most singular carneliany* though 
miserably executed, inscribed ALARICVS REX GOTIIORVM. 
The bust is shown in front-fa(;e, and has ujion the shoulder a kind 
of stole, called in those times lorum^ forming part of the habit of 

Visconti is ntisbiken here. Biehlor informs me the sioiio is a fine sapphire, as 
indeed the impression would lead one to conclude. Now in tiie Vienna Cabinet. 
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ceremony worn by the Emperors and Consuls.” Probably this was 
the official seal of the conqueror’s secretary ; for had it been 
engraved for the royal hand, that disposed of all the accumulated 
treasures of the Eoman world, one would have expected a gem of 
large intrinsic value — a sapphire or a spinel — ^to have been selected 
for so dignified a service. Unless, indeed, the expiring art of the 
age (a probable solution) had found itself incapable of dealing with 
such refractory materials. The few portraits extant belonging to 
this epoch are in front-face and very deeply out, but in the softer 
gems — crystal and lapis-lazuli being now preferred : the mechanical 
side of the art having declined in the same proportion as the 
knowledge of design. Heads in front-face were, during the same 
period, fast becoming the rule upon the more important issues of 
the Boman and Byzantine mints, and in a short time these entirely 
banished profile portraits from the gold coinage. 

The Mertens-Schaaffhausen Cabinet possessed the most important 
example of this class anywhere eiqtant. It was the great seal of 
Mauricius, engraved in a large caloedony, 2 by IJ inches in size; 
his bust in front-face, the orb in his hand, exactly coinciding with 
the type of his solidi. Above runs the legend D. N. MAVKITIVS. 
P. P. AVG. The engraving, though without life, is done in a 
remarkably neat manner. According to the sale-catalogue this 
gem had been dug up at Grafin, near Bonn. M. Martigny (Paris) 
has in his collection the signet of the murderer of this virtuous 
prince, Phocas, which in all particulars of style and type coincides 
with the above ; but the material is lapis-lazuli, and the dimensions 
considerably smaller. 

In the De la Turbie Cabinet, No. 49 is a camelian adorned with 
arabesques, encircling the legend KOMNHNOC TOY C6BAGTOY, 
“ Comnenus, son of the Emperor,” and therefore the indubitable 
signet of a prince of the house of Comneni, some time in the 
twelfth century, throughout which extent of time that family 
revived the faded lustre of the Byzantine purple. This is the 
latest example of an engraved stone, belonging to the Imperial 
series, the date of which can be approximately fixed ; and is, as far 
as I have been able to discover, the unique instance of an intaglio 
produced by the palace engravers, who still continued to supply 
many camd of a religious nature. But the arabesques filling the 
field betray an imitation of the owner’s Mohammedan rivals ; for, 
changing into Cufic the characters in which the legend is written, 
the signet becomes identical in treatment with that of an Arabian 
Caliph. 

An agi'eeable conclusion to this lengthy dissertation will tw? 
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supplied by an extract from the flowery pages of the tasteful 
Bishop of Tricca, Heliodorus, who, though writing amidst the fast- 
gathering clouds of the fourth century, still retained a tinge of 
early culture, and could not extinguish a sinful admiration for 
artistic beauty. Like other educated men of his and still lower 
times, he was still able to appreciate the productions of an art even 
then nearly extinct ; for with what enthusiasm does he enlarge 
upon the description of the ring worn by his heroine, Chariclea 
(iEthiop. V. 13) ! — ^possibly a word, the beauty of which he had 
himself admired in reality, or perhaps, actually possessed : — “ Such 
is the appearance of all amethysts coming from India and Ethiopia, 
but that which Calasiris now presented to Nausicles was far above 
them in value, for it was enriched with an engraving, and worked 
out into an imitation of the figures of Nature. The subject was a 
boy tending his flocks, himself standing up on a low rook for the 
sake of looking about him, and guiding his sheep to their pasture 
by the music of his Pandean pipe. The flock seemed obedient to 
the signal, and submitted themselves readily to be conducted by 
the guidance of his notes. One would say they were themselves 
laden with fleeces of gold, and those not of the artist’s giving, but 
due to the amethyst itself, which painted their backs with a blush 
of its own. Pictured also were the tender skippings of the lambs ; 
while some running up against the rock in troops, others turning 
in frolicsome circles around the 8hei)hord, converted the rising 
ground into the appearance of a pastoral theatre. Others again 
revelling in the blaze of the amethyst, as if in the beams of the 
sun, were pawing and scraping the rock with the points of their 
hoofs as they bounded up against it. Such amongst them as were 
the first born and the more audacious seemed as if they wore wish- 
ing to leap over the round of the gem, but were kept in by the 
artist, who had drawn a border like a golden fold around them and 
the rock. Now this fold was in reality a stone, and not imitative, 
for the engraver having circumscribed a portion of the gem’s 
edge for this purpose, had depicted what ho required in the actual 
substance, deeming it a clever stroke to contrive a stone wall 
upon a atone” The latter part seems to express that the whole com- 
position was enclosed within an “ Etruscan border,” the markings 
in which gave the idea of a stone-built fence.* The ‘ iEthiopica,’ a 
romance, the model for the voluminous productions so fashionable in 
the seventeenth century, although sufficiently absurd in the nature 
of its most artfully complicated plot, abounds with valuable details 

• A remark proving that our author is desciibiug a real intaglio — not drawing 
upon his fancy merely. 
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respecting manners and things in Greece and Egypt in the tim< 
of the ingenious prelate-novelist : who long refused a rich hishopr 
rather than abjure the authorship of this very work. 

We come now to the barbarian usurpers of the Boman sov 
reignty, the Frankish kings and the self-constituted Emperors < 
the West. Childeric’s signet — found with other regalia in h 
tomb at Toumay, when accidentally opened in 1654 — is not s< 
with a gom, but has an oval beasil in the gold of the ring engrave 
with his bust in front-face, holding a spear, as in the type of ti 
contemporary Byzantine aurei. He conspicuously wears the Ion 
hair of the Merovingian line. Traces remain of the legend CHIl 
DEBICI KEGIS. This intaglio is very neatly cut, infinitel 
superior to the execution of the Merovingian coin-dies ; and i 
fact so much in the stylo of Leo’s aurei, that it may reasonably I 
supposed a present, sent with other ofterings, from ConstantinopL 
Amongst the other relics in his tomb was a cornelian Etruscan scaral 
doubtless deposited therein as an amulet of wondrous virtue ; als 
a crystal divining-ball, 2 inches in diameter. Most unfortunate!; 
this invaluable signet has disappeared with the jewels stolen fror 
the Bibliotheque in 1831 (vide Chiflet’s ‘ Anastasis : Thes. rej 
Tornaci Noviorum effossa. 1654 ’). 

The old map-makers were accustomed to fill in the outlines o 
the terra incognita (which in tlieir times occupied so large a propoi 
tion of the earth’s surface), in default of ascertained towns am 
l)eoplos, with the creations of fancy, 

** men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 

Sciapodes, Martichoras, unicorns, and gryphons. The same cans 
induces mo to follow their example, and, having been unable t 
discover any facts of interest connected with the signets of th 
worthies of the Middle Ages, I shall devote this period to the ‘ Tal 
of a Bing,’ extracted from William of Malmesbury, one mos 
truly media3val in its wildness, and in its manner of regarding thi 
then still existing monuments of a bettor time : — 

“ But to return to Borne : a young man of that city, wealthy 
and of noble family, having newly married a wife, gave a granc 
banquet to his friends and acquaintances. After dinner, when thej 
had made themselves merry by repeated potations, they sallied oni 
into the fields in order to promote digestion — being gorged with 
food — ^by leaping or quoit-throwing, or other kind of exercise. 
The giver of the feast and leader in the sports proposed a game ai 
ball, and, taking oft' his finger his hetrothal-ring, put it U})oii 
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that of a brazen statue which chanced to be standing near. But as 
all the rest set upon him alone, he, out of breath and overheated, 
was the first to give up the game ; and, looking for his ring, he 
found the finger of the statue bent round into the palm of the 
hand. After long and fruitless efforts, for he was neither able to 
pull away his ring nor yet to break off the statue’s finger, he went 
home without saying anything, concealing the matter from his 
friends from fear lest they should either laugh at him before his 
face, or else steal away his ring as soon as his back was turned. 
So returning late at night with his servants, he found to his 
amazement the finger straightened again and his ring gone. He 
dissembled the loss, and consoled himself with the caresses of his 
new-made bride. When bedtime was come, and ho had. laid down 
by his wife’s side, he felt something like a dense cloud tumbling 
about between him and her ; something that could be felt, but 
could not be seen. By this obstacle he was prevented from 
embracing his wife ; also he heard a voice that said, ‘ Lie with 
me, for thoii hast esjwused mo this day ! I am Venus, on whoso 
finger thou didst put thy ring: I liavo got it, and will not 
give it back ! ’ He being astounded at this prodigy neither dared 
nor, indeed, had the ix)wer to reply : ho sjwnt a sleepless night, 
silently pondering over the matter. 

“ In this way a long time passed, that, wlienover he wished to 
embrace his bride, he felt and hoard the same thing ; though, in 
all other respects, ho was perfectly well and fit for all business at 
home and abroad. At last ho was urged by his wife’s complaints 
at his neglect of her, to communicate this strange affair to his 
relations. They, after some debate, seek counsel of one Palumbus, 
a priest in the suburbs. He w^as a person proficient in the science 
of necromancy, could construct magical figures, strike awe into the 
devils, and constrain them to do all his bidding. Having, there- 
fore, agreed for a largo reward that on the condition of his bringing 
the loving pair together, he should have his purse stuffed with 
coin, he strained his genius to now devices ; and drew up a letter, 
which he gave to the young man, saying : * Go at such an hour to 
the road where four ways meet, and stand silently and look out. 
There will })a88 by the shajHis of i>oople of both sexes, every 
ago and all ranks, and of every condition ; some on horseback, 
some on foot, some with their fimes bent on the ground, some 
erecting their heads triumphantly; in a word, all the signs 
of both grief and joy shalt thou discover in their looks and 
gestures. Thou must answer none of them in case they sjx)ak 
to thee. Behind tJiis train will wane one more lofty in stature. 
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more bulky in size than the rest, seated in a chariot. Without 
uttering a word, hand him the epistle to read ; and forthwith, 
that which thou desirest shall be accomplished. Only take care 
thou lose not courage.* 

“ The youth goes as he is bid, and, standing there under the 
canopy of night, at the dead hour, verifies with his own eyes the 
truth of the priest’s information. Not one particular was wanting 
of his description. Amongst the others that passed along before 
him, he remarked a woman in the attire of a harlot riding on a 
mule; her hair flowed dishevelled over her shoulders, and was 
bound with a fillet of gold. In her hand was a golden wand, 
wherewith she directed her palfrey ; the thinness of her vesture was 
such, that she showed through it almost as naked, and she kept 
making lascivious gestures. To be brief: that One who came 
last, and seemed the lord of them all, fixing his terrible looks upon 
the youth from his proud car overlaid with emeralds and pearls, 
demanded the reason of his coming. Without making reply, the 
youth stretched up his hand and delivered unto him the epistle. 
The demon, daring not to slight the well-known seal, reads the 
letter ; and then, lifting up his arms unto heaven, cries aloud, ‘ O 
God Almighty, in w’hose sight all sin is a foul savour, how long 
dost Thou put up with the wickedness of Palumbus the priest ? * 
And forthwith ho sent certain of his guards from beside him to 
take away the ring from Venus, and she after a long dispute at 
last surrendered it, but wdth great difficulty. Thereupon the 
young man, having gained his object, encountered for the future 
no obstacle to the consummation of his desires. But Palumbus, 
when he had heard of the cry of the demon unto God against 
himself, perceived that the end of his life was thereby announced. 
For which cause, having severed his limbs with his own hands, he 
died by this awful manner of j)enance, after making confession to 
the Pope, in the hearing of all the people of Rome, of his unheard- 
of enormities. This came to pass in the days of Poi)e Gregory VI.” 
(a.d. 1044 - 7 ). 

Of signets known in modem times, none has enjt)yed so lasting 
and so high a reputation as the so-called “ Seal of Michael Angelo,” 
preserved for the last two centuries in the French Cabinet, into 
which it passed with the other antiquities of Lauthier.* Then and 
for many years it was received for the undoubted work of Pyrgoteles, 
and the design as commemorating the birth of Alexander the 
Great. Its value consequently was estimated at 2000/. ; for, in 
addition to these high recommendations, its interest was enhanced 
* A distinguiuhod antiquary of Aix, in Provence, uu<lt*r Houri IV. 
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by the fact that it had been the favourite ring of Michael Angelo 
himself. More accurate criticism has, unfortunately, now stripped 
it of its antique glories and pronounced it to be merely a work of 
the Italian School, as its whole character unmistakably betrays. 
It is a sard engraved with a composition of many figures : in the 
exergue is a boy fishing, doubtless a rebus on the name of its 
author, P. M. da Peseta^ especially celebrated in his time for his 
excellence in such miniature works, and, what is equally to the 
purpose, the intimate • friend of M. Angelo. That the ring once 
actually belonged to the great Florentine alone seems to be a 
matter beyond dispute. Of this relic the following curious story is 
told by the witty President, Des Brosses, in his ‘ Lettres sur ITtalie ’ 
(ii. 27) : — “ Early in the century as the academician J. Hardion 
was exhibiting the treasures of the Bibliotheque to that celebrated 
amateur the Baron de Stosch, he all at once missed this very ring ; 
whereupon, without exj)ressing his suspicions, he privately des- 
patched a servant for a strong emetic, which, when brought, he 
insisted upon the Baron’s swallowing then and there, and in a few 
minutes he had the satisfaction of hearing the ring tinkle into the 
l>asin held before the unlucky and unscrupulous gem-collector.” 
Such a mode of enriching his cabinet is certainly by no means 
inconsistent with Stosch’s well-known character — Pope’s 

“ Annius, crafty seer, with ebon wand 
And well-dissembled emerald on his hand, 

False as his gems, and cankered as his coins ” — 

by profession a Hanoverian spy on the Pretender’s movements, and 
in j)ractice a zealous fabricator of antiques, more especially in the 
class of artists’ signatures wherewith to enrich the collections of 
noble (ill-styled) cognoscenti. 

Of this intaglio there are a larger number of paste-copies — many 
admirable imitations of the sard — than of any other celebrated 
gem, not so much on account of the merit of the work, although 
that is considerable, as from its long-established reputation and 
the great names with which its true or legendary history is 
associated. 
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OKIGIN OF HERALDEY. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been stated that the devices on 
the signets of the ancients were both hereditary and unalterable, 
like our armorial bearings. A singular confirmation of this state- 
ment is afforded by the conclusion of the Heraclean inscription, 
which specifies the respective seals of the magistrates therein 
concerned; one bearing in his signet a winnowing-fan (a noted 
Bacchic symbol), another a dolphin, another a bunch of grapes, &o. 

Bearings, in a literal sense armorial, appear on the shields of tho 
Grecian heroes in the most ancient pictures extant, the vase- 
paintings ; but these seem to have been assumed at the caprice of 
tho individual, like tho knights* cognizances at tournaments in the 
days of chivalry, and not to have been hereditary. It may be 
supposed that iEschylus was not without some traditional authority 
for assigning their devices to his Seven Chiefs at tho Siege of 
Thebes. Parthenopa3Us boars on his shield the sphinx devouring 
a prostrate Theban; Hippomedon, Typhon belching forth flames 
and smoke ; Etoocles, a warrior scaling the city walls, <fec. 

So exactly did these bearings correspond to the cognizances of 
chivalry, that we find tho traditions concerning the mythic heroes 
making them use engraved on their signets the same devices that 
decorated their shields. Thiis Plutarch relates (De Solert. Anim.) 
that Ulysses adopted and lK>ro on shield and signet a dolphin, to 
commemorate tho preservation of Telemachiis by its agency when 
in his childhood ho had accidentally fallen into the sea. As his 
authority he quotes that early poet Stesichorus ; and on the same 
grounds the enigma-loving Lycophron indicates Ulysses by tho 
epithet 8cA^ivo<n7/Aos alone. Hence in gems the portrait of the 
wily Ithacan is to be recognised by his shield, displaying a dolphin 
for its device. 

Under the Roman Empire, when all the usages of war had 
become fixed and regulated by invariable and minute laws, 
military cognizances were also subjected to the strictest pre- 
scription. Tho distinguishing of tho several legions by the 
devices painted on their shields is alluded to by Tacitus and by 
Ammian ; and, what is more, that invaluable picture of the Lower 
Empire in the fifth century, the Notitia Imperii, preserves the 
actual designs (many of them perfectly heraldic) which dis- 
tinguished not merely tho legions but their component cohorts 
or companies from each other. Curiously enough, tho figures on 
the shields of William the Norman’s knights, as depicted in tho 
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Bayeux tapestry, are simple and single, — birds, dragons, or circles, 
variously disposed, — ^presenting a very marked analogy in their 
nature to the cohort-shields : indeed it was no more than probable 
that such distinctions should have survived amongst the Franks 
and Gauls, who from Constantine’s ago downwards had constituted 
almost exclusively the material of the Roman armies, and who 
naturally, on founding nationalities for themselves, preserved 
many of the institutions of the school in which they had been 
trained. And what coiTolx>rates this theory is the remark of 
Procopius that the Amioricans, long after the establishment of 
the Merovingian dynasty in Gaul, continued to be distinguished 
from their neighbours by their Roman arms and military 
discipline. They, therefore, may be supposed to have maintained 
all the minor regulations of the old Impoiial system. Now, every 
cohort in the service was distingiiished by a special device painted 
upon the shields of its men. The invaluable MS. of the “ Notitia 
Imperii” (Biblioth^ue Nationale) preserves the whole set of 
these devices. In them we find everything that still exists in 
Heraldic usage — the Tressure, the Bend, the Pale, the Chevron — 
l)esides fantastic animals of all descriptions. Nay, what is more, 
whore the forms of the device are the same for different cohorts, 
the necessary difference is obtained by giving their different 
tinctures^ as strongly diversified as possible, quite after the modem 
rules. I give below, that of the “ eonstantiiiiane,” a most interest- 
ing example, for it was adopted by our Edw'ard the Confessor for 
his arms, no doubt for some mystic virtue that still lingered in 
the acceptation of its sense. 
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THE BKITISH MUSEUM. 

The Antique Gems, those hidden treasures of our interminable 
national collection, a portion of its contents so highly interesting 
and yet so little known, shall on that very account receive the 
first notice in the following sketch of the principal Dactyliothecse 
of Europe. Besides, they reckon in their number some extremely 
interesting works ; although the particular pieces that hold the 
first rank there, in virtue of the artists* signatures they are 
supposed to bear, are either copies, or else antiques with the 
names interpolated: fictions duo to the mania prevalent at the 
time these collections were fonning, when a work, however 
excellent, was thought but little of unless seemingly authenticated 
by such an attestation. The whole number, in rings and loose 
large gems, amounts to about five hundred ; the former are set in 
gold with a few in silver, and are arranged in five cases. They 
come from the bequests of Townley, Payne Knight, and Crache- 
rode. Of the last-named antiquary, the gatherings cannot indeed 
boast of any work of special importance, yet they are characterized 
throughout by his usual exquisite taste, which has admitted 
nothing amongst them but what is to be admired either for the 
elegance of the design, the fineness of the execution, or lastly, the 
beauty of the material itself. To take a single example from this 
casket — an emerald engraved with a Cupid teasing a goose with a 
bunch of grapes, is in every one of these respects the most 
charming intaglio that could be desired; and the same three 
qualities are combined in the Cupid bestriding a dolphin on a 
lovely aquamarine. 

The Townley Gems however, number in their ranks some pieces 
not to be surpassed by the most princely cabinets. First amongst 
these is the Julius Caesar of Dtoscortdes^ a bust in front-face on 
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sard, his brows encircled with a laurel wreath (the leaves un- 
usually large), the face full of energy, but hard-featured, haggard, 
and represented with all the unflattering fidelity of a photograph : 
a portrait taken, it would appear, but shortly before the close of 
his life. The name of Dioscorides is engraved at the side in the 
most minute characters, which certainly have the appearance of 
being of the same date as the rest of the work, with however 
suspicious an eye so pretentious a signature is regarded by the 
experienced examiner. As far superior to this in beauty, as 
falling short of it in historical interest, is the bust, in front- 
face, of an empress, perhaps Livia, in the character of Ahundantia, 
with veiled head, and holding the cornucopia ; the stone a fine 
dark amethyst. It presents the letters EH I, and has therefore 
been assigned to Epiiynchanus^ the engraver of the famous head of 
Germanicus. Another conspicuous for its excellence is the Perseus 
with the severed Gorgon’s head in one hand, the harpe in the 
other; an exquisitely-finished engi*aving. Then come several 
excellent co])ies of celebrated gems, doubtless purchased for the 
originals by the wealthy and not too discriminating collector ; a 
bust, in front-face, of the Indian Bacchus, a magnificent intaglio 
on red jasper; and Theseus, or Achilles, supporting the dying 
Amazon, a design full of grace, ui)on amethyst. Both pieces 
ostentatiously display the pretended signature of Anpasivs, Next 
we come upon a copy, on sard, of the Tiberius, in front-face, by 
^liu8 ; the intaglio, indeed, may claim to \ye antique, though the 
name is certainly a modern insertion. The lovely gem for both 
subject and material, a ruby sard, Cupid advancing to rescue 
Psycho, whoso foot is caught in a trap, though it is signed 
Pamphilus, betrays too much of the modem taste in its design 
for us to suppose it an ancient reproduction of some picture by 
that immortal artist.* Heius also has been made to give his name 
in recent times to an intaglio, a Diana, of antique w<)rk : no doubt 
because Visconti had pronounced him the most ancient of all 
engravers to whom any gem can be ascribed. The Tiaughing 
Faun of Ammonitm, a face l>eammg with mirth and mischief (a 
complete John Wilkes), is here repeated upon a dark jacinth of the 
finest quality that has ever come in my way. 

The uninscribed stones are, as usual, of a more satisfactory 
character, and richly repay close examination. Worthy of special 
notice is the Sacred Hawk, in the Groco-Egyptian style, on sard ; 

* The composition as well as the peculiar execution bespeak the hand of a 
certain great master of the early Cinqne-cento ^cliool, observed by me in some 
oilier reputed antiques of the highest order. 
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which, though of smaller size, is folly equal to the famous stone 
with the same subject, at Berlin, always quoted as the finest thing 
known in this particular period of the art. An interesting ex- 
ample of the style, belonging to very early date, is the intaglio 
of the fore part of the human-headed bull, with the legend TEA AS 
in the field, and exactly agreeing with the type of the archaic 
coins of that city. A Medusa’s Head, in profile, is of uncommon 
merit. Amongst curious subjects stands foremost that of a 
female sacrificing to Priapus, and placing the peculiar symbol 
of that deity upon a burning altar : a large sard of the finest 
antique work. 

This part of the collection also possesses several fragments belong- 
ing to gems of extraordinary volume, and which retain portions of 
their engravings whoso incomparable beauty makes one only the 
more feel the irreparable loss of the entire design. I may single 
out for special admiration the lower part of a female face backed 
by a head of Ammon, the latter having apparently formed the 
neckpiece to the helmet covering the head of a Minerva: an 
intaglio of slight dejith, and belonging to the best Greek period, 
on brown sard. Another fragment preserves sufficient of a profile, 
on the largest scale, to enable us to identify the truculent 
physiognomy of Caracalla. 

The Townley Cabinet is also very rich in Gnostic stones, many 
of them so well executed as to be unrivalled in their class ; amongst 
them I recognised several of those published by Chifiot two 
centuries and a half ago — ^they having found their way through 
various channels into this haven of unbroken rest. Of these, and 
of tliat most rare class accompanying them, the earliest memorials 
of the orthodox faith, a detailed notice has been given under the 
proper heading in my ‘ Gnostics.’ 

The scarabsei are also numerous * and important : many of them 
will be found noticed in Kohler’s essay. One attracted my notice 
particularly by the rare beauty of its material, an Indian garnet, 
hardly distinguishable from a spinel-ruby, and of considerable 
size. 

As for gems still preserving their antique settings, this col- 
lection presents a rich display ; and, to my great surjuise, far 
surpassing, in this interestiDg particular, the cabinets of Florence 
and Naples. But here, as over, the artistic value of the gem is in 

* The number of scarabiei, I am informed, is about two thousand of all kinds, 
iuriuding many of the greatest merit. Those oome from the cabinets of Sir W. 
Hamilton, Gastellaui, and above all from the lately acquired Biacas, containing 
the most important of roccut discoveries. 

M 
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the inverse ratio to the costliness and singularity of the mounting. 
Yet one magnificent exception encountered my eye amongst their 
ranks, a Hercules slaying the Hydra, deeply cut in a rich sard, and 
mounted in a heavy gold ring of the fashion prevalent under the 
Lower Empire. Another intaglio of very fine work is to be seen 
forming the centre of a broad-bordered oval fibula, the surface of 
which is ornamented with filigree patterns in the purest Greek 
style. This unique example of the employment of an intaglio in 
the decoration of a fibula comes from Sicily : both the intaglio and 
the setting are evidently coeval, and date from the most flourishing 
period of Syracusan art. The wonderful Canino lion-ring, that 
masterpiece of the Etruscan goldsmith, has lately been added to 
the numl)er of these unhiue remains. There is also a largo and 
massy gold signet, having its device, three legionary standards, cut 
on the metal ; an examj^lo, undoubtedly authentic, of this class of 
antiques, at present the favourite field for the Nea23olitan forgers. 
Here also is preserved the most tasteful adaptation of an antique 
gem to mediaeval fashion that has ever come before me — a pretty 
bust in high relief on sard, set in an elegant ring of the fourteenth 
century, as ajipears from the Lombardic legend surrounding the 
beasil and covering the shank. Some astrological symbols, con- 
spicuously marked upon the shoulders, indicate an Italian origin 
for the jewel. 

The Camei here, though comprising none of great importance as 
regards their dimensions, are several of them noteworthy for their 
l>eauty and genuineness. Conspicuous for merit amongst them are 
a head of Serapis, in front-face, and in high relief ; profile heads 
of Domitian and Julia, side by side, upon a nicolo of some 
magnitude ; and a fragment, Europa on the bull. This last, as 
well as the two horses, which probably once belonged to a Victory’s 
car, certainly equal, in drawing and in careful finish, any antique 
camei known to me. Another, a lion passant, in low relief in the 
red layer of a sardonyx, exquisitely finished, has its value greatly 
enhanced by the LAVE. MED. cut in the field, attesting that it 
once belonged to the original cabinet of Lorenzo dei Medici. This 
stone, set in a ring, has its face protected by a glass ; a proof of the 
estimation in which its former possessor held it. Yet more 
interesting, historically, is the gold snuflF-box presented by 
Pius VII. to Napoleon upon the occasion of the Treaty of Tolentino, 
the lid set with an excellent antique cameo on a sardonyx of many 
strata ; the subject, in flat relief, is a young Faun riding upon a 
goat, well drawn and minutely finished. This precious antique 
was doubtless chosen by the tasteful Pontiff to grace his offering, 
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as really surpassing in value the diamonds that usually adorn such 
testimonials of regard. The fallen emperor left it as a mark of 
gratitude to Lady Holland, who in her turn bequeathed it to the 
Museum. 

There remains to be noticed a class of engraved stones in which 
this institution, as a matter of course, stands unrivalled, the 
Assyrian and Persian Cylinders and Cones : their abundance here 
bespeaks the nation par Sminence of Eastern travellers ; and amongst 
them are the most precious monuments of the sort yet discovered, 
for example, the signets of Sennacherib and of Darius, above de- 
scribed. The series, also, of the Sassanian seals is very extensive. 
All have been lately arranged in glazed cases in one of the Assyrian 
galleries, and can now be conveniently studied. 

Amongst the miscellanea I examined with great interest, not 
unmixed with amusement, the notorious Flora, the cameo which 
first brought Pistrucci into notice : it having been passed off u|)on 
Pajnie Knight, the “ Magnus Apollo ” of the cognoscenti of his 
day, as one of the choicest productions of Greek art. It speaks 
little for the practical knowledge of his set (notwithstanding the 
price at which they had been for many years buying experience), 
that they should have been thus imposed upon, for the very first 
aspect of the gem were sufficient, one would think, to make 
anyone possessing the least experience in cameo-work pronounce 
it, at the earliest, a piece from the Cinque-cento school, of which 
it l)etray8 all the peculiarities. The head is very much under-cut, 
and in three-quarters relief, the hair encircled with a garland of 
red roses in execrable taste, and quite inconsistent with the classic 
period it claimed. It is broken off at the neck, the trick then in 
vogue for giving the colour of antiquity to a recent production ; and 
upon this section of the neck (which the setting covers) Pistrucci 
is said to have cut his name, so as to be able at pleasure to vindicsite 
the authorship of the work. In other respects the execution is fair 
enough, but not comparable to hundreds of other camei of the 
later Italian school, and falling immeasuraldy short of my pre- 
conceived ideas of so highly lauded a performance. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to add, that the rulers of 
the Museum have at last been awakened to the necessity of raising 
this, from its former feeble status, to a level with the high character 
of the other classes of antique art-treasures under their manage- 
ment. A spirited l>eginning has been made (July, 1865) by the 
acquisition of the small but highly-select collection, the result of 
the long-continued researches (aided by his exquisite taste and 
practical skill) of Sig. Castellani. Amongst its chief glories may 

M 2 
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be paxtioularised a sappbirine scaraheoid of unusual size, with a 
Victory erecting a trophy in the style of the fine medals of 
Agathocles; a scarabasus of the rarest class, Etruscan ivork in 
relief, having its back carved into the figure of a Syren ; another 
scarabseus with the Death of Capaneus ; Hercules soaring away the 
Harpies from the table of Phineus ; a Drunken Silenus,* archaio 
Greek, upon a grand agate scarabseus; the Wild Boai* of Diosoorides; 
a Herd of Swine, a homely subject, but ennobled by Grecian treat- 
ment ; a Head of Severus on an immense plasma, a masterpiece of 
Boman iconography ; and, to conclude, three curious examples of a 
very uncommon but most interesting character, signets of the early 
Christians. With these came some unrivalled Etruscan and Greek 
rings; amongst the latter the most superb intaglio in gold ever 
discovered, the bust of some Berenice or Arsinoe side by side with 
that of Serajns; the ring itself plain and very massive; a truly 
royal signet. 

Those hero mentioned are merely such as made the deepest 
ira 2 )ression on the memory during a hurried glance over the whole, 
but it may be safely asserted that this choice of the choicest 
flowers of many a once-famous cabinet contains no one piece not 
recommended either by the interest of the subject or the fineness 
of its execution. 

After this, what remains but to apostrophise the 2 )residing Genius 
of the place in Virgillian phrase with 

“ Macte nova virtute senox 1 ” 

There exist in this country an infinity of inestimable gems, locked 
up from the public and buried in small private collections, that 
either by means of purchase, or through patriotic bequest (if 
judiciously enticed), might be made to flow into and elevate the 
Dactyliotheca of our National repository to the rank (as regards 
intagli) of the first in the world. 

These treasures were more than doubled in the year 1860 by 
Disraeli’s spirited purchase of the celebrated Blacas Cabinet, 
comimsing 951 camei and intagli. Of these, the most important 
pieces are the grand Augustus, camio, converted into a Constantine, 
as already mentioned ; the Tityus, crystal plaque, of Castel Bolo- 
gnese, so highly eulogised by Vasari ; and another, a Sacrifice, in 
the same material, with the signature of II Vicentino. In the 
same style, and apparently from the same hand, arc the Hercules 
and Antseus, and the Triumphs of Neptune, both works of extra- 

* Coxuiuj^, with a few others, out of the ancient Praun Cabiuet — ^verily Naina's 
Sibylline Books “ let him that rcadeth understand.” 
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ordinary merit. The Cabinet, it is needless to say, considering the 
epoch of its formation, is rich in “ artists’ signatures,” truly, in 
this case, the “ substance of things hoped for.” A full notice of 
the principal gems in this collection was published by me in the 
‘Archaeological Journal,* of the year following its purchase. A 
finishing stroke has been given to the good work by the exhibi- 
tion of our unrivalled series of Mediaeval Glyptics in the room 
recently appropriated to that period of the Arts (1884). No other 
Museum can display so numerous, or so well-classified a set of 
seals (many literally “Great,” in silver matrices) in which the 
Gothic artist has expended his utmost ingenuity in the devising 
and labour in the executing their complicated types. The secreta 
or Personal Signets in all metals are of great interest; and many 
of them present examples of the adaptation of antique intagli to 
the taste of their owner’s times, and serve admirably to illustrate 
my remarks upon their use, to be found in the foregoing chapter 
upon that subject. 

The Townley Pastes, also, must not pass without a word of 
commendation, for among them are some of the largest and finest 
of their kind. There is one inscribed with the engraver’s name, 
and again the magnificent Bonus Eventus, which has no rival for 
its volume, its perfect imitation of true lapis-lazuli, and the finish 
of the workmanship. They have been lately brought out and 
arranged for public view along with the rest of the antique glass, 
affording an additional argument why their prototypes in real gems 
should be drawn from the obscurity to which they have been too 
long consigned. This seclusion has lasted over since the removal 
of the last portion of Montague House, up to which time the cases 
were to be inspected under glass in the room at the top of the 
back stairs of that mansion. It is very much to be desired that 
all the more important gems should be made accessible in the same 
way, and placed (with their casts by each) under glass and close to 
it; according to the arrangement followed in the Ribliotb^que 
Imp6riale.* This mode suffices for the exhibition of camei and 
opaque stones, but the transparent cannot be satisfactorily studied 
unless the light be allowed to pass through them. This object is 
ingeniously effected, by a contrivance to be described in my notice 
of that collection, with the gems in the Museo Borbonico. But if 
this be impracticable here from the want of a side light, we 
amateurs should be well content to see the intagli of both kinds 

• This suggestion has since been carried out ; but in a manner susceptible of 
some improvements, and tbo gems are now made acecssible to the public, in the 
Jewel Room. 
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simply set out in horizontal oases, provided they were accompanied 
by their impressions. 

CABINET OF THE GALLERIA, FLORENCE * 

This collection, commenced by Lorenzo, grew up under the 
patronage of the succeeding princes of the House of Medici 
(especially of Cosmo III.) until it has attained to the extent, 
according to Maflei, of three thousand pieces. Besides many 
camei of rare beauty, it possesses fourteen heads or busts in full 
relief in agate, turquois, sardonyx, and lapis-lazuli. The names 
(supposed) of their authors occur on twenty-three intagli and 
two camei. 

To give a few particulars, full of interest, concerning the growth 
and vicissitudes of this the oldest cabinet in the world. Lorenzo 
had inherited many valuable antiques from his father Piero ; to 
them he added the entire series accumulated by that passionate 
lover of gems, Pope Paul II. Of his son, Leo X., Paulus Jovius 
writes : — “ Conspiciebatur officina nobilium artificum quoniam 
nullibi libentius pictores statuarii scalptoresque gemmamm atque 
antiquitatis studiosi monumenta artis deponerent quam apud 
Mediceos.** Lelio Torelli, also, in his funeral oration upon 
Alessandro dei Medici (1536), notices his love for and patronage 
of this art. In the Uzielli Collection was a portrait of this 
unlucky prince, a profile cut out of plasma and aj^liquS upon a 
gold ground, admirably done. 

Easpe thinks that the greater part of the gems inscribed LAVR. 
MED. are the works of Oio delle Corniole and his scholars, who 
fiourished under Lorenzo’s patronage. But there is no foundation 
for this surmise, the same inscription being found on pieces, 
especially the important camei, of the most varied styles and 
periods. It was merely used to assert the ownership in them, and 
prevent robbery, being the most effectual precaution that could be 
devised. In the same fashion the medals belonging to the old 
Este cabinet of Modena (now dispersed) may yet be recognised by 
the tiny silver imijerial eagle let into their field. The ladies of the 
Medici family who married into the house of France appear to 
have carried away with them, amongst the other jewels of their 
trousseaux, many of Lorenzo’s original pieces, and this will account 
for the wide dispersion of camei, with his name still marking 
them. In this way Margarita, widow of Alessandro dei Medici, 

* Gori in his * Museum Florentiuum ’ has described 1010 intagli, and 181 camei 

of this collection, amongst the most valuable for eitlicr design or workmanship. 
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brought with her on her second marriage (to Ottavio Farnese) 
many fine gems out of the original cabinet into that of Parma, 
which, accompanying the Farnese dynasty, passed thence into 
the Museo Borbonico. Many more changed owners at the pil- 
lage of the Medici palace on Piero’s expulsion, and were never 
restored. 

Of the latter event a brief notice is indispensable for completing 
the history of this collection. Soon after the entrance of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, Piero (Lorenzo’s son), who had put into his 
hands the fortresses of Sarzana and Livorno, became, in con- 
sequence of this act of cowardice, so odious to the Florentines, 
that, fearing for his life, he made his escape to Venice, whence ho 
never returned homo. Having followed his patron to the campaign 
of Naples, ho was drowned by the upsetting of a ferry-boat on the 
Garigliano, after the great battle of that name in the year 1505. 
Immediately upon his flight from Florence his own allies, the 
French, entered the city, and being joined by the populace, with 
the utmost deliberation set to work to plunder the Medici palace 
(now the Rioardi), and dispersed or destroyed the whole of the 
statues, ancient MSS., and gems, long-accumulated treasures of 
art and literature, therein deposited. How it came to pass that so 
many of the latter were recovered, and the collection to so great 
an extent set upon its old footing, is hard to say, but is never- 
theless a happy fact. Perhaps the founder’s precaution of putting 
his name upon all the important pieces had made their retention a 
dangerous matter after his family were restored to power and 
Loo X. was labouring to rehabilitate the lost glories of his 
inheritance. The plunderers were (it may naturally be supposed) 
content with stripping the stones of their valuable mountings, 
more safely convertible into cash ; — ^for at present they are mostly 
unmounted — a thing quite out of character with the prevailing 
taste in Lorenzo’s times. 

Giulianelli often quotes a MS. ^Istoria delle Pietre" written 
about the year 1597 by Frate Agostino del Ricoio, a Dominican, 
and a special favourite of Francesco I. In the course of the work 
he names many then famous engravers, both Florentines and 
foreigners, and quotes many of their most noted performances 
Of the latter he gives drawings done by Vicenzio Doni. The MS. 
was then (1763) in the possession of the family Roselli. It is a 
pity no one has published it, for being composed under such 
favourable circumstances, it would form a valuable supplement to 
Vasari’s ‘ Eagionamento.’ 

In my notices of the Modern Engravers (‘Antique Gems’), 
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many particulars will bo found as to the special patronago 
succeeding princes of the house of Medici extended to this par- 
ticular art— the last of the race, Gian Gastone, worthily closing 
his career by adding to the cabinet the rare and singular gems of 
the Prior Vaini, which included several works by Costanzi upon 
the diamond and ruby (now unhappily lost through the great 
robbery of 1860). 

In our times (1862) the collection has received an important 
accesjf^ion by Mr. Currie’s (of Como) bequest of his large and most 
choice series of gemSy which, having an interest of their own as 
being for the greatest part recent discoveries and unpublished, fill 
Centurie V. and VI. of the Impronte Gemmarie. Amongst them 
is the celebrated lo of Dioscorides, the chief ornament of the 
(original) Poniatowsky Cabinet. 

Of the gems bearing the attestation of Lorenzo’s ownership, the 
finest are the Ariadne on a lion, led by Cupid ; the Triumph of 
in Bacchus, car drawn by twin Psyches, and guided by Cupid — a 
both in cameo ; and a Triton carrying off a Nymph, intaglio. 
Unique in point of material is the head of Tiberius, carved in full 
relief out of a turquois as largo as a walnut. As historical monu- 
ments few camei surpass in value the Augustus and Livia, and the 
Julian with Helena Sacrificing, described under Historical Camei. 

Of gems with artists* signatures, the Cupid with lyre on the 
lion, by Protarchus, stands pre-eminent. Other well-known pieces 
are the cameo-fragment, by Alexa Quintus; the Jupiter of 
Aspasius ; the Apollo of Allion ; the Horseman of Aulus ; the 
Hercules and lole of Carpus ; the Vulcan forging a helmet, of 
Nicephorus ; the Warrior Disarmed, of Nymphcros ; the Muse 
Erato, of Onesas ; the Hercules of Philippus ; the Diomede with 
the Palladium, of Polycletus ; the Dancing Faun of Pygmon; the 
Hercules and Hebe of Teucer. 

All these works will be found described and criticised in 
Dr. Braun’s catalogue of ancient gem-engravers. 

The sweeping-away of the respectable Grand-ducal Government, 
and the substitution of the blessings of “ constitutional liberty ” 
(and quadruple taxation), wore appropriately followed by the mys- 
terious disappearance of these legacies of the Medici, ^ey were, 
however, soon recovered through the miraculous intervention of 
the very “ Bird of Mercury,” for a cock attracted the attention 
of a farmer by strutting about the barton with an antique cameo 
dangling from his spur, caught in his raking amongst the straw, 
where the thieves had concealed their booty, in waiting for the 
opimrtunity of smuggling it over to Paris. 
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OTHER ITALIAN COLtiECTIONS, 

That of the Vatican Library, though accumulated rather by 
means of chance acquisitions than by judicious selection, included 
many of excessive rarity and of extraordinary dimensions; for 
example, the Oarpegna cameo, the largest in existence. The 
catalogue prepared by Visconti, but unfortunately lost, filled two 
folio volumes, which will give some notion of the extent of its 
treasures, to which access is now so difficult to be obtained that few 
visitors to Rome are aware that they still repose in the Library. 

The STROZZI Cabinet possessed, says Visconti, a larger pro- 
portion of first-rate works than any other of its kind. Amongst 
them were the Hercules of Gnseus, the Medusas of Solon and of 
Sosthenes, the Esculapius of Aulus, the Germanicus of Epityn- 
chanus, the Muse of Allion, the Satyr of Scylax ; with many 
others, unsigned, but of the highest merit. By the founder’s will 
it was attached to the Palazzo Strozzi, in Florence, from which it 
could not be removed under penalty of forfeiture. It has since 
been divided between the Russian Imperial Cabinet and the Blacas 
(lately acquired by the British Museum). 

The LVDOVISI, belonging to the Prince di Piombino, includes 
many valuable gems, both antique and Cinque-conto ; its chief orna- 
ments being the Demosthenes of Dioscorides, the Augustus, a cameo 
by the same artist, and the Maecenas of Solon (the replica). Casts 
of sixty-eight of the finest in the number are procurable in Rome. 

The Cav. AZARA, minister of Spain, possessed (1790) a collec- 
tion, formed by himself at a great cost and with much intelligence, 
and rich in both carnei and intagli, valuable either for instruction 
or for art. 


THE FRENCH COLLECTION * 

Of the finest gems in the Cabinet dea Antiques many have been 
in France from time immemorial, or at least the dates at which 
they were brought in and the names of the persons to whom they 
are due are still matters of dispute. f The greatest portion of 

* This historical notice is translated from Clarac's catalogue. For a description 
of its contents see Chabouillet’s ‘ Oat, des Camees do la Bib. Imperiale,* 1858, a 
work deserving the highest praise for its lucid descriptions of, and copiousness of 
information connected with, the most remarkable items. 

t A vast amount of precious stones were brought into Aquitaine, after the sack 
of Rome, by the troops of Alaric, and deposited in the Gothic capital, Narbonne. 
These fell into the hands of the Franks, and subsequently being consecrated by 
the piety of the Carlovingians to embellish ecclesiostical fhniituro, have come 
lown safely to our times. 
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them proceed from the munificence of the various kings of France, 
and from the travels undertaken at their command ; others were 
presents made to themselves and given by them to the public. 
Many again .are the fruits of conquest — S. Louis, as vrell as others 
of the Crusading princes, brought back from the East some of 
their number. 

The covers of the royal missals and of their choice MSS. were 
adorned with these gems, as we see from a few examples still 
remaining.* Charles V. and his brother the Due de Beni were 
passionately fond of jewels, and their treasures were extremely 
rich both in engraved gems and in precious stones, as may be 
seen from the curious inventory of the jewels of the former prince, 
preserved in the Biblioth^qiie. Francois I., to whom France owes 
so many masterpieces of antique sculpture (procured in Italy 
through his agents Primaticcio and Cellini), and who, as Vasari 
phrases it, had made another Rome of Fontainebleau, drew also 
out of Italy and other countries a vast number of engraved gems, 
for which he paid enormous prices. Thus the taste for them was 
diffused amongst his courtiers : they adorned the armour, the gold 
chains, the hats, the doublets of these warriors, and also served 
for the decoration of the dresses of the ladies of the court and of 
the nobility. Henri II. and Catherine de Medicis followed his 
example : the latter queen had also brought with her from 
Florence a large quantity of fine gems. 

The first who brought them together into one cabinet was 
Charles IX., who formed in the Louvre the Cabinet des Antiquites, 
which, however, was plundered and dispersed shortly afterwards 
during the civil wars. It was not in existence on the accession to 
the throne of Henri IV. ; but this great prince re-established it. 
He summoned from Provence a learned antiquary, liascas de 
Bagarris, with the intention of purchasing the large collection of 
medals and gems formed by this amateur, in order to unite it with 
what was left of the old royal collection still at Fontainebleau, 
where the Royal library was kept at the time. This scheme was 
prevented by the king’s death, and was not resumed until the 
time of Louis XIV., whose uncle, Gaston d’Orleans, had bequeathed 
to him a considerable collection of various antiquities, includ- 
ing amongst the rest a large number of gems, derived partly 
from that of the President De M^mes, which had been formed 
out of a selection from the 2000 engraved stones got together by 

^ And the camei more especially lerved for the deooratioD of their faocifol and 
elaborate pieces of plate, of which many examplea will be foaod in the inventory of 
the plate of the Dno d’Anjon (1900-8), published by Lal)orde. 
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Louis Chaduo in Italy. This cabinet was at first deposited 
in the Louvre; but Colbert, in ld64, replaced it in the Biblio- 
th^ue. 

Louis XIY. purchased antique gems from all quarters, including 
the collections of Gualdi and that formed in the East by De 
Monceaux. Louvois in 1684 removed the medals and gems to 
Versailles, and appointed Carcavy keeper of them. The king 
often amused himself with examining these treasures, and 
augmented them by the addition of those of Harlai, Oursel, and 
Thomas le Comte. Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
Louis had purchased the splendid collection of Lauthier of Aix, 
Provence, formed with great judgment, and under the direction of 
the learned Peirosc, whose own gems had been purchased by 
Lauthier. Thus at last the king became master of the cabinet of 
Bagarris, which Henri IV., as already noticed, had been in treaty 
for, and which, on the founder’s death, had come into Lauthier’s 
hands and been incorporated with his own. To this belonged the 
famous “ signet of M. Angelo.” * 

The various travels undertaken in the interests of science by 
Nointel, Lucas, De la Croix, and Vaillant, all carried on at this 
monarch’s charge and at a vast cost, greatly contributed to enrich 
the Cabinet of Antiquities. It was still further augmented by 
the purchase in 1775 of the medals of Pellerin, by the bequest of 
Caylus, by the purchase of Foucault’s collections, and by the 
incorporation of the Tr4sor de Sainte Genevieve in 1796. The 
total number of the gems was 1388 in 1848, when Clarac wrote. 
In 1858 Chabouillet gives the total as 2536 of camel and intagli, 
antique, and modem. The camei are 699 ; the Oriental, cylinders, 
cones, <kc., 708 ; intagli, antique, 760 ; Gnostic, 187 ; Arabic, 29 ; 
the rest Henaissance and modem. 

In this series are to be found the supposed names of the 
engravers, Aulus, Dioscorides, Evodus, Glycon, Gnssus, Hyllus, 
Midias, Pamphilus, Panseus, The intagli are distinguished 
as much for the beauty of the material as for the variety 
of their subjects, f And as regards camel, nothing can be 

* Valued at the time at 50,000 tr, (20001.) ; Lauthier himself had paid 200 
pistoles (about 1601.) for it, an euonnous sum for his times. 

t This is Clarao's assertion, but must be regarded as the fan/aronfiade of a 
Frenchman speaking of things French. The assemblage of intagli is, in truth, as a 
whole, rather poor — ^not comparable to that at Florence, Naples, Berlin, or even 
in our country to the Marlborough. The real glory of the French cabinet are 
the oamei, the traditionary spoils of the last Roman and Byzantine Cmsars, or the 
magnificent works due to the patronage of the Valois dynasty. 
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cited as surpassing in the volume of the stone and the beauty of 
the work the following pieces ; the Apotheosis of Augustus, better 
known as the Agate of the Sainte Chapelle, brought to Paris by 
Baldwin 11. in 1244 ; the Apotheosis of Germanicus, also coming 
from Constantinople; the Augustus; the Annius Vorus; the 
Jupiter, from Chartres Cathedral ; and the sardonyx vase, desig- 
nated the “ Cup of the Ptolemies,” or “ Vase of S. Denys,” the 
grandest specimen remaining of the ancient onychina. 

This Collection, so “ rich with the spoils of Time,” has in our 
day received an important accession in that of the Due de Luynes 
(unparalleled for its Oriental series) ; and which he, like a true 
representative of the ancien rigime^ presented to the nation in his 
lifetime. 


THE NAPLES COLLECTION. 

The original Cabinet formed part of the magnificent collection 
of antique and modem works of art accumulated by the princes of 
the Famese family, in their celebrated palace, during the century 
and a half succeeding the papacy of Paul III., the founder of the 
line of the Dukes of Parma, and augmented by many rarities from 
the Medicean, brought into the family by Margarita, Alessandro’s 
widow. When the family became extinct in the person of Elisa- 
betta Famese, wife of the first Bourbon King of Spain, early in 
the eighteenth century, her eldest son, Carlos IV., on his 
appointment to the throne of Naples, received in right of his 
mother the property of the ancestral palace at Borne, and lost no 
time in transferring all its treasures of art to decorate his newly 
created capital. Thus was laid the foundation of the noble Museo 
Borbonico, to which in despite of the oscitancy of his successors, 
from the constant favours of accident, notably in the discoveries of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, 'accessions of the greatest importanoe 
were frequently made, almost without an effort on the part of the 
government to procure them. 

The gems, to confine my description to my special subjeet, fall 
far short in point of numW (337 intagli, 263 oamei) of those at 
Florence, but yet rank as the second Cabinet in Italy, and perhaps 
equal the Paris, if not in extent, at least in value. Amongst the 
most important pieces may be particularised the cameo of Jupiter 
overthrowing the Titans, by Athenion, a work better known to 
the public from its perpetual reproduction than any other glyptic 
monument; the dispute of Neptune and Pallas about giving a 
name to Athens, signed with the monogram BY, and hence sup- 
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posed to be the sole authentic work of Pyrgoteles now in existence ; 
another (if genuine) by that early artist ,Tryphon, a replica in 
intaglio of the Marlborough “ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche ; ” 
and a most glorious specimen of engraving in relief, the famous 
Famese Vase (found in Hadrian’s mausoleum), of one enormous 
sardonyx, for which 10,000 ducats were paid. Amongst the 
intagli are numbered some of the highest importance in the list 
of signed gems, such as the Perseus of Dioscorides ; the Seahorse 
of Phamaces, and the Muse of Apollonius. 

Those engraved upon transparent stones are arranged according 
to an ingenious plan, calculated to afford a minute inspection of 
the work and yet defending the gems from the risk of being 
handled by amateurs. They are placed in perforated trays glazed 
on both sides, working upon a hinge and capable of being raised 
by turning a screw to any angle most convenient for allowing the 
light to pass through their body, and thus bring out all the delicate 
minutite of the figures. 


VIENNA. 

The Imperial Cabinet at Vienna contains 949 intagli, and 262 
camei. As far as the latter are conccmed, it nearly equals the 
French in point of numbers, and surpasses it in one thing, the 
possession of the finest work of the_ kind now in existence, 
the Triumph of Germanicus — ^better known as the “Gemma 
Augustea ; ” besides this, the Eagle, the family of Claudius, the 
Ptolemy and Arsinoe, the Tiberius, the Cybole rank amongst the 
largest and most beautiful camei in existence — already described 
at length. The possession of nearly the whole of Italy for two 
centuries by the Spanish branch of the Hapsburg line, the suc- 
cessive pillage of its richest capitals at various periods by the 
Imperial troops (Kome, Milan, Mantua, Genoa, <kc.), furnished the 
finest opportunities for irregular acquisitions ; wMch, backed by 
the go^ taste of a few of the first emperors of the race, as 
Bodolf II. and Matthias, have led to the accumulation of this 
large number of gems. It must, however, be admitted that but 
little critical discrimination has been exorcised in the selection 
of a large proportion of the number, those of the Renaissance period 
greatly preponderating. Eokhel has published forty of the most 
important camei in a quarto volume illustrated with very correct 
engravings of them ; and in this century Arnoth has made known 
twelve more of considerable interest. 
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HOLLAND. 

The Cabinet of The Hague is of ^considerable extent, but enjoys 
the unenviable reputation of being rich in forgeries. It may well 
be supposed that the Dutch taste in this line of antiquities is not 
of the most correct, and would delight more in the luxuriant and 
vast creations of the Cinquo-oento in camei, and of Sirletti and the 
Pichlers in intagli, than in the minute and rigid correctness of 
the true antique. The collection appears to have been formed at 
three distinct periods, the original of small extent having been 
augmented by the purchase of that got together by Hemsterhuis, 
under the guidance of Natter, which consists as might be exi)ected 
of nothing but copies more or less successful. To these was 
superadded the very much more numerous De Thoms Collection, 
abounding in pieces formerly esteemed invaluable from the artist’s 
signature upon them, none of which, alas ! have been able to bear 
the test of modern criticism, so that the credit of the whole stands 
but little higher than that of the notorious Poniatowsky. 

EUSSIAN CABINET. 

This Collection, kept in the palace of Zarskoje-selo, was formed 
by the Empress Catharine II. : the Genius of the Arts,” says 
Kohler, “ has to thank Bussia’s exalted empress for this, as for so 
many other monuments of her taste, which manifests itself in its 
full magnificence in her veneration for and fine appreciation of 
these fairest fruits of antiquity.” It was formed by the purchase 
of the famous Orleans Cabinet, those of Natter, Casanova, Maurice, 
Lord Algernon Percy (the Beverley), and many subsequent 
additions : making ** it by far the most extensive in existence, as 
it numbers more than 10,000 gems,” of which the camei constitute 
much the largest portion. Kohler specifies as the most important 
in their respective classes — Egyptian : several scarabaei in green 
stone, of unusual size, covered with hieroglyphics. Isis, a head in 
very high relief in malachite, worked out with a decision, delicacy, 
and finish not to l>e exceeded. The head is covered with the skin 
of a phcenicopterus, the wings of which fall on each side the face. 
Another Head of Isis, cameo in agate-onyx in the same attire, 
a sard with same bust intaglio, and another Isis suckling Horus 
with her finger — are in the Greco-Egyptian manner. So is a full- 
length figure of Osiris in cameo, distinguished for correct drawing 
and careful execution. A seated Harpocrates, is a cameo in a pure 
Greek style, showing no imitation of the Egyptian manner. 
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EtruBcan . — Ajax carrying off the slain Achilles, inscribed with 
their names ; the back of the scarabaens out into the shape of a 
Syren tearing her robe (emblem of the departing soul). Theseus 
seated in Hades, with the name 0E:SE ; a stone too large to have 
been sawn off a scarab : formerly Baron Beidesel’s. The Horses 
of Diomedes devouring Abderus ; the Horses of Achilles ; Trip- 
tolemus : Pegasus ; the Slave of Cadmus, carrying two amphorm ; 
Hippodamia in a triga driving over the corpse of a vanquished 
suitor; a Chimera. Many others unpublished, or wrongly ex- 
plained, as the Polynices on horseback. A seated Nymph bearing 
on her hand the Infant Bacchus, both figures winged, in the field 
a caducous. Very remarkable is a striped agate of extremely old 
work, a Pallas, completely armed, and advancing to the combat. 
A seated Old Man holding in one hand a staff, in the other a roll, 
an ancient rhapsodist, probably designed for Homer himself. A 
Wounded Tydeus remarkable for the extreme delicacy and correct- 
ness in some portions, whilst the head and muscles of the sides are 
only indicated by drill-holes. A scarabeeus in burnt camelian, 
remarked for the constrained attitude of the figure, perhaps Tydeus 
gnawing the skull of his enemy. 

Greek gems, to a very considerable number ; of which may be 
noticed, a cameo Head of Jupiter crowned with laurel ; another on 
a splendid sardonyx, crowned with oak leaves. A Seated Dodonean 
Jove with the Dove upon his hand, the Jupiter Axur, or more 
probably the Augustus, signed NEESOY in a splendid sard. Two 
scarabaei cut into heads of Jupiter Apomyios. A Jupiter and Leda ; 
and Jupiter as a Satyr and Antiope. A cameo Ganymede on a 
large sardonyx, where the work is as perfect as the dexterity with 
which the strata have been employed. A small sard with bust of 
Pallas peculiarly treated, the segis being represented as an actual 
goatskin, upon which the Gorgonoion is tied sideways by two of 
its snakes. A Naked Venus, cameo on a large agate-onyx, where 
the perfect drawing of the nude in a difficult attitude is as admirable 
as the delicate execution of the work. Particularly beautiful, the 
head of Diana, in cameo ; and of Mars, in intaglio. Some Heads 
of Bacchus conceived with the utmost l>eauty. A cameo, Aurora 
in a biga, the horses seeming filled with divine fire ; another Aurora 
guiding the Solar car, of no less perfect work, with the name of 
the artist POY^OC. The cameo Hermaphroditus passes for the 
finest known witli this subject. As especially beautiful may be 
pointed out, a cameo head of Victory; some figures of the Muses ; 
a sard with head of the Youthful Hercules ; an amethyst of the same 
head but older and seen in front ; another crowned with oak-leaves, 
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a cameo. A Bacchante where the drapery is full of spirit ; a Faun 
sporting with a Nymph ; a Sacrifice to Pan ; an Eurydioe ; two 
heads of Leander; a sard with Achilles in his car; Heads of 
Hector and Andromache ; some Children’s Heads of Tery elegant 
work amongst a largo number of similar design. A Cornelia, a 
masterpiece as to the drapery; some fine Heetds of Alexander; 
and a little Perseus, a magnificent Greek work. One of the most 
famous camei in the world, quoted by Winckelmann as the no plus 
ultra of the art, the cameo on agate-onyx, Perseus and Andromeda, 
formerly belonging to Cav. Mengs,* and of equal reputation with 
the Gonzaga cameo — the figures in very high relief cut in milk- 
white, upon a dark brown stratum. As a rare piece, may be 
named a Gorgon’s Head in cameo, with a wing on the one side and 
two horns springing from the same base upon the other : Apollo 
perpetuating his grief on the Hyacinth into which his favourite 
was metamorphosed ; a head signed YAAOY ; another, Anti nous, 
EAAHN; and the Ma3ccnas, COAQNOC. The well-known Head 
with the veU across the mouth, formerly called Ptolemy Auletes, but 
better explained by Winckelmann as Hercules in a female garb. 
Figure of a Youth with inverted torch on sard, the Genius of Death. 

In the Botnan department the series of imperial heads is unin- 
terrupted from Julius to the Decline ; there are hero sometimes 
more than twenty good heads of the same prince. Perfect gems 
are the Heads of Augustus ; Livia; the united Heads of Agrippina, 
Drusilla, and Livilla on the same stone ; Ti])oriu8'; Poppaia ; 
Faustina ; Caracalla ; two large sards, portraits of Julia Titi : and 
two of the Gordians, good for their period. 

Of the animals, the most conspicuous is a Lion, an extraordinary 
fine Dog’s Head ; and many magnificent Eagles. 

The Cabinet is also rich in inscriptions on gems, both in cameo 
and intaglio, worked out with amazing industry. “ The glance of 
the traveller in the regions of antiquity tarries fondly amongst 
these memorials of affection and the finer feelings of the heart ; all 
these stones being gifts of lovers, pledges of attacliment mutually 
exchanged to keep up the memory of the l)eloved object at every 
moment. The vast number of such gems appears to have given 
occupation to a particular class of engravers, devoted solely to this 
branch of the art.” 

Of Coptic, Peraian, and Turkish inscriptions on gems, this 
cabinet contains a large numl)er. 

It is also rich in the works of modem artists, e.g. Valerio 

• Purr'hascd from lii« heirs for *S000 aeutli =000/.-~(Fia.) 
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Yioentino ; Domenico di Polo ; Cesati ; Coldor6 ; Guay ; Brown, 
and other famous masters, amongst whom Fichler deserves especial 
mention for his admirably executed figure of the Herculanean 
Danoing-girl. 

Bemarkable also is a set of subjects from Modem History, form- 
ing a separate collection, amongst which is a series of heads and 
allegorical designs relating to Hussian history. The portraits of 
the Imperial family in cameo are from the hand of H.I.H. the 
Grand-Duchess Maria Feodorotcna, in which the accuracy of the 
likeness as much as the fineness and delicacy of the execution is 
worthy of admiration.*’ 

“ In conclusion it may be remarked, that nowhere else will be 
found works in which rarity of material, and of its strata and 
colours, and the ability for their advantageous employment, are 
manifested so conspicuously as in the Russian Collection. As 
regards art, indeed, such costly productions have in themselves 
no real worth ; but when united with masterly, ingenious treat- 
ment, why should we not coincide with the taste of the ancients in 
this particular, as concerns works which in the main point must 
ever remain to us models of perfection far beyond our reach ? ” 
From Kohler’s account of the manner, the time, and the circum- 
stances under which this Collection was foraied, I strongly suspect 
that if examined by a critical eye it would be found to swarm with 
works of the last century in the department of intagli, and of the 
Renaissance in the camei ; as indeed mtist be the case if it numbers 
above 8000 of the latter. The Orleans Cabinet, however, contained 
many important antiques, as may be seen from St, Aubin’s exquisite 
engittvings of the greater portion here cited, in the two sumptuous 
folios, the * Pierres Gravies d’Orleans’ (pub. 1780-4). 

BERLIN. 

The immense Collection of Berlin, by far the largest yet formed 
after the Russian, has for its foundation the old cabinet of the 
Electors of Brandenburg ; the “ Great Elector ” having bought part 
of the Heidelberg Gems on the death of the Elector Charles II., 
in 1694; the remainder going to the Due d’Orleans. To this were 
added the Collection of the Margrave of Anspach; that of 
StoBoh, numbering 3644 stones and pastes, purchased by Frederick 
the Great for 30,000 ducats ; that of Bertoldy, consisting entirely 
of antique pastes ; besides later acquisitions. These form the enor- 
mous total of 4490 stones, and 848 pastes. Of these have been classed 
3634, being the intagli alone, as follows : — 
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1. Egyptian and Oriental, 165; pastes, 31. 

2. Eti-uscan and Early Greek, 151 ; pastes, 30. 

3. Greek and Boman religion, 1141 ; pastes, 355. 

4. Monuments, Heroes, 263; pastes, 172. 

5. Historical subjects, 190 ; pastes, 70. 

6. Ancient Domestic life, 138 ; pastes, 71. 

7. Arms, Vases, Masks, 297 ; pastes, 66. 

8. Animals, 316; pastes, 47. 

9. Inscriptions and Abraxas, 125 ; pastes, 6. 

Of these, 316 gems and 116 pastes present Heads; and 2470 
gems, and 753 pastes, various subjects. Amongst them occur the 
names of supposed artists — Agathangelus, Agathopus, Alexa, 
Apollonides, Aulus, Craterus, IHocles, Diodorus, Deuton, Gnaeus, 
Hellenius, Hermaiscus, Hyllus, Seleucus, Solon. 

The finest gems to the number of 1100 are mounted in gold, the 
rest in silver. Of stones retaining their antique settings, there are 
65, twenty-five of which are rings (in gold). Set in silver, antique 
rings, 9 ; in bronze, 15; in iron, 26 ; in lead, 1. By the side of 
each intaglio is placed a cast from it in plaster, the only mode of 
facilitating the study of the beauties and defects of the work, when 
it can only be examined through glass, not be taken' in the hand. 
From Berlin this plan was introduced into the Collection of the 
Biblioth5que, Paris. Selections of 50 casts to each set, forming 
a chronological series of the different styles, and neatly mounted 
in the form of a small 4to. volume, are to be obtained at the 
Museum, price three thalers per volume. These casts are made in 
a manner superior to anything of the kind that has come under 
my notice during a very extensive experience in similar repro- 
ductions. 

I have published already in a separate form a detailed descrip- 
tion of Her Majesty's Oamei and Engraved Gems, together with 
one of the Marlborough. (Beprinted from the ‘ Archaeological 
Journal,* vols. xviii. and xix.) 

The former of these consists principally of the ‘ Dactyliotheca 
Smithiana,* added to a few r^ics of the treasures of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and Charles I.* 

The latter, vying in the number and importance of its contents 
with almost any other cabinet in existence, has been gradually 
created by the incorporation into the Arundelian (formerly belong- 

* 789 came! and intagli. It has since changed owners, and passed into the 
possession of a Mr. Broomilaw for the equivalent of £80,000. 
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ing to the Maecenae of that name) of the Bessborough, collected in 
the early part, and finally of the numerous acquisitions made by 
the Ducal owner, at the close of the last century.* 

Oi private gem-collections in this country, only two of any impor- 
tance are known to me as still remaining — the Bale and the 
JRhodes, The first of these has grown up to its present consider- 
able extent by a very judicious selection from every cabinet 
brought to the hammer in London, during the last thirty years. 
It consists exclusively of intaglio and is particularly rich in speci- 
mens of the early Greek and Etruscan periods. 

(^Fuit Eium ! must be said of these collections, dispersed, the one 
by public, the other by private sale since the above was written ; 
and again, in the sad category of things that have been, must be 
included the choice cabinet of nearly four hundred intagli of every 
antique school, formed with long-continued labour, directed by 
taste and judgment, by Mr. Short; and literally sacrificed by 
auction in the May of the present year, 1885.) 

* The Devonshire Cabinet, and the celebrated Tarute composed out of its 
choicest pieces, will be found noticed at length in my ‘ Antique Gems,* first 
edition. 
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Ever since the date, at the beginning of the last century, when 
the Begent Orleans had expressed his opinion to Baudelot de Dairval 
(published by the latter in 1712) that the name SOADNOC on 
the famous sard in the Vienna Cabinet was that of the engraver^ 
not of the person thereon engraved, as had been previously believed, 
an unlucky mania seized all amateurs for interpreting in this 
sense every name occurring upon a gem, provided only it were 
inscribed in Greek characters. Without'loss of time did Forgery 
also come to the assistance of this most flattering delusion in that 
branch of art— gem-engraving— which has ever been its especial 
field; and the interpolations made to the order of Andreini and of 
Baron Stosch swelled the list of names, and furnished Bracci with 
a goodly roll-call of the engravers adorning every epoch in the 
history of Glyptics. The first to parade before the amateur- 
world his treasures in this newly-discovered line was Andreini, a 
Florentine gem-collector, who published several then in his own 
cabinet, five of which Dr. Brunn allows (in accordance to his own 
rules) to be genuine ; the rest he pronounces all works of Flavio 
Sirletti’s (the first reviver of the antique mode of gem-engraving) ; 
but whether the latter had been passed off upon Andreini himself 
as genuine, or actually executed to his commission, as Kohler 
maintains, is a question that must ever remain undecided. 

Soon afterwards Baron Stosch, besides accumulating his own 
vast collection, was supplying the wealthy dilettanti who visited 
Borne with unique pieces that would elicit sufficiently enormous 
offers to induce him to surrender their possession to the bidder : 
witness the famous Cow of ApoUonides, acquired from him by the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the other supposititious masteiTpieces, 
already noticed, which passed through his hands. Natter, at the 
commencement of his career, worked at Florence under his patron- 
age, and, beyond a doubt, supplied him with both new-made intagli 
and with interpolated names upon antique stones. Although this 
clever engraver, whilst confessing that he had put ancient artists* 
names upon his own works, denies that he had over sold such for 
antiques, little credit can be placed in this reservation ; for what 
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possible motive, except a fraudulent one, could have induced this 
assumption of a borrowed name ? K5hler even attributes to the 
crafty Baron the invention of another and yet more impudent 
species of fraud, — ^that of fabricating signed antique pastes from 
mere wax models having no actual prototype in gems. 

The vast success attending the interpolation of signatures made 
it universal : almost every fine work of antiquity that came into 
the market during the remainder of the century was enriched 
(or rather deteriorated) by the foisting in of some supposed artist’s 
name, borrowed either from Pliny’s catalogue of noted sculptors 
and silver-chasers, or from the epitaphs of the freedmen of Livia 
Augusta (some of whom are therein described as aurifices)^ published 
by Gori about the same time. Sevin, of Paris, is said to have been 
Stosch’s chief agent in this traffic, both in disposing of pieces 
altogether new creations, and of antique stones retouched and 
provided with a name to recommend them to wealthy amateurs. 
The interpolation of names upon antique works had indeed been 
long practised in Italy, but in an entirely different meaning, and 
one easily to bo detected : more laughable, in fact, than injurious 
to the credit of the monument. Coincidently with the first dawn 
of the Kevival in Italy, gems presenting the effigies of ancient 
worthies wore most eagerly sought after, as wo may perceive from 
the efforts of Fulvius Ursinus thus to augment his series, entitled, 
“ Imagines Yirorum lUustrium o mamioribus, nnmmis ot gemmis 
expresssB.” Actuated by this impulse, the clumsy fraud of those 
uncritical times speedily cut names upon the field of unknown 
portraits to convert them into likenesses of such historical charac- 
ters as the features seem best adapted to represent from the coinci- 
dence of the physiognomy with the traditional reputation of the 
jKjrsonago.* Thus I have noticed (in the Marlborough Collection) 
some aged Roman “ nobody ” transformed into a Cains Marius by 
the addition of cos vii., and some unknown Greek prince (Rhodes 
Collection) made invaluable in the new character of the famous 
Numidian by the insertion below of the name ivgvutha. Similarly 
the Msecenas already alluded to, not being identified till long after 
by the fortunate discovery of a bust, was, in virtue of the pro- 
fundity of its expression, considered as especially appropriate for 
the Ai^enian legislator, and on this score was equipped with the 
name of Solon : the true source whence have flowed all the supposed 

♦ Portmlt statues and busts of private Romans of imperial times were likewise 
metamorphosed by the same fiioile means into the sages and heroes of Greece and 
Consular Borne. 
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signatures of that imaginary artist. Fortunately, these early 
interpolations are cut in a lettering savouring so strongly of its 
own real date, and so dissimilar to the antique, that there is not 
the least danger of their imposing upon any experienoed eye. Far 
different is the case with the productions of the last century, when 
even the finest gem was held of com)>aratively little value unless 
thus endowed with a historical certificate of its origin, and when 
the most eminent engravers of tlie day, like J. Fielder himself, 
condescended to further the deception by inserting names, with 
the utmost skill and delicacy, in the field of antique works to 
gratify tlie desire of the too unscrupulous dealer and of the too 
credulous amateur : the latter readily fulling into the snare, having 
an ill -counsellor in his own avitlity — 

**Quis enim damoot ftua vota libcutor?*^ 

But this fully having pushinl t4» the extreme, a reaction 

naturally set in, and the sagsu'ions but too cjmical Kohler under- 
t<K>k, in an elalx>rate tn^atise, to flemolish the wdiole of the s[)ecious 
edifice that had lieen growing up during the previous eighty years 
ujioii tlie founilatioii <if that single t^mjectim^ ventured by the 
tasteful Regent. Out of the whole catalogue drawn np by Bracci 
and republishcnl by ClHruc\jirr otdy have Usni alloweil to escaiie his 
c<mdemriation as recent insertions, and to go dowm to jxwterity as 
the genuine signatures of the ancient fuigravers. Th(?se are, the 
Diana of AjioUfmins ; the (lerinanicus of EpilynchanM ; the Julia 
Titi c»f Erodu9 ; the Jupiter overthrowing the Titans of Athenim ; 
and the Cnpid of Ptoiarrhwt ; the two last, caiiiei. 

After a long consideration of this c*s]s»cial jKunt, I myself have 
reluctantly ls*cn brought to agr^* (to even a greatiT exUuit, and 
on entirely different gnmiids) with the Russian firchRM.)logist in 
almost coroplok'ly sweeping away the host of pn* tended signatures ; 
although I differ totally from him in his evmstaiitly nqs^ted dictum 
that each name |»assed nmb;r lits judgment (jimtly IJrarmian) is 
ip90 farto a modern ins<»rtiori. For 1 hold on the strengtii of actual 
observation, that in nianj’ cases the itiseTiptions an» fniin the same 
hand as the intaglio itmdf, and equally authentic; it is only the 
newly-imagined way of understanding them as refening to the 
artist himself tliat is, in iny opinion, utterly iintenalJe. 

The principle from w hich I start is dcsiuctsl fniin the very nature 
of the thing wo have to d«?al wdth. It is an obvious and rational 
explanation that the^naino cut ii}iO}i a signet should iieceasarily 
designate its ow^ner,— a custom regularly osiablisluKi in the moat 
ancicid of the rlass, the Babylonian . cylinders, and fruin them 
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adopted in many instances by their disciples in the arts, the Ionian 
Greeks. For, 1^ it remembered, these fine intagli, now treasured 
as mere works of art, were to the ancient household articles of the 
utmost importance in the affairs of life both public and private, 
and by no means idle objects of luxury like their silver emblemaia^ 
ivory carvings, and CJorinthian bronzes. They were, indeed, often 
beautiful, displaying both taste and skill in their full perfection ; 
but this was only in accordance to the rule that whatever came 
under the ancient eye assumed beauty as a matter of course (as we 
see manifested in the forms given to their commonest domestic 
utensils) ; anjd yet frequently their signet-devices, being dictated 
by family tradition or by religious ideas, are the commonest, nay, 
even grotesque, objects. 

From the imjxirtance, therefore, of the articles, it cannot be 
supposed that the engraver (often, in the Koman period, a slave- 
artisan, and never, probably, holding a higher place in society than 
a common die-sinker of our times) should have been allowed to 
intrude his own ignobility ujk)!! the signet of the rich and powerful 
orderer of his work. For a name so inserted would ineWtably have 
jmssod for that of the actual ovTier of the signet, in spite of the 
nice and arbitrarj' distinctions, hereafter to l)e detailed, whereby 
l>r. Brunn endeavours to discriminate the artist’s from the master’s 
signature. And this acoejitation w'ere the more natural, because 
the owner’s name frequently accompanied and certified his family 
device, more esjxKjially u}>on the earlier Homan signets: the very 
time, l>o it ol^serN'cd, when the most skilful of these artists are 
ttupt)Osed to have fiourished. The hyjwthesis elaborated l>y Dr. 
Brunn w'ould have l»een infinitely more platisible had any gems 
lieen forthcoming, prescmting two different names on the same field, 
displaying some such markeil distinction iKdween them as should 
enable the casual oljserver to refer one to tJie j>ossessor, tlie other to 
the artist.* 

The same rule hohls gtxxl for the ancient die-sinkers, in whose 
falsely assumed ]»rai‘tice a precedent lias lH>en found to establish the 
creilibility of the existence of artists’ signatures upon gems. The 
names engraved in minute characters ujx»n certain unobtrusive 
parts of the tyj)e ixjcasionally to be discovered on some Greek civic 
medals (notably those of Yelia) have always l>een understood as 
indicating the die-sinkers. This explanation, however, is in all 

• Ofwhich, indeed, a toUUry instance pmienU iteclf in the supiKieed work of 
“ Felix t»ervaut) of C^lpuniiu* i^ovorue ; ” the gtiu being in reality his private 
seat. 
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probability erroneous, it being infinitely more oonsistent witb 
the regulations of the Grecian republics that such names should 
indicate the miut-master or treasurer for the time being. To put 
upon the coinage the name of the officer responsible for its goodness 
(the qucestor, triumvir monetalis, monetarivs) was a very ancient 
law, almost universally observed under the Koman Bepublic, and 
as generally in the Frankish and medifeval periods. In certain 
localities, whilst Greek art yet fiouiished, we see the name of this 
officer, the Ta/ua^, is printed as legibly as possible on the reverse of 
the coinage ; for example, ujxm the later Athenian tetradrachms* 
and all the silver of Bhodes. This name, in other c^sos, seems to 
have been expressed in a rebus by the small object or figure placed 
behind the type, to bo noticed in such endless variety ufK>n the 
Corinthian didrachms, which, like the Athenian totradrachms, 
were a universal currency, and therefore demanded tlio most com- 
plete guarantees for the maintenance of their accredited standard. 
It is, indtxHl, very ]xissible that these accessory tyq^es represent the 
actual seal of the then mint-master : for in the Ileraclcan inscrip- 
tion, as already notice^l, each magistrate B|KKrifios what was the 
device of his own signet. 

It must^ not, however, Ix) couceale<l that some examples in which 
the die-sinker has placed his own tiaine u|K>ti his work actually do 
exist, and that in a most conspicuous manner. Of this only two 
iiistanoes are known ; the one a coin of ( *ydonia, in Crete, inscriliod 
with NEYANTOX EnorEI;t the other the lieautiful didrachm of 
Cnassoiuenw, exhibiting ©EOAOPOE EHOIEI ; but their excessive 
rarity proves such to have been merely trial-pieces of these 
artists. It may easily Ije imagintx! that as the decoration of publio 
buildings and temples was put up for ttrtnjxjtition amongst the finrt 
sculptors of the day— a custom of which Pliny cites numerous 
instances,— so, similarly, the making the dies for a new and im- 
proved coinage of the same States may have been awarded to a 
successful candi<late on the production of his trial-piece, as was 
actually don© in our own times by the short-lived French Bepublio 
of 184^-9. 

The latter oonsideration lias now brought us back to the 
analogous case of onr inficrtlie<l gems in thcjee rare examples whose 
existence can he traced liack long before this species of fiirgmy 
was thought of (as the Jnlia of JEWai, once pnisciracid by 

* Some of whieh ate extant, bearing the iiatne of DemoaUienfis, who is kiMwa 
to lave finee filled that mfllce ; and also of Mithridatrs. • 

t To which WL Fioehtisr has Isle!/ added a thiid, EPAYSkfi MENCTYX 
on a cUit of Aspendtia 
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Charlemagne, or the PdUaa of Eviyche$^ deecribed by Cyriao of 
Anoona in 1445), where the names are definitely marked for the 
engravePa own the addition of EflOIEi. This aquamarine, 
this amethyst, valuable in their time as jewels for their extraordi- 
nary dimensions, were never, as their size demonstrates, intended 
for signet'gems ; they were probably votive offerings to the deity 
thereon figured or to the princess, like the crystal-portrait immor- 
talised in the Anthology, presented by its engraver Satyreius to 
Queen Arsinoe. Or they may be supposed designed for ornaments 
for plate or for the bracelet, and intended to be employed in 
capacities that permitted the artist’s name to exhibit itself upon 
them as unobjectionally as (what was then the rule) upon a bas- 
relief or a picture. Again, they may have been only trial-pieces, 
elaborate displa^^ of skill made by the engraver to his patroness, 
whether divine or human. That such trial-pieces in gems were 
actually in use under the Empire is rendered no mere matter of 
conjecture by the existence of Stosch’s crystal plaique, engraved 
with the obverse and reverse die for an aureus, and surrounded by 
the legend wishing a Happy New Year to the Emperor Commodus, 
a man of much taste in the article of coinage, as the variety 
and IxMiut}' of his medallions sufficiently attest. At all events, such 
largo gems (and on such alone is the only indisputable certificate 
of authorship, the word EHOtEI, to bo found) were not signets, 
and therefore they fall under the same category as the camei, on 
which authentic signatures of the kind are more frequent. No 
genuine example has yet l)Oon adduced of an actual signet gem of 
the usual size, intended for wearing on the finger, that presents a 
name acoomjmuied by this distinctive declaration of its engraver. 
Again, in all the examples (which, in fact, form the majority of 
those published) where the name is written in Greek in the genitive 
rose, it is utterly groundless to imagine that it can stand W any 
one but the owner's ; for the same reason as (which no one has 
ever dreamed of disputing) when the name is expressed in Latin it 
is put in that same case, to declare that the object sealed there- 
with is the property or receives the attestation of the sealer. To 
supply, according to ilie novr received rule of explanation, the word 
the work o/, before this genitive, has not the slightest autho- 
rity in antique practice. For in all other branches of art, sculp- 
ture, vase-paintings, mosaics, all works that are inscribed with 
their author’s name present that name in the nominative, and 
follow^ by E not El or its contraction. 

One condition, much insisted U|xm by the former xatalogue- 
niakcrs such as Bracci and Clarac, that the real artist-signaturee 
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are always inscribed in the Greek character (with the conclusion 
buUt thereupon, after the very popular mode of arguing in a circle, 
that signatures thus written do for the most part refer to the 
engraver) is totally fallacious, as will appear from the following 
considerations. For what was more natural than that at the very 
time when Greek was the fashionable language amongst the polite 
Homans (which exactly coincided with the flourishing period of the 
Glyptic art), all men* of taste would affect the use of that language 
upon their own signets, engraved, be it remembered, by artists 
whose native tongue was Greek. We have a somewhat analogous 
case in the medioeval usage of our own ancestors, where the Nor- 
man-French, as the language of polite society, is generally used 
upon private seals, and on jpo^^-rings, Latin upon public and official 
ones. Together with the language the Homans adopted the Greek 
style of patronymic ; and inasmuch as in the latter the individual 
possessed only a single name, the Homan noble, complying with 
this usage, had to relinquish his nornen (marking his gens) as well 
as his cognomen, and came out like a pure Greek with his prae-nomen 
alone as an AYAOZ, a TAIOI, or a AEYKIOZ. Such names are 
not those of slave or freedmen artists, for such persons took the 
family name of their patronus upon their manumissia, as Claudius, 
Flavius, Mlius, &o., to precede their own. 

On the other hand, the old-fashioned Homans who maintained 
the use of their own language upon their signets, kept up the 
ancient style, either indicating all their three names at once, more 
or less in full, or signing w'ith the family name alone, as TITINJ, 
PEDI, COPI, for the most jiart in the genitive case. 

This is the only explanation that satisfies me for the frequent 
recurrence of such names as Aulus, Gains, &c., in Greek characters 
upon gems ; a fact so puzzling to Dr. Brunn, but which we need 
not settle in the summary mode adoi)ted by the caustic Kdliler, who . 
cuts short the w^hole discussion by damning all such inscriptions as 
flagrant and palpable modem forgeries. Hence too is at last 
obtainable a complete solution of the difficulty why the same name 
— Aulus for example — should occur on gems evidently proceeding 
from different hands, in the fact of that same pnenomen being 
necessarily lx)me by many hundred individuals at one and the same 
time. The names of persons of Greek extraction, their contempo- 
raries, are easily to be distinguished from the foiiuer. Being 
generally enfranchised slaves, they present names (fancy names we 
may call them) appropriate to their original condition, like the La 
Fleur, Hyacinths, Jasmin, the so frcxpient appellations Ijorne by 
the French valets-de-chambre under the ancicn regime. ^ Similarly 
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tlie slaves of the Boman aristocracy, their personal appearance 
forming their chief recommendation and value, received allusive 
appellations, such as Eros, Callistus, Cestus, Phlegon, Earinus, 
Thallus, Marathus, Narcissus, and the like. 

Another criterion still much insisted upon, is the minuteness of 
the lettering, and its horizontal or vertical arrangement, that is to 
say, its occupying a straight line in the held, where a space appears 
to have been purposely reserved for its reception on the first 
sketching out of the design, instead of following the sweep of the 
circumference of the gem as do the undisputed appellatives of the 
owners. But this distinction seems to me altogether futile as well 
as arbitrary: such an arrangement having much more probably 
been adopted from motives of taste alone, both on account of its 
neater appearance, and its not in any way interfering with the 
effect of the design. The truth is we do find Boman names, and 
written in the Latin character, in the field similarly arranged and 
in a lettering equally diminutive and neat. A most convincing 
example is furnished by the gem No. 484 in ‘ Gorlsei Dactyliotheca.* 
The subject is Cupid sacrificing, with averted eyes, the Psyche- 
butterfly, and in the field on a tablet placed vertically is the 
owner’s name T. AVCTI, engraved in the neatest and smallest 
characters imaginable. 

But this very perfection of the lettering is in itself often the 
sign of a forgery, for the genuine antique signatures (like 
Nicanders on the Marlborough Julia) are cut in with bold and care- 
less strokes such as one would expect from a great artist above 
troubling himself with such minutiae. But on the other hand 
Pichlor and his folh)W'ers were adepts in a small elegant lettering 
where all the lines terminate in dots, a configuration which Kohler, 
always pushing his theory to the extreme, puts down as the surest 
test of falsity. Tliese dotted terminations to the letters had how- 
ever been noticed in the first days of gem-collecting : Peiresc had 
called attention to them in the signature of Dioscoridos, and had 
accounted for their presence by the absurd hypothesis that they 
were intended for pins fastening gold letters ujmn the surface ! 

The inscription above quoted, T. AVCTI, establishes another 
point, — that it was not then considered absolutely necessary for the 
proprietor’s name to stand forth in large and obtrusive characters, 
as if desiring to proclaim that the device itself was but of secondary 
consideration. It was but consistent in a man of taste w^ho had 
caused his signet to bo engraved by a first-rate artist, to have his 
own name, requisite perhaps to make his seal more valid, introduced 
in a manner that should interfere as little as possible with the 
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effect of the masterpiece adorning it. And this consideration offers 
ns a second reason for bis adopting both the Greek brevity in that 
particular as well as the Gieek character. 

It is with regret that I acquiesce in the cruel sentence of Edhler, 
and abandon the pleasing delusion that we possess any true signa- 
ture of the famous Diosoorides. All which present tl^t name are 
ordinary signet-stones, and not of the importance of tiial-pieoes, or 
votive offerings ; neither does the verifying EIIOIEI ap|>ear on any : 
two points which anthoiiticate the Minerva of his son Eniyches. 
All these examples therefore are Ofien to the irrefutable objec- 
tion applying to inscriptions giving merely a name, and that in 
the genitive case : occupying also the most conspicuous positiom 
Besides, in the gems of imdonbtable antiquity presenting the name 
of Ditjscoridos, both the work of the intaglio and the style of the 
lettering differ bo much from ea<h other (a circumstatKx^ long ago ob- 
serveti) as to make it ijii]>ossi}iie to ascril>e them all to the same master. 
Again most of thejw? iniM^riptions are niotleni additions, and what i« 
more, the liest exeiniUri amongst them, have, 1 siis)H>cd, the weakest 
claims to Ijo accvmiitetl genuine. The of the last centniy 

would naturally do their l»ost in pnHimniig wlmt was to jfiaiis for 
the signature^ of the greaUnt master in their art. The Udder, caro- 
lessly cut letters, mi the other hand, seen ujsm a ft»w of their 
numljer— for example, the Marllionmgh Mcrmry and Tulsky’s Mme 
— are on that very mx^oniit to l«e received as gt^nitine and from the 
same hand as Uie engravings they aiv^mijainy. 

But in all such cas<si as the last, theta* inscriptionii, I more than 
fiiiis|]iect, merely indicaU^ the proprietor: for it is by no ttieatia a 
ncHJCssaiy' orm»*e*|Uenoe that, if iif»t falsi Biutions, they must signify 
the ettlebraUHl artist, IMmtftrideB was a %*ery favourit<» name in 
antiffuity, on accfuiiit of the g»si«l aiiguiy its sigitificatifin omttaitied, 
the offspring or proteg^ of the Dioacuri/' unsii |sit«ni and pro- 
tective genii — 

^ Fmtm llelenis tockia s^dsta.** 

Thus by a singular coiiiddence we find the iUtisirioitit father of 
Botankml sekmee flourishing in the same age with the ettgm%w ; 
a third, a noble of Alexandria^ a friend of Julius Cteguir's; iirt|h« 
diuilyilesa, hundreds of others wbeme fame has itnl cotne down to 
fwisterity. And again aiiotliY cotiteni]mrafy of liolh musi have 
\y 0 m the maker of that arliniWble Bompidaii mosaic, the CVmfo 
Boene. who signs himself Urn Smmmm* This name, in 

fset, seenis to l^ve \mn fiecmliarly affected by the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, Bir the hotanlsl ladonged m Anasarlsm in CTilida, and the 
fl^m^enirravcr, as the tmI*pieoe of w sem Butyclies infoiiiMi tti. In 
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Mffd in iEolia. Thxui we obtain a reasonable explanation for the 
differenoe in the appearance and in the spelling of this name upon 
gems, as being the signets of various owners, and consequently 
engraved in different places and at different times, without 
assuming that such discrepancies betray, of themselves, a forged 
inscription. 

With camei, however, the case stands upon an entirely different 
footing. Such works being intended for ornament alone, there 
was no more difficulty in allowing the artist to put his name upon 
them than upon other bas>relie& on a larger scale wrought in marble. 
Accordingly wo find the name occupying a corresponding position in 
the one to what it takes in the other, AthenMB in a comer o^the 
field, PratarchuB* in the exergue. Such inscriptions as these cannot 
1)0 explained away as 8ubse(|uent interpolations, for they are cut in 
relief in a portion of the upper layer of the sardonyx, reserved at 
the very time of executing the sulyect. But the paucity of such 
authentic signatures, under circumstances where there existed no 
moral olistacle to their iusertiim, furnishes in itself the strongest 
argument against their l»oing admitted in that other branch vrhere 
that insertion would have contravened the very purpose the 
engraver^s work suliserviHl. 

It must lie kept in mind that of the signatures n|)on camei, 
those only are to lie received for genuine that are in relief; the 
others, common enough, mondy incisecl in the stone, being for the 
most part clearly ad<litions, and in every cose to he regarded with 
the utmost suspicion. This is a rule laid down by Kohler 
as having no exception. Dr. Brunn, indeed, objects to its 
sweeping nature; although, in my opinion, upon no sufficient 
grounds. 

It seems to me, however, almost certain, and it is strange the 
same view of the matter should not have occurred to others, that 
oven genuine names [mi on camei are not necessarily those of the 
actual engravers, but in many cases of the famous ancient Toreuim 
(an art already lost in the Augustan age), whose chasings in silver 
they were ordered to peqietuate in the more piecioiis material 
which the spread of luxury had substitated, for the metal relievo, 
ewMsao, as an ornament for plate and armour. In this way wo 
can satis&43toii]y account for the names of the masters of high 
renown in other branches — Protarehus, Athenion, Boethus — 
appealing upon cameL 

There is, however, another and somewhat fanciful solution of 
the question. As the Greeks used in their families to repeat the 
same name in alternate generations, the grandson taking as a rule 
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that of his paternal grandfather ; the same appellative might be 
continued in a family of artists for several ages, and in such oases 
the Roman cameo-cutter would be called by that of his predeoessor* 
the silver-chaser, in the century before. Here, indeed, the exact 
converse holds good of the rule established with regard to intagli ; 
there is no jwssible room for conceiving that the name inscribed on 
a cameo is that of the proprietor; it must either desigrjate the 
actual engraver or the more ancient coelator whose work he has re- 
produced. The latter supposition is the most likely to l>e correct, 
and is moreover strengthened by the great rarity of such inscrip- 
tions. None are found on the gran<l historic pieces : and in the 
minor works where they do occur, it can hardly bo by a mere 
accident they should be exactly those of more ancient masters 
celebrated in the walk of toreuticc. 

The preceding are my own views ujx>n this subject ; but as gem- 
collectors will undoubtedly consider such a conclusion as a “ hard 
saying,** and one not to l>e liome, I shall proceed to give the rules 
generally received at present by those regarded as the highest 
authorities u}K)n this head, so that the next section will serve for 
a commentary u^ion the Catalogue of Ancient Gem-Engravers, con- 
tained in Dr. Brunn’s elaborate treatise, in which he thus modifies 
the code established by Kohler and Stephani. 


RECEIVED RULES FOR ESTABLI8UIKO THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF ARTISTS’ SIGNATURES ON GEMS. 

“ From the examination of those signatures which are universally 
acknowledged to be authentic, and which can be tractxl liack far 
beyond the time (after 1712), when this kind of forgerj" came into 
fashion, the 8ubjoine<l rules have betm deduced; l)ased upon the 
following observations. These undoubte<l signatures are written 
in a straight line, either running vertically down the field of the 
stone, usually chise to and parallel with some vertiiail iK>rtion of 
the design, such as a cippus : or else carried horizontally across in 
one of the largest unoccupied siiaees ; provision for its reception 
having evidently been made in the first sketch of the oomposition. 
The letters are reversed upon the gem (if an intaglio), so as to read 
the right way in the impression from it. They are always minute, 
so as to escape observation at first, and to appear, what they xeally 
are, suljsidiary to the work itseli: for the same reason they aie 
executed with a certain freedom, totally different from the laborious 
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miniitenesB so conspicuous in the modem imitations of them. 
They rarely exhibit the terminal dots placed in the latter with such 
mathematical exactitude, and connected byline hair lines. Indeed, 
this style of lettering is pronounced by Stephani the most certain 
means of detecting the inscriptions due to the clever forgers of the 
last century.” 

“ The propriety of the two positions above mentioned, and of 
these alone, for such memorials of the engraver, becomes self- 
evident, if we consider the purpose for which every anti(|ue signet 
was designed. As a signet it had a definite and most important 
use, and its subject involved usually some fixed reference to its 
owner, like that now claimed by amiorial bearings. This being so, 
a name placed conspicuously would by the world necessarily be 
understood to designate the owner, and him alone. Of the most 
conspicuous positions in the field of a gem, the first is the exergue, 
or position immediately^ below the design ; the second in dignity is 
the circumference itself of the stone. All names, therefore, occur- 
ring in these tw'o positions, whether arranged horizontally under 
the line of the exergue, or sweeping round with the curvature of 
the circumference, show by their prominent character and magni- 
tude that they sot forth a matter of no less importance than the 
ownership of the signet itself. Hence it indisputably follows that 
names thus arranged have nothing w'hatever to do with the artists, 
and this conclusion at once reduces the list, as formerly accepted, 
by fully two-thirds — such names, indeed, are in many cases really 
antique, but are quoted, without any foundation, by Clarac as 
indicating the engravers. It need hardly be observed that gems of 
only mediocre execution cannot be exj>ected to be endorsed with a 
genuine signature of their author’s; the privilege of thus immor- 
talising himself, in the rare instances in vrhich it was conceded, 
was confined to the man of established reputation, and whose 
signature added value to his w ork.” 

Names skilfully added, in the appropriate positions, to really 
antique and fine works, constitute a mode of imposture which on 
its first introduction met with the greatest success ; the purchaser 
being thrown olT liis guard by the unquestionable authenticity and 
merit of the gem itself. Kdhler, in fact, does not scruple to assert 
that such is the case (with the five exceptions already noticed) writh 
several famous pieces, the antiquity of which even he is unable to 
gainsay. The only means for detecting such interpolations is to 
observe whether the lines forming these letters coincide in their 
formation with similar fine strokes entering into the composition 
of the design itself, for it is evident that the inscription, if genuine. 
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must have been cut by the same instrument, and the same touch as 
produced such strokes, and therefore must be exactly identical with 
them. The modem additions, when thus examined, are at once 
betrayed by their disparity. Though many antique signatures 
are touched in with a bold and rapid hand (like that of 
Nicander’s), yet, in spite of Stephanies dictum, some genuine 
inscriptions have the letters terminating in dots. But these dots 
are absorbed, as it were, into the lines themselves, thus forming 
letters exactly analogous to those used on the more carefully 
executed gold coinage of the same ages. The forged, on the other 
hand, betray themselves by the prominence given to these termi- 
nations ; which also in them are united by lines almost invisible. 
Nevertheless forged signatures often occur scratched in with the 
diamond-point alone, without any attempt at finish, with the view 
of blinding the amateur by their apparent artistic carelessness. 
Such, however, can generally bo detected by the absence of that 
wear upon their edges which has softened down similar minute 
cuts made by the antique graving-tool upon the same suj)erficie8.** 
To this class belonged the numerous signatures, all devoutly 
believed in by their possessor, that embellished the highly-puffed 
and extensive Hertz Collection. As for those distinguishing the 
Poniatowsky Gems (of which extraordinary fabrication some 
details are subjoined), they display every character that the true 
antique does not possess : excessive magnitude, obtrusivenoss, 
display of terminal dots, and faintness of the connecting hair- 
strokes. Marks these, that now often put the gem-collector upon 
his guard against intagli (especially in the class of portraits), 
which from their intrinsic excellence and the air of antiquity 
artificially imparted to the stones, would else have been accepted 
by him as admirable relics of ancient Itoman skill. ** In the case 
of camei other considerations are involved. These being intended 
merely as ornamental articles of luxury, or of personal decoration, 
the owner’s name upon them would have been entirely out of 
place. As when a name is seen upon a bas-relief there can be no 
hesitation as to whom it designates, so in the cameo, a miniature 
representative of that branch of sculpture, the same conditions 
must hold good. In the rare instances known, the signature is 
found adhering closely to some portion of the design, and even 
following its curvature ; and not necessarily, as in the intaglio, 
running in a perfectly vertical or horizontal direction. One in- 
variable test of its authenticity, according to Stephani, is that it be 
always in relief, which is certainly a sure evidence that it was cut 
at the same time with the rest of the composition.” This observa* 
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tion has obtained universal ooncurrenoe; Dr. Brunn, though 
admitting it generally, yet points out a few exceptions, namely, 
the Ludovisi Augustus of Diosoorides, and the paste from the same 
head by Herophilus— on the grounds that in these instances an 
inscription in relief would have interfered with the efT-^ct of the 
portrait. Still, though 1 hold fast to Stephanies rule, it i.s possible 
to admit that these inscriptions may indeed be antique, for they 
bew the strictest examination, and have been noticed during the 
long period the works themselves have been known to the 
antiquary: yet still there is much reason to believe them 
additions made by some ancient possessor, either to preserve the 
memory of their actual author, or else fraudulently, with the view 
of enhancing their value.* 

Considering the large number of important camei preserved to 
us, for we probably still know all the principal pieces executed 
for imperial patrons, because such works were more than ever prized 
daring the Decline, as the magnificent portraits of Constantine 
and his family declare; and afterwards in Gothic times, when 
being transferred to ecclesiastical uses, and sanctified by a Scrip- 
tural interpretation, they were reckoned amongst the richest 
treasures of the sacristy. Under these circumstances, the extreme 
rarity of any signatures upon camei is certainly a fact for which it 
is very difficult to account. This will be evident upon a reference 
to Dr. Brunn’s catalogue ; and my attention was the more 
particularly drawn to the circumstance, by my not discovering a 
single indisputable instance on the numerous important camei 
adorning the Marlborough and Devonshire Cabinets — and yet, 
especially under the Lower Empire, that branch of the art which 
occupiod itself in producing inscriptions in relief (the small cameo 
good-wishes intended for birthday or wedding presents), was 
being carried to the highest perfection, whilst every other rapidly 
decayed. 

THE PONIATOWSKY GEMS. 

A notice of this, perhai)s, the most audacious fabrication to bo 
met with in the history of antique art, comes in here as the natural 
commentary upon the baseless creed of the amateurs of the last 
century; a fabrication, too, that has done more to discredit this 
branch of archaeology, by the confusion it has introduced into it, 
than could possibly be imagined by the non-pract ical reader. 

Every individual gem in this series, numbering about three 

* A trick, Pbiodrus incidentally informs us, commonly practised with now- 
made statues in his own time— tho Augustan age. 


0 
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tkmuand (now difiporsed all oror Europe), preseuia iia with the 
name of some supposed antique artist : Aulus, Orouius, ]>io0cxiridea» 
Gumus, I^TTgoteles, Solon, and so on. The stones are ^nerally of 
large dimensions and of fine quality. Oriental sards for the most 
part, with a few amethysts and yellow crystals, engraved in intaglio 
with groups or scenes taken from the Greek and I^atin poets and 
m^'thologists, often executed with cousideruhlo taste and still 
greater technical skill ; for the eoiiijKwitions display too much of 
the flighty Louis XV. manner, even in the attitudes of the i^ersons 
and the treatment of the drapery. The ]X)rtraits and the single 
figures are much the most pleasing of their uuml)er, and approach 
more closely to the antique spirit. The M^hole were executed for the 
Prince Foniatowsky (who die<l at Florence in 1833) by the 
Homan artists fiourishiiig at the beginning of the ctmtnry — Cades, 
Ginganelli, Ihes, Ac. The inscriptions — that very difficult |K>rtion 
of the w'ork — are from the hands of Odolli, who UK>k n|K>u liimseif 
that dcqxirtnient exclusively.* 

The Prince is al wa^’s sjKiken of as the victim of an ingenious fraud 
practised u|^Kin him hy a combination amongst these engravers ; it 
is, however, ititfiossible t4> credit such inconeeivahle ignorance and 
credulity even in a prince, whate%'cr weight we may allow to 
Juvenal's dictum, — 

** fisms eaim mrisiu cominatils in Uls^ForUina.** 

Othem again defend his knowledge at the exiiense of his honesty, 
and assert that these forgerttM were made to his order, that they 
might lie |ialmed off U|Km the world as aiittf|Uf^ : an obj^^rt which, 
incredible as it may ap|R*ar, was actually, and for some Sfjoce of 
time, obtained.| But the tnie s«dutiou of tlm question apjieam to 
\m rather the one given to me by a |)ersoii aUne all others an adept 
in the mysteries ^if the rfrt«-dc»aler’s craft, and who pn-ttuideil tii 
an oxatd a<x}uaintamxi with alt the cirenmstanoea ( which fnim his 
large oonnec*tion with CVmtinental amateurs and dmlem was 
piotsibly the truth). It is, that the Prince being an enthusiiisitc 

* fksMf scecufit of this fshriealion w gives fey Rsool-Koehette in the * Joamal 
des Bmrmm* for 11^1, p 838. 

t It la staled thsl s Mr. Tyrrell, wlio had mMiiehiiw sciisirod 1300 <if Uieas 
(^eiiia, was m isfidoakd in tiia Whef of Ihrir imsgiiiary valne aa to niumt m 
of OOyMXII. Inr the let And on the Oist te|M>rt Uisl Uti? oidkefkm wst on 
lale la londoii, oar Govemmont wsa duntuxi by awarma of woold^t# eognoaesiili 
M to the efime of Mtitig slip the opportanily of aecstiitig thrjo prioslisa 
^resnarM for itie nstion. Fortniiately, thi^ msiat atipttsniiwa Is aaoh mstioiw— 
moat aaanrrdly It »sa mA their hitter knowledge— as ottr suOioHthw front 
xssttritiitig io c^prgimii s histtfirr. 
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lover of the Glyptic art, himself selected ideas from the classic 
poets, and commissioned these engravers to embody them ui)on 
gems in the antique spirit, as hir as^ their ability allowed. And 
this he did from two motives — one a wish to encourage the art, the 
other personal vanity; believing his proiegis to be, under his 
inspiration, fully competent to rival the ancients, and putting 
fai^ in Martial’s promise, — 

** Sint Mflooenatoe xtoD decruut Flaoce Marones.** 

And certainly had these clover engravers set their omi names uiK>n 
their works, instead of assuming those of the ancients, or even had 
each adopted exclusively some antique ap|iellative for his mm de 
guerre^ under which he might still l>e i^cognised, these often 
masterly ]ierformanoes would have done them lasting honour, and 
have increased in value with every succeeding oeutuiy% As it is, 
they are now looked n\mi as all but valueless ; are sold for merely 
the weight of tlieir gold settings (often extremely elaborate and 
licautiful), to [lersoiis understanding gems; and fill the show'*casos 
of the lower class of I^oudon euriosity-ilealers ; who, hy the way, 
often sncocMHl in |tassing them off ujioii “country customers” as tho 
genuine works of the artists whose names they so ostentatiously 
exhibit. 

To show the disercHlit into which they have fallen, I may state 
that at the sole ( in lH54j of Ix>nl Monsons collection, comprising 
164, and those the choicest of the series, they were knocked down 
at pricc?s varying from 25s. to 30#., though many were engnived 
U])ou the choiwst of the stone's above-meniiontHl, and mounted in 
open-work gohl fnijnt*s of the most elegant designs the taste of the 
Homan jeweller c\»uld devise.* Knowing all this, tme cannot but 
be amused at tho blind faith of the jmrtiess who (1858) UMik the 
jiains to puhludi an erudite doscriptioii,t at an eiionnous cost, 
of theso now discnMlitod forgeries, illustrated with numerous 
cdaliorately ext'cuted photographs; and all this, as ap|K'ars from 
tho preface, in the full |iersuasion that the gems arc the undouhtcil 
works of tlie tiiiic-hoiiounxl artists whose names figure so impu- 
dently ujsm thciu. 

Tho motives that inducx'd the Prinw to conceive so chimerical a 
project, and to exi)eiid so vast a sum in carrying it out, as tho 
rouiunoratioii then obtaitu^ by the establishtxl gt'in-engravers of 
liis tiinos necessarily entailed upon it, must ever remain a mj’stery, 

* I liaw siaoe leanit Umi iUeie wa» a price **f 3/. un esoli. 8<»mo 

were a?ettnHl aftenmnl# f«»r the Settflt Kcusiiif^ttu Mwaeuin. 

t Itt t vekk lt»». ruhlishwl «i 20 ^uinva#. Ooly 75 copii* priutotP 

o 2 
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imloBS the explanation already hinted at bo aocopted ; yet he emgki 
to have been inspired with letter taste by the i) 0 B 8 ession oiT that 
inoom})arable cabinet of true antiques which he had inherited 
fh>m his uncle Btanislaus, the last Kinf^ of Poland. This ooUeo- 
tion numbered, when catalogued by Visconti, no more than 154 
gems, including a few splendid camoi. The intagli were all 
of the highest order; auiougst them was the masterpiece of 
Dumcoriilety the bust of lo, in tliroe-quarter face, with small 
budding horns on the temples, deeply cut in a sard of singular 
beauty ; the Eagle’s Hea^l inscribed MI0, and in virtue thereof 
issigned (with Ijettcr reason tlnui in most of such attributions) to 
the cabinet of the |Mitnui*saint of geni-collcKrtors, King Mithridates; 
the antique |mste portrait of Nieoiiiodes IV., %%'itli the name of 
P^T^iwif# ; and last, but jiiost curious of all, the noted Helmet, 
vlnise uniqueness dimkands a detaibnl clem^riptii»ii. The stone, a 
urge sardonyx IJxJ inch in sixe?, is a ciiritisity the miiieral- 
>gist : its up|»er layer Wing a tnie o{)a<|n<* nnl the low€»r a 

ransfsirent plasma or gn*en chalctHloiiy. Tlie subject, det?ply sunk 
iito the latter, is a inagnifi(reiit 0»ntithian helmet, with fi«twiiig 
rest of hi»rsc-hair ; its crown uiiusuany glolioae. This jairt ex- 
iil»its the device of !lellen»p!ion monnbHl ii|Mm Pegasus, ac- 
Mmi|»ani<*<l by his dog, and s]M>ariiig the (’hitiieni eiigravtMl upon 
be cbeek-picHX' Wlow : all the hgurt^, tlitmgli on so minute a 
jcale, Is-iiig miracles of art, l»oth for their dm wing and ihcdr 
finish. The horse-hair crest is carefully and naturally’ rendered 
by iiieaiis of the dittinond-jHjiTit alone. This helmet was at one 
time believwl to W the actual signet of King Pyrrhus, for what 
reason it is impossible now to discover. On the tlispersion of the 
Poniabjwsky Collection it fell into Hertr/s hands, who is 

said to have refused an offer of 150/. for it from the Due de Blacas. 
At his own sale (Fob. 1859) it realised the veiy^ sum, for 

these times, of 891. It was afterwards sold to Sefior Arosarena, a 
Mexican amateur, and is at present in his native country, but will 
pndmbly (in accordance to the law that makes all rarities gravitate 
towards London) reappear some day in the English market. (This 
prophecy has been verified : the gem is now, 1885, in London 
seeking a liberal purchaser.) Winokolmann describes another in 
Stosch’s Cabinet almost identical with this, both as to design, 
and, what is more singular, the species of the material. This 
jKsculiar variety (Pliny’s Jasjionyx) seems to have been esteemed 
by the artist as the most suitable vehicle for such ropresonta- 
tions of cin>K»8sed metal-w<»rk ; for the Ilcrtx Collection also boasted 
of a second specimen engraved with a tall Corintliian Crater, 
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the Bides decorated with Baoohio oompositions, almost equal in 
execution to the hgures upon this Helmet. Curiously enough 
Winckeltnann has noted that the gems with helmets and vases in 
imitation of Corinthian chasings, which occurred in the Stosch 
Cabinet, w'cro all highly and carefully finished, and to l>o num- 
l>6rod amongst its choicest ornaments. 

The original Poniatowsky Collection numbered, as liefore said, 
no more than 154 pieces, but all of them lK>th masterpieces as to 
workmanship, and unquestioned as to antiquity. The Prince, 
the last ]K)Bsessor, added, how'cver, so many of his own fabrications 
to these genuine treasures, as to swell it to the inordinate numljer 
obove metitioiie<l. By this follj’ the whole cabinet was dis- 
crtHlite<l tr> that degree that, when brought to the hammer in 
London in the year 1839, eveui the estahlLshod rejmtation of the lo 
was not pitK.>f against the infection of the had comjmny she had 
l)een keeping ; and this matchless gem w*as actually knocked down 
fur 17/., although a few' years before it wcmld undoubtedly have 
realised lOUO/. ; a sum known to have l)een j)aid for other works 
made jireeious by their author's signature, yet falling infinitely 
short of this l>oth in historical and artistic value. Its purchaser 
was Mr. Currie, domiciled at Como, who, on his decease in 1862, 
Wjueathed it with the rest of his very important collection to the 
Florentine Galleria ; thinking, and {)crhaps w'ith justice, that his 
own amntry was as yet incomi>otent to appreciate the value of 
such a legacy : 

patria, non habebis ossa mca ! ** 


ENGRAVEKS NOTICED BY ANCIENT AUTHORS. 

It is strange that Pliny, previously so minute in doscrihiiig the 
works and in cataloguing the names of all statuaries, sculptors, 
and metal-chasers, who had attained any celebrity either before or 
during his own times, should have been so scanty in his notice of 
gom-engravers ; yet tliis last class, one w'ould have supposed, from 
the passion of the greatest Homans, like Julius himself and Msecenas, 
for their productions, would have then been enjoying a reputation 
equal to any ever gathered in the grander walks of art. But 
Pliny, though often enthusiastic in his description of precious 
stones (for instance, of the opal) seems to have regarded the 
whole subject treated of in Book xxxvii. of his ‘ Natural History * 
more as a mineralogist and jeweller, than as a connoisseur in the 
Glyptic art. In fact, he only names, and that incidentally without 
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BXij notice of their works (xxxvii. 4), Pyrgoteles, for his having 
received the exclusive patent to engrave Alexander’s portrait on 
the emerald ; his successors, Apollonides and Cronius ; and lastly, 
Dioscorides, for having executed a most accurate likeness of 
Augustus (imaginem simillime eispreasit) which was employed as the 
Imjierial signet by his successors. Not much more information on 
this head is to be gleaned from other authors. Herodotus records 
that Theodorus the Samian had executed “ the signet set in gold 
on the emerald stone,” so highly valued by the over-prosperous 
Polycrates, whose romantic legend has been already told. Since 
the historian is thus particular as to the artist’s name, we may 
conclude that his far-spread reputation had given additional 
value to the precious material his skill was exercised upon. The 
date of this event was about the year b.c. 529. Again, wo find 
another native of the same island, Mnesarchis, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius as a gem-engraver by trade, by Apuleius as the 
head of his profession, though bettor known as being the father of 
Pythagoras, and who consequently must have been practising the 
art before b.c. 570, the date assigned for the philosopher’s birth. 

Next we meet with Nausias, an Athenian, descril>ed by Lysias 
the orator in the customary abusive style of the Grecian Bar, as 
caiTj-ing on three trades at once — of gem-polisher, engraver, and 
debauchee (njv tc XiSovpyiK^v koX ical Trpos TovTot« to 

r€Tpvfl>rjK€vai), It is truly unfortunate for the history of our subject, 
that this oration should have entirely pei*ished, except this single 
paragraph. Its title, “ Concerning the Seal,” affords good grounds 
for supposing that it concerned the forgery of a seal by this same 
profligate Nausias ; and its early date (about b.c. 400, Lysias being 
a contemporary of Herodotus,) would have rendered every inci- 
dental detail most instructive and interesting. 

Satyreim must have been an engraver in considerable repute at 
the court of the Ptolemies, to judge from the extravagant eulogium 
bestowed upon a work of his by Diodorus in an epigram extant in 
the ‘Anthology ’ (ix. 770): 

**My grace and colouring Zeuxis well might claim, 

Yet Satyreius is iny author’s name. 

Who in the tiny crystal drew the form 
Arsinoe’s self, with life and beauty warm: 

A grateful present; though minute in size. 

Its fair perfection with its model vies.’* 

Prom the term used, SacSoAov, properly signifying a statue, it 
follows that this “image of the Queen,” in cryaiaU was not an 
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intaglio (for which, by the way, the Greeks seldom used that stone), 
but either a bust or a figure in full relief : like the statuette of the 
same queen in one single peridot, mentioned by Pliny as actually 
executed on the first discovery of that (in those times) much-prized 
gem. The “ colouring of Zeuxis ” is somewhat hard to apply to a 
work in such a material, unless by a poetical hyperbole. Perhaps, 
indeed, the bust was carved out of a pale amethyst, like certain 
antiques yet extant, — notably the grand “Cleopatra” of the 
Marlborough Cabinet, — ^in which case the allusion to the natural 
roseate colouring would bo quite admissible. Indeed, from the 
connexion of time and persons, this Satyreius may be conjectured 
to have been the author of the celebrated peridot statuette just 
alluded to. 

Tryphon also must have possessed distinguished merit, and at a 
most flourishing epoch of the art (as manifested by the excellence 
of the contemporary Asiatic coinage), to have obtained such high 
commendation from a tasteful poet like Addasus upon his intaglio 
of the sea-nymph Galene * (Anth. ix. 544) : — 

“An Indian beryl erst, famed Tryphon's skill 
Hath bent my stubborn nature to his will, 

And taught me calm Galene's form to wear. 

And spread with tender touch my flowing hair. 

Mark how my lips float o’er the watery plain. 

My swelling breasts to peace the winds constrain : 

But for the enyious stone that yet enslaves, 

Thou'dst see me sport amid my native waves.’' 

Addeeus was a favourite with King Polemo, himself an amateur 
in gems, as he has testified by a couple of epigrams yet extant, 
“ On a jasper engraved with a herd of cattle.” The monarch had 
in early life been a rhetorician, but, having ingratiated himself 
with M. Antony, the king-making Triumvir bestowed upon him 
the crown of Pontus, a donation confirmed to him by Augustus. 
The non-existence of the signatures of such court-engravers as 
Satyreius and Tryphon (for the inscription on the Marlborough 
cameo is a palpable modern insertion) tells strongly against the 
credibility of their existence in later times : for there is no doubt 

• Or Leucothea, the goddess of fair weather at sea. Her bust, cleaving the 
waves, is very frequent upon gems, in the exact action described by the poet 
On this account it is usually misK^led Loander’s ; but in some examples the 
exposuro of the breasts above the waves sufficiently vindicates the claims of the 
nymph to this embodiment, so apt a device for the signet of a mariner. It al^ 
forms the type of a denarius of the Crepereia family ; the reverse, Neptune in 
his oar ruling the waves, tends to prove the same thing. 
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that in the timca of independent Greeoo, and Greek kings, gem- 
engraTers held the same rank os jminters and statuaries. The 
anoodotes al)ont Alexander and Apelles, Deinctrius Polioreetes, and 
IVotogenee, prove that king and artist stood in the same relation to 
each other as Francois I, and Da Vinci, or Charles Y. and Titian. 
The art of «lwign, as Pliny has already infonned iis, had from the 
first been reganle<l as a lil^eral profession amongst Uie Greeks, 
there being a standing prohibition tliat no slave sbotild evcT Is* 
instructed therein. 
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r«f(«rxli my ton, I d«»irv that he will keep, ai a iaVismatiy the Seal whicl 
I tiaed to wear aitaehed to mj watch.” — WiU of yupoUon IJI, 

TBROUon the kiinl inteqinaiiton of my friend General Pearsc, R.A., ii 
command at Woolwich during the yeara when the late Prince Impcria 
wai a caiiet there, I xn<wt happily oMained an impreaslon of this trul] 
historical seal. 

It i* cut u|ion a gem [canielUn ?], octag<^nal, somewhat oblong, engravw 
in modeni Arabic in a neat character, with worth* tranalated, ‘The slavi 
Abraham relying u|»^>n the Merciful’ (OtHl),” The First Consul (VOtidle 
pickeil it up witli his own hands, tluring the campaign in Egypt, and alway 
carrieti it alsmt with him, as <lid his nephew afterwanis. The Princ 
Imperial also carried the seal U|s>n a string fastenwl around his neck, i 
cdieiiienco to the Injunction of his hither. At the time of his lamentabl 
death it miwrt, therefore, liave been carried off by the Zulus amongst th 
other #|M>IU when they «trip|iial hU liody, and may still ha jireservod by thoi 
as a trofdiy of their auceesa. My object in giring it the most consj»icuoi 
place amongst those iUostraiiona is the hope tliat such publicity ms 
eventually lead iti the recognition and recovery of so precious a relic 
which, oonskleritig Uw vicMtades tff F*wtune with its succesrive owner 
deserves to l»e deposited on her altar side by side wiUi the signet < 
IVilycratea. The tlimwtng la made to double the siie of the original, for th 
purpose of renderiiig the iiii)cri|itiiHi nwwe easily UjgiWe, which has also hoc 
done with all the following iliustraUiUia, tuiloss otherwise specified* 

My own oolicciion haa In the moantinie been tranaferroii to the New Tor 
Muaeum of Art, and all the gems quoted formcii |iart of it- The Boverle 
Oetna have also been Incorporateil with the other ant iquities at Alnwick Oaatle 
although not deaerlbed in the lately luibliaheA Catalogue of that Muaeun 

* It has ool kM Uioeglit te aains a»f but tbs priodpal oablaets, oat < 

which tha |tfiw were atlodtd ; as those then 4» priTila hands may have ehangs 
owatft iwpaatadly dart tha esats wart takaa. 
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I. 

ASSYRIAN CYLINDER. 

Rclus seated on a throne ; to whom a priest is conducting a maiden : a 
woman stands behind, in the attitude of adoration. Tiie Moofif seen over- 
head, Indicates the nocturnal hour, and explains the character of the 
cetemony. The legend is said to contain tlio name of Urukh, one of the 
earliest kings of Babylon; the **Orcliama8” of Ovid. This cylinder, 
figured here of the real size in its impression, was brought from Babylon by 
Sir R. Ker Porter ; but its present owner is not known. 

The examples given in the four plates following, except the few marked 
oUicrwise, have been borrowe<l, through Mr. Layard’s kind ])ermission, from 
his great work i 2 ]>ou the antiquities of Nineveh. 


II. 

1. Signet of Sennacherib. Tlie king, standing under a canopy, receives 
the adoration of a snbjet't. In the midst is placed the TrSs of Life, above 
which soars the {x^rsonibcatlon of ( >rmuxd. G retn Aniazon-stonc. (Brit Miis.) 

2. Persian contending with a winged bull and a gryphon; above him, 
the protecting Deity. Legend in Phoenician, “Seal of Qedishmah, son of 
Artiiladt,” (Brit Mus.) 

3. Woman worshipping Ishtar, Queen of Heaven, surrounded with the 
moon and stais ; in front sits the lion of Belus ; behind is the antelope, 
sacred to the goddess, browsing on a tree. (Layard.) 

4. Persian king contending with two lions: typical of his imsistihlo 
strength ; at Ute side a Magus, performing his sacred rites at a fire-altar. 
(Layard.) 


III. 

ASSYRIAN STYLE. 

1. Man adoring the Winged Bull, typical of Belus : overhead arc seen the 
sun, moon, and planets. 

2. Deity staraiing before an altar, on which stands his attribute, a cock. 
(Cone.) 

3. llie King bestowing his l)enedictton upon a kneeling suppliant (Cone.) 

4. The King, mace in hand, attended by a guard bolding a torques, offering 
bis vows to the lunar deity. 

6. Belus, elevated upon his Inill, l^etwecil two figures of Xhroeh. 

6. A tram of captives, with the soldiers guarding them. 

7. The Ifom, Tree of Life, standing between two giyfihons. 

8. Belus standing upon his giypbons; Arduesher, the Giver of Waters, 
upon her oow, to whom a man kneels in prayer. 

9. Magus about to sacrifice at an altar ; before him is elevated U>e symbol 
of the Moon. 
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IV. 


1. Sandon (Horculos) wrestling with the bull ; the Minotaur with the lion ; 
an astrological composition. 

2. The j^bm, over which soars the Jlftr, Visible Presence of the Deity ; on 
the one side stands Oannes, attended by a winged Genius ; on the other, a 
worshipper. 

3. Warrior in a triumphal car ; in front, the severed heads of his van- 
quished foes. • 

4. Cow suckling her calf ; overhead, an astral symbol. (Cone.) 

6. Seated figure ; at her back, the planets. (Cone.) 

6. The //ora, over which soars Sin^ the Moon-god; the king wrestling 
with two winged bulls. 

7. Impression in terra-cotta of the seals of Sargon, and the contemporary 
King of Eg>q)t ; originally attached to some covenant between them. 

8. Seated figure : before him are placed a goose and a tortoise, as offerings. 

V. 

BABYLONIAN AND PERSIAN. 

1. Man holding a knife ; legend in well-cut Babylonian cuneiform, not 
yet reatL Ilnmutite. (Praun.) 

2. Magus licfore a fire-altar ; Phmnician legend, interpreted by M. Ldvy, 
** The Herald of the Sun.** On the side of the cone, a man encountering 
a lion-headed figure. Chalcedony. (Praun.) 

3. Belus, seateil, arrayed in a long Babylonish robe, to whom a worshipper 
presents an antelope ; alxive is seen the 3/ir ; l)ehind, two Genii, and two 
women are carrying similar sacrifices. The Crux anscUa in the god’s hand 
betrays an Egyptian influence ujwn this design. Haematite. (New York.) 

4. Gryi)hons and Bulls; underneath, a row of various deities, amongst 
whom Mylitta is conspicuous. 

6. The Fish-g<xi Cannes, or Dagon. 

0. The Horn ; above it, the great god Asshur, supported by two huraan- 
headetl bulls ; ou each side stands a worsliipiwr. The Phcenician legend, 
and the ]ieculiar neatness of the engraving, clearly indicate its origin. 

7. The Worsliip of Mylitta. 

8. Sphinx, recumbent, in the Persepolitan style. Mottled agate. (Praun.) 

9. The dwarf Oufon bearing up a winged deity; on each side stands a 
man in Pentian dress, as tlistinguished from the Assyrian by the peciduir 
manner in which it is pleated up the front. 


VI. 

PARTHIAN AND SASSANIAN. 

1, Two Hunters, in hooded mantles, encountering, the one a lion, the 
other a wild boar. Early Persian work, on a large chalcedony 8carabaK>id. 
(Leake.) 
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Z Anothiur, in the tmne style, material, and cabinet ; a Hunter spearing 
astag. 

Z Bust of a king wearing the tiara; about Kis nock is susfMuided the 
royal signet : legend, ** The attestation of Bailor, fire-priest of the Hyrasana.** 
Camelian. (Brit. Mus.) 

4. Satrap, on hoiaebaek, in full attire; legend, his name ** Arioaiies.** 
Amethyst, (rarit.) 


VII. 

INDIAN AND INW-PERSIAN. 

1, Bust of Vahrahran Kennanshah, in front face: exactly agreeing with 
hki prt>file |¥>rtrait «m the famous Devonshire Amethyst, Ih»ply and 
exquisitely engraved in camelian, (General reorse.) 

2, Bust of a youthful Jlajali, wearing a floral croam ; very well ©ngravetl, 
Imt in a totally difierent style fnmi the preeoiUttg, in chalcedi>ny, Bt*th theac 
gems were found buritti together, an»l wcrt> U>ught at llie same time by 
Oeiieral Pearse. The {tolitical nmnexion c»f tin* two ]ieri«rvfuiges is atleatiHl 
by another intaglio, kn<mm to me, which U*ars the same two heaiuls, but in 
|)rofiie, and engraved in a |M.M>r lmh>>riaMiantan style. I lent'© we may safely 
assume tlial the y<iunger prince was the “ Viiiaxa,* or Satrap, of Bat^tria ; 
and that these extras *rdtnarv gems were the •‘Great Seals** of his admi- 
nistration. 

3, Parthian King, wearing the nathmal ritlnrit (leathern helmet) eticlrclod 
with tl>e diadem, seaie«i on a cain{*-stiMd ; to wliom a tioble, alw» wearing tlwo 
aViarit, b |vresenting a massive torques. NifStiy etigmved in yellowisli* 
grmt chalccvivmy. (General PearM?,) 

4, Siva, seatfsi on the Sacre^l Bull, nn*\ holding in his four hands the 
insigrtia <4 the G<sl <»f Death — the trident, the nmtiml of strangling-c»»ril, the 
dull, and the heailsiiuuk*s Kwonb The im<#t aiKrinil ty|>e of a Purantc deity 
iliat has yet been di«c^>ver«sl on a gem. Chdt'eslony. (fieneral Peame.) 


VlfL 

SASSANIAN. 

1. Bust of a num, wearing a necklace of great tswrls, and rusting tqsm a 
row of fimven — an augury id luif«{ane«ii ; legend, ** H}uih|sihri ** ( Pmaes, 
non, (jt minister, of Hapor). Yellow want (IVaun.) 

2. A similar Bust aiwl legend, Ume up cvti bmriotd wings, emblem of 
deificati<m. It is, llterefore, the King** Feroaksr, ttr gerdtis : his angel,** as 
the Jews t«rm«d it, who had got the idea from Ihcir l*«rstan maatem, Gar- 
buncle. (New York.) 

Z Queen in full drcaa, hc^lding Uie lotus- fimrcf, like a g«ddias : at her aide 
the young Bhah, distingulshexl by his dhulem. With her name ** Almiti* 
dcchtt,** tluf lermiriatlon, like tlie^ Infanta** of the Hfiauiaitls, Mokeii* rKtyalty. 
tlialmhmy mmJ. (Kastwiiriid.) 

4, Head of a King much rtufiohlifig tlie fisirirait of Vahrmhrm Kermattshah, 
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•ml angrairod in the eix»e{)tic»iui}Jy fine style that seems confined to the limits 
of his rs4;ti. Garnet. (Fulsky ; now Brit. Mtis.) 

5. Diademed iHist of a Queen, with her name, ‘*BozehL^ Bed aeate. 
(New York.) 

6. Two ladies in Bassanian oostume. In conversation U>geiher. If the emblem 
in tlie field he meant for the cmas, we liare here a Nestoiian type of the greet- 
ing of Mary and Elisabeth. Hard. (New York.) 

7. Kle{>haut*s heatl ; legend, Masdaki Ihga.** Yellow sanL (New York.) 

8. *nie Hocrerl Bull, emblem of Earth, recumbent. Ibe legend seems to 
road, ** Chosi\>eii.*’ Garnet. (New York.) 

0. 'rids curious symliol, of frequent occurrence in gcnui, and sometimes 
bearing the n»yal duKlem attached to it, is uKiially supposed to be the 
Htaniiard of the Empire. Alinaudine* (New York.) 

IX. 

8AH8ANIAN CIIHISTIAN AND CUFIC. 

1. Ilea4l of a young ludo-Hasaanian lUjah ; in front a star, to indicate his 

rank ; Inshind, a cross on a wreath to dcclan* Ids religion. His name in 

weilH'tit IVhlcvi letters, ** Kartir,** ts^-uni also on another gem now in the 
Now Yt»rk ('abinei ; but is there attached to another jiortndt of the regular 
Haseanian ty|ie ami of a much older man. 

Tlds most interesting memorial of the spread of early Christkiiity in Baclrta 
is engrave«l with su|>enor excellettce U|ion a garnet, which was found, set as 
a but toy, U|ion the jacket of an Afghan officer slain in the last war. It now 
forms one t»f the iuiincn»us exrvpiional rarities that enrich that unrivalled 
treasury* of Oriental (llypti^'s, the oolleclion of General Pearse. 

2. A UKist remarkable oHubination of symUils. The so-called ** Royal 

Ensign,** or Buddhistic fig\ire, to l»e seen on the tiara of Varanes IV, or 
plains! sttkgly on numeusis gems; by its side a hand, bolding up a long Latin 
crvMM. We have here a me!w»rial of the Nestorians, to whom the jealous j>ridc 
iif Per(i«e« alfottiwl an asylum frt>m the }»erwcutiou of his ortluslox rival, ** the 
ByxanUne emjwir.** The union of the two symlsds was evidently intcndtMl 
to mark the onimgeiuis iirt>fe»m>r of Christianity ; and 

if the legend is rightly rea*l as ** llnnuaislai we arc reminded 

that a |iriure of that name mm a refugee at the ('ourt of Constant ius and i>f 
dulian fnnu the tyranny of Ha|sv 11. This garnet, found at Mm% ]Missed 
frotii the c^illwtion of M. de Gobinmu, ft«rmcrly French Minister at Tehentn, 
into that of Mr. S. S. out of which it was “t\»nveyeik the wise it call,” 

during the detentUm f»f the case omitaining it at the cust»>iu-h%>usc of 
(imataniitiople, in IVjwmlwr 18H3, Such discrimination in the choice of 
launder ia w» far aujwrlor the h<iiK»t dulneas of a ** Tnie Believer ” as to 
jadnt to the refitusl rawmliiy of the attaiiesi sect of the ” Oriental Chuiclu” 
The gem lias |if\*bably ere this found iia way Ivick to Paris; and by 
tHiMiahittg tills minute dnscritgiou of it and its vleissitudee, I hope tliat eome 

light may W® thn^wn \%\nm the circumstances <^f its mysterious 
diim|i|ictarannc, 
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3. Head, in a pearl-bordered tiara, with bushy hair curling on the shoulders, 
much resembling the portrait of Khosru Parviz upon the coins. The legend 
(not deciphered) is in the latest Pehlevi character, fast approaching the Cufic : 
which latter took its name from Cufa, a town famed for calligraphers at the 
time of the Arab conquest, where the Koran was first transcribed out of the 
original Himyaritic MSS. Chalcedony. (New York.) 

4. Ruby fcmnd in the mins of Brahminabad Scinde, engraved in Cufic 
with ** Ali ibn Hassan : ” a fine example of work in so hard a materiaL 

X. 

EGYPTIAN. 

The tablet, serving for a pendant jewel, is of terra-cotta, coateil with blue 
vitreous glaze, the “ artificial cyanus ” of Theophrastus. The two scarahri 
are cut out of dark-green jasj^er, or more frequently moulded in the same 
material as the tablet. Of the signet, the gold swivel, on account of its 
magnitude and value, is supposed to have belonged to royalty ; the others are 
examples of the forms most generally in use under the Pharaohs. All are 
drawn to the actual size. 


XI. 

1. Isis, crowned with the lotus and bearing the sceptre. A pretty intaglio, 
of Ptolemaic date ; in sanlonyx. (Muirheail.) 

2. Tablet in yellow jas])cr ; Ijcaring on one side the apis, on the other a 
horse. Tlie cartouche contains the name of a very early king. (Brit. Mus.) 

3. Late Eg^qitian talisman of Alexandrine manufm^ture; rod jas^^er. The 
Abraxas-god, in a threatening attitude, as he is always represented, Imsy in 
his office of scaring away all evil spirits; legend in the fitdd, EVIA, **Tho 
Serjjcnt ” (Syriac), Reverse : the Cnuj)bi8 Scrjwnt, surrounded by grout)e 
of the sacred animals. This, the finest 8})ecimen of a so-called Gnostic stone 
that has ever come to my knowdedge (here drawn of the actual size), was 
brought from Bombay, and is now in the cabinet of Mr. S. 8. Lewis, Fellow 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 

4. This lion-headed serjient, Cnuphin^ti sigil prescribesd by King Nechefisos 
for protection of the chest, is cut in a [neoc of veritable jade. (Same cabinet.) 


XII. 


ABRAXAS TALISMANS. 

1. The Ahraxa»-g(A in the car of Phmbus; thereby identified with the 
w>lar j»r»wcr. Legend, ** Salsu) ” for “ 8abat»th.” 

la. Reverse, within the coiled serpent, emblem of eternity, ** lao Abraxas.^ 
Green jasper. (Bi>sanquot.) 

2. The Ahraxm*pA ; engraved with unusual spirit and neatness. Green 
iasix^. (New York.) 
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3. The same, but with the ass’s head of Typhon. A unique personification. 
Green jasper. (Waterton.) 

4. This type is the exact converse of No. 1, for here PhtEbus receives the 
invocation, ** Thou art our Father,” regularly addressed to Abraxas. TVH E V I , 
below, is known to be a mystic name of the Sun-god. 

4a. Luna guiding her white cow through the heavens. Haematite. (New 
York.) 

6. Abraxas, engraved in a very bold style. Legend, “ lao,”— “ the Eternal 
Sun,” as the word is usually translated ; but the proper rendering is, “ Sun 
of the Universe,” Eilam being the Aramidc pronunciation of the Hebrew Ohm, 
Black luematito. (New York.) 


XIII. 

GNOSTIC TALISMAN. 

Celt of fine green jade, converted by some Gnostic of the 4th century into 
a talisman by the engraving upon the one side of seven lines of letters and 
sigils, mostly the permutation of the seven vowels that shroud from profane 
eyes the Ineffable Name of God ; and on the other of a garland of laurel, every 
leaf of which bears the title of some power recognised in the theosophy of 
the sect. The material itself is Pliny’s Ceraunia, resembling an axe in 
shape, and to which the Magi ascribed wonderful virtues.” The same name, 
trandated ** Donnerkeil,” and the same powers, are still attributed to these 
articles in the popular creed of Germany. A very curious proof of the Homan 
estimation of the thing is the gold ring, ingeniously set with a tiny agate 
celt, in lieu of a precious stone, lately discovered in France and figured in 
the * Archieological Journal,’ vol. xl. p. 325. The one in question was brought 
from Egypt many years ago ; and has been deposited in the Rotunda at 
Woolwich by its (xisscssor. General Lefroy. A copious dissertation upon this 
Ceraunia and its class, with an explanation of its inscription, will be found in 
my ‘Early Christian Numismatics,* p. 23. The immense diffusion of these 
talismans is again exemplified by a very important specimen of its class, an 
oval chalcedony, lately sent to General Pearse from India. Its face is covered 
with rows of Greek numerals, arranged in sets of four, which, we know from 
examples used in the Pistis-Sopliia, are equivale^ds for the mystic names of 
the various persons in the Goilliead. The reverse bears the following legend : 

OINOJCE 
MECIAAME. . 

AHIEHID. . • 

OJNHrHIA . - . 

CABAOOe 

N 

a jumble of Chaldee and Greek words, cut in a square lettering for the sake 
of facility. The middle lines have lost their la.st letters through the damage 
of the stone, but the whole, with a few exceptions, is quite intelligible and 
may be thus translated : “ He that is. Eternal Sun [then comes the usual per* 
mutation of vow'els shrouding the Ineffable Name], the Living One ; the Earth ; 
lao Sabaoth.” All invoked for the protection of the wearer ot the gem. 
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XIV. 

CHRISTIAN TYPES. 

1. WhoaUiheaf, apte^t emblem of the Church, on which la })erclied the 
Dove, placed l>etween ita enemies, the Lion and the ScqH>nt = World and 
Devil, llie moat elegant of these devices anywhere to bo found. Sard. 

2. A Believer, nrmetl with a staff tip|)od with the CAnsmo, and smiting 
the Old Serpent, on wh<«e body he tramples. Lapis-laxuli. 

^ A Virgin-martyr, as the [mlm-branch gii-ea u» to understand, {iorfonning 
her ffnal devotions befi>re the fatal stroke. The name 8ECVNDA is that of 
the owner of the dguet. lApis-lasuli. 

4. Fisherman’s boat ; Christ at the helm, its crew engaged in fisliing. A 
type amongst thoee prescrilieil by Clemens Alexaiulrinus for the aigneta of 
Cliristians. The letters b(d<»w indicate the Havitmr’s name. (Wnelian. 

5, A very curious rei‘rt¥entalit>fi t»f the Crucifixion, in the Byxantine stylo; 
m which the Saviour’s hands are seen bounds not mdled, to the cross. The 
letters in mom^m are IC. XP: rudely exj>re«eeil. On each akio stand 
Mary and tlie ( Vnturiim. Green jas{ier. (Tliww last three gems are taken 
from the cabinet of Mr. S. S. I. 4 ?wis, Fellow of t'orjHis Cbristi IVillege, 
CamWidge.) 

{}, Tiie SacTed Fish ; a tyj»e birrowed fnan the Fgyfttlans. Legend, “ fesus 
Christus, the One AV,”— -** Ki ^ Wing the name of the a>ri»;wrAe»#»We Ood 
of the Talniudisla, as distinguislifsl fr»»m the ** Ain-Soph, Infinite*’* Tlie 
KaWlists gave the name of Any, **Ti»e Fiidi,’* to the Mewsiali, it Wing ctiiii- 
(srumlni in their favourite fashi^m mt of the initial letters of his titles. 
They si»lvc all the mysteries of crt!ati«*n by means of the twenly-iwo cbsractera 
of the Hebrew alpbaWt, and the TosA-Aa#^, or retr^gratie rea<lihg thereof, yields 
(with a little sinplifi^ntion) tliis f«ropii«*y r **The Wd disil whistle for his 
|Kv>ple amongst the (jeniilea. lie sliall make iiie mmintains t«» rwerffow with 
sweetness. Who is He? Tl»e Fish coineih! (fbiy From Uiese the 

ty|ieof the fish passed itin> the symbdism of the ChrUiians and liecame still 
nw»re appropriate when it was dis«'over«il tliat the w**n:l iXOYZ was cxaii- 
{losed by the initials of the Greek text “Jesus Christ, <if God, tlie 
Haviour.” Clialctdony, hlanclied by fire. ((,’ai«tain White, Armagh.) 

7. Candlestick of the Ternide, the national Isidge of a HiHfian Jew. The 
legend LABE. ** a Ibn,” sevml times re;a»tf!«l, M?««ms to be meant for a s|)eU. 
Ciialcerbmy ; <lrawti here to the axrtual mze fij^md at F^diesus. (8. W’onsl.) 

8. Tlie CArisma plaasl in a laurel wreath, and thmf«»re {iniclaitiked 
victtfiriottfi. With llw name of the owner, “ nwebion,” E| is put for I becauae 
the accent falls ufa^n it. (Antique |«ste.) 

p. Tlie OcMd Bhi^erd; a work of very early date, Banl, found at 
Murree, Peshawar, wl^ many relics of the first Clirtsiians still exist 
(Gen. Pearse.) 

10. Medah of (^nque-eanio manufacture, easf not struck, of whbh nunuH 
n>us exai]i|4es are cxtmmt in belLmetal, and even In silver ; and wldch are 
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on;en iMtUiied oflT U)x»n tho ig;»oraDt an contemporary iK>rtraitri of the Siiviour, 
tiiado by the cominatid of Tiberiua. 

!n ctninexuin witfi thia aubject may be cited a Kiogular brouxe ring, 
formerly in the CafiUdiani Collection. ItH face, a acj^uare taVdet, 
beara in rdie/ and rewruicd^ aa here rcpreaerite*!. 'i’be aignet, 33^3 
therefore, waa imt meant fur a signet, but as a stamp with ink 
for imprinting the inscription uixm |ia]ier or other smooth surtice. Ml 

llie three wonb may, ))cr}iaps, constitute a projter name, such 
c<tmiJimndis in imitation of the Ci reek, lacing in fashion in those times, of whicli 
we have a tioiabie example in “ Ademhitus,*' the name of Augustine’s son. 

XV. 

i‘h<>:niciax style. 

CieniH Mdectwl from the liunilter dixovert-il by (Jenend Cesnola amongst 
the dislicatisl jewtds de{»wiu<«l in the tresisure vault of the Temple at 
Ourium, which alone yiebletl more s|>eciuicns «,>f IMioMiirian art than had 
previously Injeri by all our 5!(ise\in>s put t»*gether. l*his art h.as 

no origimdity in but copies that of Assyria and of E<iyj»t, yet with a 

nujurrurtily of extX’Uiitjn that enables ns at first sigl.t to distiiiu'uisb its pn> 
duefiun. These gems are either sifrarakei -^r RaraUe* »ids, genemlly twiiiis, with 
a few pl.Lsm;i# an«l agates: lliey an.‘ all inouidtsl as swivels in gold, or in gold 
collets with immciw shanks of silver; not Iring intendwl for tlie linger, but 
for HUsjiimsioii by a Coni ar.'uud the tack, i have to acknowlwlgc ibekind- 
iHwa of Mr. .John Murray in alloNitng me the \im.* of these cuts, which form 
l^rt t»f the idustrattons t-.t e.>no:a‘s ‘i'vj'nis,’ 

1. In the As>)rian stvie. 'fwo men in Ikibyhmiaii tlress, standing »'n eat'h 
side of tl>ft Tre*!' of Life; ••ver whirlj s»xirsthc Mir, t>r wlngoi t*rb, the VidV»le 
IVeseiict' of the iKilv. 

2. In llie Kg'i pfjan ta.'^tc. 'I be IJo\al Vulture, snj‘|*'rtiiig llie thiil :uid the 

jH'ej»tre; :n fo nt, the MTp’iit, Uidge of S"\cresgiit y. 

X Wmg<sl heiiv ksMtling; oi^. td the few purely nati -mil tyiies of 
1'lni‘ttU'ta : found also u|**n tlie i-.-ins <d Malta. 

L Iiniuttive Kgyptun. The Ilawk-hcadcNl Phtr and a Man knixding at 
each Hide of »i WumA- caitomhe; aL*\r it, the Mir. IWihind each tigure, the 
SymU>l of Life ; D»njnnction of Form and Matter. 

i». The ’ryrian I!erv'ui«>s wre?»lhug will: a lion; in the heavens is .mMUi thc' 
Mir. Turely Assyrian in idi'si, rbu ni* ian in lineiHvss of workmanship. 

b, ThegiMl rhn\ npledding liie s<*l:ir orb: cJosiiv copusi fn.m tlie Eg^vj'lian. 

7. (’vjHrioie Warrior, with plain shiehi aiul conical helmet, s|*eari«g a 
IVmian, r«H,'c*gidsable by bis hiH*! and the large uu*t)o of the shield. 
IHie (Utsign clearly indicates by its augury the date of the rx?voh of the island 
from Ihiriua H\>tasj»eH. 

8, Tw‘o haw'kdu^dtsl ileitii's holdinga garland IhMwoch them, .a.s a promist* uf 
victory. On (he right is j*l;wcHl the rugular riianiciAn symls»i t»f the CiUijunc- 
tiun of Ilaabhammon with Ashtarolii; on the left, than? (Vpriotc letters, 
prtdjftbly giving the ow tier's name. 


r 
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9. The Bfthoon of Thoth, ** Scribe of the gods,*’ busily engaged with hie 
writing-tablet and stylus. In front, betraying a foreign hand, some blundered 
hieroglyphic letters, indicating an ignorant copyist. 


XVI. 

ETRUSCAN. 

1. Sphinx confronting a winged lion ; in the midst a cyiiress ; over it the 
solar emblem, the usual representative of Fire. A design purely Assyrian In 
character, though coming from Phoenicia ; incised (graffito) on the face of a 
gold ring. 

2. Man in car drawn by a Sphinx and Pegasus, to whom a Harpy, emblem 
of Death, proffers a lotus-flower. Some doctrine of the Mysteries touching a 
future state must be couched in this trul^^ mystic composition. A graffito on 
a gold ring. 

3. Sard scarabajus, in the original gold setting. The Horseman engraved 
on its base, in virtue of the accomimnying «tor, may be explained by Horace’s 
“ Castor gaudet equis.” (Brngdcn.) 

4. The Etruscan Mercury, or |x*rhap8 a Lucomo (his peculiar aip makes 
him the “ galeritus Luemo ” of Pn>pertiuH) in full dress, aliout to take the 
auspices, in the field, a Stag and a Raven, sacred to A|X)llo. Engraved on a 
gold ring. 

5. Man wearing the conical Etruscan apeit, driving a car of two winged 
liorses. The trees in the field may convey an allusion to the proverb, “ No 
extra oleas.” Engraved on a gold ring. 

C. Man with wings springing from his hips, in the Assyrian style, and 
wearing a hooded mantle and the long-toed Etruscan sh(.>cs, standing Ix^twoeu 
a Sphinx and a Panther, grasping a forciiaw of each in sign of mastery, 
Ap]>arcntly allusive to some event in the history of Hercules, now lost. 
Graffito in gold. 


XVII, 

ETRUSCAN AND EARLY GREEK. 

1. Arimaspian contending with a Giyqdion, guardian of the gold mines of 
' Scythia. Chalcedony scarabasus. (Hertz.) 

2. Cadmus slaying the Serpent wliich haunted the fount of Dircc. Scarar 
b©U8. (Berlin.) 

3. Hercules wrestling with the Nemcan Lion. Intaglio, Greek scarabieus 
of sard. (Brit. Mus.) 

4. Venus, winged in the Etruscan iashion, seated on the hymeneal altar, 
with an ivory distaff, and bolding forth a dove as sign of amity to her 
worshipjier. Engraved in a solid gold ring of Cam|ianian make. (Brit 
Mus.) 

6. Ganymede depicted as an emasculated boy, according to the Etruscan 
idea of tlie perfection of youthful lovelmoss, Sard scambssus. 
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6. Lion pulling down a Stag. Tbia is the national arms,** so to R|)C’Ak, 
of Phoenicia, symbolising the power of the Sun-god, Baal. This highly-finished 
scarabseus, in green jasper, comes from their colony Tharros, in Sardinia. 

XVIII. 

EARLY GREEK AND ETRUSCAN. 

1. Female Sphinx taking a necklace out of a casket : on the other side, a 
crater^ emblem of conviviality. Rememljcring that the Theban Sphinx was 
the destruction of all who fell into her clutches, this graceful design was well 
adapted for the signet of some Lais or Phryne of the best times of Greece. 
Pale green chalcedony. (Hertz.) 

2. Neptune rending asunder the mountain rocks, whence issues the river 
Pencus, in the shape of a horse ; in the field, the name of the god NEOYNOY, 
converted afterwards by the Latins to Nejttunus. 

3. Icarus, with loosening pinions, tumbling backwards from the heavens. 
In his hands arc seen the inventions of his father — the saw and the drill. 

4. Telejdius, wounde<l in the leg by the sjxjar of Achilles, consulting 
Dionysus, the national gotl of Mysia, how to find a remedy for the incurable 
sore. The story is most cleverly told by the bandaged leg and agonised 
expression of the suppliant hero. Sard. (The late Uon. Judge Johnson, 
Utica, U.S.) 

5. Head of Silenus, engraved on the base of a camelian scaralxeus. 
(fJrogdcn.) 

0. Hercules Ijciiting down the hero Ceyx : their names, in the Etrusciin 
sjHjlling, apjKJar in the field. Sard. (Blacas.) 

7. Hennes PsyclK»|>omjx)S evoking a ghost from the shades, by the virtue 
of his mystic wand, as is indicated by his gesture. One of the finest 
s|ieciineus of the Etruscan style that can anywhere be found. Bard. (Berlin.) 


XIX. 

LATE GREEK. 

1. Ilelmeted Ileatl, in a very archaic manner, apparently copied from some 
ancient statue. The IVatw in the field may warrant the conjecture that it 
repretikeutod JEneas. Many modern copies, with the face made more human, 
are to bo root with ; and ever since Agostini gave the name, they i^ass for the 
head of Massanissa, the goddess being interpreted as symbolising his amorous 
powers. But any portrait of the Numidian, did it exist, would be in the 
florid Roman maimer. Sard. (Florence.) 

2. Visconti identifies this noble jiortrait with Miltides, from its agreement 
with the head of the Founder placed upon a coin of Byzantium. Amethyst. 
(Blaeas.) 

8. The celebrated “ Drmiken Bacchus : the finest siHjcimcn of a nude 
figure to 1)6 found on a gem. Winckolmann has left a co)>ious dissertation 
upon its excelleucos in Ids Catalogue of the Btosch Gems. ^d. (Berlin.) 

r 2 
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4. Ulynses leaiiiug ou his pilgrim’s staff, and recognised by his old dog, 
Argos, A favourite ty|)e with lx)th Greeks and Koiuans. ITiat it conveyed 
the idea of a ha|)[>y terniiuatiou of one’s laKiuns as in the case of Che typical 
wanderer, is manifested by its Injing chosen to decorate an Attic tombstone, 
where it, no doubt, was understoo<l in the same sense as the ship sailing into 
harbour on Koniau mouuiuouts. Early Greek intaglio, ou a cluilcedony 
scaralweoid. (Leake,) 

5. Camtmiian Potter, cngagiHl in turning the rim of a great am|diora, 
which is held up by bis apprentice. The cylinder on which it rests is 
probably a revolving riirfio, answering the purjK)«!S> of a j^dter’s wheel. Gf 
extreme inten^st as exhibiting the actual pn*ct‘Hs of manufacture in early 
Greek (Vramic art. At the nH*ent sale of the (.’astellaui (’olltrtiou this fine 
gem n^achcil the price of £i<4. 


XX. 

XKW YiiKK LABIXKT: KAHK TYPES. 

1. Minena, priv«‘^led by hi*r S-crjMuit, advaio.-ing to the attack. In her 

riiiht l.and, instead t>f the usu;d «|».ar. s!:e tarries what apfsars to be a yirr* 
hrrth*!^ ;is though leadin:^ on the l«* the thrstnn lion *4 Troy, (H‘er her 

shoulders i.H thrown n« t the a'gis, but a l‘*iig tipi*t!t of scale-annour, of the 
same as that wnm by Virgil*-* Klrust an warrior : 

In piumsm •-{u.^inU aur*> 

An intaglio valuable both tor the curUj«ily of the sulvject, and the tuinufeiicas 
of detail in the ct^tmne ; bt'sng pr*d«ahly c*‘pii 2 tl fnun i^miv ceh hrateti statue of 
the Archaic sclu»*d. Scaralmw of iMUtde*! agate, bianched by fire. 

2. Kt'inak* Figiire, with wing;* springing from her carrying with is^lh 
hands a large vam*. It is tmeertain whether »*he was meant by the Ktruiheaii 
artist for Hel>e, the origiial ctijebeiirer to the g*-*l*s bringing a wine- jar to the 
feast ; «>r for Iris, the giver of ram to the t'arth, in the act pictured by Gvid : 
'^Condpit Iris mpias, nlifoentauue nubibus adfert.” Whatever the clmrac ter 
mtende«l, thif lightiw^s of luoti-m through the air U very cleverly ex|miMcsl in 
the engraving, 'fhe rareiessneaa of the workmanship, and aWmv- of Ariish 
in the details, imiicato tiie iat#?st {lerio*! of iht* Etruscan itchud. Hard 
acaraWns. 

3. Female Sphinx, at play ; in fr«*i»t, an olive brnneh ; a mystical thvim 
of unexplaimsi signilhjiteui. Her hair is draw n up into a rone, and tUsl In a 
knot at the top of the hea»l, after the fashion of the ( ainjwnihtn women, the 

Saganat caiiendrum,'* which (as a falMMuie) Ib^ace laugiis at Thla 
|a*ciiUarity,conpUd with the Imiwu ffee»lom of Its execution, prov<^ the Intagllu 

Iwlong tn the < *uma'an Ihiik sard, cut fr*>m a s<^aralwii?us. 

• 4. Neri», wdth the Ammtm*» h^mt on the temples, in the cliamctcir t>f 
Alexander the Grctat. This whimstral fa^r often rigures oji gems an att 
A,. 4h*, with the adjnmi of lyre an excusalde art of vanity, aa evinry 
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({lUUer c*»nKiderHliiinfiolf at the suimnit of his art: hut what iMuiKihle }>j>raliel- 
iHia eouhl the mo»t iiiji;ouj'>u8 flattery liave fliwovcrctl Ixjtweeii hhn ami the 
mighty Macedoniau V Bright yellow sard, of the kind |x»|«ilarly called 
** Huiistowe.” 

5. 8eriX5nt*hcade<l Deity, ttn a throne, ti<ddiug forth llie orh, in token of 
univerKal Hovercignty ; l>efore him wjuatn the BaWm of Th<»th, in the attitude 
of adoration. A unii|ue figuration of Scrapis; but imthe wmie Hcnse as that 
which occjwionall)" typifies him by the Agathodairnon Ser|>eiit invested with 
the Mr>f/»M«-cn>wiie*l hea«l of tine Alexaiulriau gcxl insie.ni of its natural one ; 
and the converse conjum tion may very well l>e intcrpreietl in the nanie sens*.*. 
A« Th»»lh or Hermes in the Xt'o-riatonic tln.vts«jj»hy, for the Spirit dinct- 

iiig the iiioveuieiits of the universe, this picture (d" Ids attemiing the corn- 
inamls of the Supreme Deity is full <if dw^p signification. Deeply cut in 
a dark-green jiisjsrr, Bliny's muhnldtes,” in great esteem for making 
talismans. 

< 1 . The G*»otl Shepherd., of the usu.il ty|K% but with a very unusual adjunct, 
the mystic intention of which it is im|s»s>ih]c to do more than conjectim?. 
From I»»*neath his tunic, l»ehind, est'ajn^ the ntik ami cre>t of an unndstake- 
able .Vr/xwf .* can tiiis the device of >4*jne audacious Ojdiite, to express the 
main article of their cre^-^i — the identity of ( hrist witli ^ **<*♦ this gem 

is (he rait'sl of the ram — a ftiiosti<- iiiomiment in the strictest stuise of the 
name; the generality of th.e st<jnes denominated Uing jio t»tber than 
asin*U)gical or ine^lKinal talismans. The V in tlu* tnargiii is the rtrlic of a 
longer legeml, dcatrc*y<sl by the reduction of the fiehl to octagonal form in 
rm*nt timea. Fine reti siird. 


XXL 

Al*DTni*>'SlS DF AUGUSTVS. 

The iiH^ning of this elal«‘nite c(»m|ii»siti*’n will Uj fiamd fully explaiiwd 
nl jc IL SirnUuiyx of three* Layers; drawn to t^ne-third <*f the ludual siJie, 
( Tarw.) 


XXIL 

( KLFBUATKD ( AMKl. 

1. Jupiter overihroaing the Ti tarns »<oiis of K.arlh. as is ty pi fud by their 

HerptMit'U^gs. The name “Athenioir in tlw tablet plac'tnl Udow the car ha« 
always lietm tindert«l«»td of the e« 5 rr»t«vr of the gein ; but (as in many similar 
raws) it wtMi als> that td au eminent tircek |iaiuter. There are biMter rtMisona 
for Udieving the to a €^*py, madte in Ih^tiaji times, of some famous 

picture by him, thereby (m> far as the design got**) assurtd of immortality, 
Bardonyx of two laytura ; drawn of the actual siwj. (Naples^.) 

2. "'IV Ihlcacalchi The eonjugaleil |x>rtrjuts |i«ks for those of 

Ptolemy IL and Arainoik hut a comjiarwni tif the lady s profile with that of 
Agrippina in tlio " Claudiaii Family'* will at once o‘storc these likenessea to 
their |iroper origitiala— Nei\> and his imperious miUher. Banhmyx ; drawn to 
one-half the actual si*e. (Hi* reterslmrg.) 
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XXIII. 

IIISTOKICAL CAMEL 

1, The earliest work of the kind, the date of which can be fixed with 
certainty. Ptolemy IL, distingnished by the R>yal asp ujKni his helmet, 
conjugated with his sister Arsinol*, in the head-dress of Isis. Sardonyx cameo ; 
half actual size in the drawing, (Vienna.) 

2. llie Claudian Family. Tiberius, with his mother Livia, facing the 
Emperor Claudius and Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus. The busts rest 
u|x)n cornucopia', denoting the pros|icrity of their reigns ; but, with ingenious 
flattery, the Koraan eagle is made to look towards the then reiynivff I)ow<t 8. 
Py comparing the portrait of Agrippina \vith that of the lady on theOdesoalchi 
cameo, the latter will Ikj restored to its true originals. Cameo; drawn to half 
the real size. (Vienna.) 


XXIV. 

WORKS IN CAMEO. 

The Triumphal Procession of cither Constantine, or his son, Constantins IL 
Although the excellence of the design f»f this fine cameo, so sujxjrior 
ap]»arenily to its profcsseil date, may excite some suspicion as to its genuine 
antiquity, yet nothing can Ikj detected in it that Ix-'trays the mannerism of the 
Cinque-cento school, — the usual source of sucli historical camei; and the 
accuracy of the details of costume and arrangement isfaralwve the knowledge 
of the more recent forger. The gem is now in the iH)S8cssion <»f that eminent 
collector, Herr Tobias Biehler, of A^ienna, who purchaseil it from tin? widow of 
a Greek, who either could not, or would not, give any infonnation as to its 
provenance. Drawn to the actual size of the original. 

I glfl4ily embrace this op|K)rtunity of correcting my crroneotis attribution, 
made through blindly following the tra<iitional one, of (Charles L’s cameo, at 
|)age 51. The portrait must be restored to Claudius, and compiirison with 
his medals will at once decide its identity. How the mistake arose it is 
difficult te imagine. The stone has Vjcen skilfully repaired and remountetl by 
Mr. Spilling, and is now depositeil by Her Majesty in the British Museum. 

Through a similar exchange, that most exquisite of all cameo-portraits, the 
Augustus with the attributes of Jupiter, of the Blacas Cabinet, long passed 
for Constantine ; and was so published by Gori in his * Museum Florentiiium/ 
ITiat learned antiquary was led into error by the Byzantine jewelled diadem^ 
which some centuries later had replaced the original laurel- wreath, cut away 
in order to admit it, not however without leaving still discoverable traces of 
itself. The change was probably made by Constantino himself, whose features 
bore a marked resemblance to those of the first Augustus, and who thereby 
secured a j>ortrait of himself such as the decadence of contemporary art 
was unable to supply. Another substitution followed : in times of distress 
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the predous stones were picked out of the diadem by the possessors of the 
cameo, and consequently their empty settings were filled by its purchaser, 
Leone Strozzi, with the little camei that now adorn it. 

XXV. 

ROMAN CAMEL 

1. Bacchanalian group, reclining upon a lion’s hide, spread under the shade 
of a fig-tree. A youthful Faun is sounding the double pipes ; a Nymph, 
holding a goblet in her left hand, pours out a libation to the grui from a patera ; 
a drowsy Cupid in the background expresses the protraction of the festivities. 
(Beverley ; now Alnwick Castle.) 

2. Polyhymnia, Muse of Heroic poetry, holding a scroll, ix)ints to the 
sepulchral monument of some ancient worthy, by the side of which stands a 
maiden with offerings to the dead. Terpsichore, seated, strikes the lyre in 
accompaniment; in the centre is the Ihicchic cista^ supporting a tragic and a 
comic mask. A good specimen of the antique style of com ix)si lion in a 
group. 

3. The same subject as the first ; but here the Faun is singing, the Nymph 
beats time with her hands, whilst Pan supplies the music with his syrinx. 
(Beverley.) 


XXVI. 

AZTEC CAMEO. 

The beneficent demi-gcxl Cuoulean^ seated cross-legged on a flowery 
cushion ; on his wrists are bracelets, and hung about his neck the chalcedony 
cylinder, still worn in the same manner by the chiefs of certiiin Brazilian 
tribes. Ulie figure betrays a tnulitional reminiscence of a Buddhist tyi»c : an 
idea 8up])ortod by the now received theory that civilisation was brought iuto 
Peru (at least) from Japan. This extraordinary carving is executed on a 
slab of green Amazon stone, the highly-priz^ Chahhizetel of the Mexicans, 
here shown of the actual size. It was dug up by the explorer Squires, in a 
ruined town forty miles from Palenga, 

Japanese infiuence ujwn the art of South America is both conceivable and 
easily accounted for, but the most inexplicable and (if genuine) the most inter- 
esting trace of the ancient connexion between the Old World and the New 
is the inscription still to be read upon a largo stone, standing near Yarmouth, in 
the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia. This inscription, long known, has hitherto 
been taken for Runic, and, thus viewed, gives no sense whatever ; but, when 
inverted^ yields beyond all cavil, in the cursive Latin characters of the 7th 
and 8th centuries, the epitaph vrCV h TALLVSANI, where the second and 
fourth characters are inverted, as is commonly done in Merovingian and Anglo- 
Saxon legends. VLCA may l)e intended for Vofca, “wolf,” in Sclavonic. 
This inscription, it will be ebsorved by jAlieologists, is identicjil, both in sense 
and in lettering, with those still so numerous uix>n the Maen-hirs of North 
Wales, and the |)atriotic Cymry may bo allowed to discover in it a more 
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otmclusivc testimony to tbe funious \o\i\*xv of Minlito than in the 
etynuJojjy i»f tin* name, “ ronjjuin.’* The ohvi«ins explanation of n went 
forgery is refuttnl hy the lnnjth of time since it was first (tbscrvtHi ; indiiHl it 
may Iw Jiuestionetl if any tme has ever visited tlx* ItH'ality who jH>ssesst*tl 
stiflicient antiquarian kin)wled'j;e to ]H.‘rpetrute a fraiul that so compieUdy 
sHtistles all the requirements of its profcsstnl age* and destination* Altiumgh 
the Northmen genera ll}* made Runic their epigraph ic character, yet there is no 
reastm why they slumld not have i»ecn ncqiwinteil with cursive Latin, ns well us 
the Welsh and Irish of the same time* It is also thesiune that is use<l for the 
(\dtic inscription uj«on t he celehratwl Newt* m Stone,” near AU^rdeiui, where 
it is accomittinied with a version in Oghams; and \Nhich that great llehmist. 
Dr. Mill, hy reading from right to left, txmverUsl int<» very Katisfacti>ry 
Fhtrniciau, I have no doubt that the iusrrijtfwm is genuine. Theqiiestiorj is, 
how it got to the Hay ofFundy? The matter-of-fact rea»ler will reply, ** As 
ballast in a Welsh brig i»ound to Yarmouth a?xI s** w>lve the problem. 

XKVD. 

ROMAN STVI.K: MAIU lA. 

rt«sid«*nius rw'or*ls that, in the irnimi |)iojiy«.i;H' Tr-'tession celel-ratod l>y 
Pfo'leiny l*hi{a*ieij>hurt, there mariin-^l Aglais, ** wear in*: a t*er«ike \%illi a enrst 
taslene^i uj*».n it, Msiiaiing the tn!iu|4‘t ” ( Athemi us, x. 5s >, llcrw e it mav U? 
itiferrivi ih.it this rcmiukuble head -drnss was an estabhslu-d arti* le of f **stume, 
apf*ro| ruite«l to cert.iin liivine i-en-'-nages. hi this magnifnejjt gun, the 
artist has certainly wi^^he*! to reprcM'Ut an artifuial hea#i-< overing, wirningly 
rf rnftftK and not the natural hair. If has Us n cotij<*» t tired that we have 
here a cojiv i>f the PaHas which adt rutd the {tf-iUmeni of tiie Parthenon, 
But, in this character, we f>Tol«ibly have on the pre^s tit gem tlic js*rtrail of 
Ihtr AmariHiiaii Marcia, f'*r the face, in its stern is^auiy, is mtainly n**! 

anil agrees with that to la* seen conjugnusl with (‘omiii'sbin ujx u his 
methdiionK, hut in wldcli she wears the helmet of IVa Ib ma. Bard ; <lrawn 
here of the actual size. There is a re»iure<i anli*|Jie rt/JiTo of this in the 
Idacas i uhinet, a pro*i>fof the original irijs.iianc»* < f the siibj<>ct. (Florence.) 

XXVIIL 

BABE AND CFUlorB Sl IUEfTS. 

1. rnder a Kpreading Quince tre-e (sacrtnl to ilnnen) Vulcan is engaged in 
making the wc^lding ring; aa Ovids 

** Afiauloji ttl fiat prime collhhtiir attrum,** 

At each aide atanrl Cupid and IVychc, whft have l»es|<f>ken it, 

2. The youthful BacchuA oIF«*rmg sacrifice, tinder the dim^tion of hi# 
fnwter-father, Htlenua, who, having dropiinsi hi# thymus, ha# great diBiailty 
in ke*fjd»'g hi# leg#. Bard. (Muirhead.) 

X Skeleton, emerging from a huge vah% ornamented wiili (ort he# ercaaedf 
in albision to the Eltufsirdan Mjalerw^a, and plucking the liraneh of a palm* 
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tree. A Rjieaking nUojr^^ry of the reapinp; of jJOHthumoUH fame, an<l expressed 
upon the fjein with a Hkilfulness of workmaiiHhip uot unworthy of the idea. 
Dark sard. (Ikjck.) 

4, Nemesis guiding a wheel, over which is passe<l a rofie, at which Cupid is 
pulling. All exemplification of Horace’s 

** Ingratatn Veneri pon« snporhinm, 

Ke currents retro foniseat rota/* 

Antique {xiste, (rraun.) 

5. Warrior, with hammer and j«unch, rejjairing the damage <lonc to his 
Citrslet by the foernan's s|K'ar.* This curiisis design may l»e merely the 
“trade-mark ” of an armourer. Chalcc4lony. (Leake.) 

fi. InvaUialiie for the liglit it thr<»w^u|w»u the ancient metluxl <»f nuHlelling 
life-size figures in clay. I’rornethcu.s engagwl in creating Man ; on each 
side A Ham ami a Horse*, wIiom* di.stiiu tive qiuilities lie extracts to tomi>oso 
the mental j>ortion (»f his wv.>rk. As Horace tells it : — 

“ Kertur IVometheus addcrc principi 
Ai'mo CiHicto ftArticulsni tin<iiqu^ 

I >es«.‘(-tnTn, ct insnnt 

Vim stoinacho apjw>suisse nostro/* 

7. Nymph, sealwl ujx»n a cork-stick (V) fixed in the grouml, and Udancing 
herself with her thyrsus, wliile .die ofTer.s her vows to a terminal statue of 
Ikuchus. The ceremony is explaimsi by the hi^tory Ariiohius gives (*f the 
institution of the l^halhiphurin by the sjunc g»»»l. The most singular 
re[»resentatii«n to In.* fi*und in a gem. Agate, Katided in a singular manner. 
(New Vurk.) 


XXIX. 

GUEOMIOMAN STYLE. 

Nuin)»cr« 1, 2, are va^iou^ ty|tes of the gtside.«s Sji^$ ; of wliich tlio third 
may very well U* considerisi a copy of the fanu'us SpHit 1>/hs, one of (he most 
ancient deithw worshipiHsl at Home. Both the ;h»sc of the figure and the 
arrangement of the drajH^rv l»ear unmistakeaMe evidence to the drawing’s 
having hcen taken from an archaic 1>n'n7.e, 

4, Victt»ry reading <>ut the aiinouna‘mcnt of wune great success in war, 
from the mrroll she Ih'KIh in l»oth hands. The .so omspicuously dia- 
playeil in the field, is the regular o^uimnie of the family Ant4>iua, which 
claimed descent from the Heraclide Anthon: and this, coupltd with the 
coiucideneo of the owner’s name and the evident date t^f the workraanshiji, 
may justify u» in assigning it to the £»\*9y tlie last friend, faithful to the 
tleath, of the deaj^airing Triumvir. Sard, (S. S. I^*ivis.) 

r>. A City, under the customar)* pers»>nification of a toa‘er-crowned female, 
soliciting the protection of the g^uldea.** Fortune; on wh^ise arm she lays a 


bln •« Iherai'x i*etitum 
PerfoMumquc ItHri*.*’-' Jew. xi. 11. 
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firm grasp. The peculiar neatness of the engraving points to a Greco- 
Asiatic origin. Sai^. (The same.) On the back of the gem, a later owner 
has out 

VLFIVr AVd <E) 

NSAVACV8. 

Name and lettering bespeak its Teutonic origin, and the 5th century for 
the addition. 

6. A Citizen imploring, on bended knee, the favour of the same cai>riciou» 
Ruler of events by the ejaculation 6OH0EI, “Help me,” ongravixi on the 
reverse of the gem. A fine sard. (The same.) 

7. Gat>aneus struck down by a thunderlK>lt from the ivalls of Thclies, 
which he had sworn to scale in Jove’s despite. He is seen tumbling l»ack- 
wards, and clutching at the wall to stay himself. The gateway, witli its 
peculiar pinnm^ is evidently copied from that which the Etruscan artist had 
before his eyes in his native town. This highly interesting intaglio once 
belongeil to Caylus, who, viewing the subject ui>side diovn, has publishetl it 
as an acrobat performing Ujwn the jtetaurum. F^rd. (Ilie same.) 

8. Woman offering a libation before a statuette of lVi.apus, set tif* on a 
lofty |)Ciicsul; behind her stands an agetl man bhnving the double flute. A 
bemling fig-tree completes this pretty picture of a niral worship, well 
exemplifying Virgir# 

** lafisrit cum jnngnh chur 
Tyrrheauf «d aras.** 


XXX. A XXXL 
ROMAN-BRITLSII. 

The gems figured in this and the next plate arc raemnrials of the noinans, 
who s«> diligently cxploretl, during three centuries f J jiossesHinii, the minenil 
treasures of the Mendip HiUs* They art* chierty in camelian, witli a few tti 
ninlo (blue and black onyx) and red jasjicr; and a few' retain their rings of 
irirti. All prficeed from a hxsil collection moAle at Charterhou.s&>on-Mendip 
by a Captain of the Hines j where they werediacoverHl by that indefatigable 
explorer, Mr. 8. 8. Lewis, Fellow of Corpus Christi Collogc, and publishetl 
by him in the Transactions of the Cambritlge Antit|U8rlaa Society, and to 
whom I am indelirtisl for (lennission to us© these very interesting illustmtious. 

1. Virgo of the Zfjdiac, recognisable by her helmet, offering sacrifice upon 
a portable altar. 

2. “ Mercury of the Rocks,’’ as the Greeks style..! him, In the diameter of 
fmtron of satiorK, sieat49d on a rock, and isniflering his money liag; evidently 
the signet of some ‘‘ancient mariner,” who shipjiod the Ihunnonian metaU 
for OauL 

fi. Oemt browsing up«^>ti a tree. Bignet of a colonist settled in the rich 
plains at the foot of the Mendip. 

4. Bull hutting. As Augustus put this exact tyjie on a gold coin, It 
must lave had a mystic meaning of Inij^ortance, but it is not the S^sllacal 
Taurus. 
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5. Mare contemplating hid own charms in the reflection from a burnished 
shield at his feet. 

6. ifexfttis, corn-measure, filled with fruits and flowers, set upon a pedestal, 
out of which spring two cornucopias. A speaking emblem of fecundity ; a 
good augury, seen also in a similar form uix)n an Alexandrian coin. These 
last three gems retain their original iron settings, although much damaged. 

Oa. Hope holding forth her lily towards Abundance, who elevates a 
liasket of fruits (lanx aatura) ; in the middle, a bunch of wheat ears, to make 
the allegory more easily understood. This is the identical ring recorded by 
**that quaint old cruel coxcomb** in his * Angler* as having been dropped 
into the Tyne, and refunded by a salmon. Truly, a dactyleological Jonah ! 
Now in the fioitscssion of the Uev. Mr. Anderson. 

7. Shepherd seated under a tree. Paste cast, from a fine intaglio. 

8. Man and Woman joining hands ; the established device for a betrothal 
ring (such as was found on the linger of the unfortunate wife of Pansa, in 
the crypt of her villa at Pompeii). Im{)erial coins, struck on occasion of a 
marriage, bear this type, with the legend “ Concortlia Felix.** 

9. Minerva Victrix. The choice of this subject jxjints to the reign of 
Domitian. 

10. Mars Gradibus. In a superior style of art and execution to any of 
the rest. 

11. At once the most curious and the most tasteful of all the glyi^tic 
legacies of the Ihunans to the soil of Britain. Victory, wearing the winged 
cap of Mercury to declare her the l>carcr of imjx)rtant news, Ls borne along by 
a horse, which she urges with a whip to its utmost ^>ced. Her attitude clearly 
proves that the present fashion in which a laily sits her steed was only a 
rf^inveniion of Duiue tie Poitiers. As for its meaning^ the design conveys an 
augury of success u» some fovouritc racer, Ix) taken in the same sense as 
another intaglio known to me, in which the same goddess is placing the 
victor’s crown ujsm the head of the winning mare *‘Calipi>a Bomana.’* This 
typo is, as far as 1 know, unpublished ; but Mr. S. 8. Lewis, in the winter of 
1882, olworvcd its exact c<;muter|*art up(»n the finger of an English railway 
ofijcial at Smyrna ; who, however, set sk» extravagant a value ujx^n the gem 
AS to make its ac<|ulHitiou iiu{xxisib)e to the most enthusiastic of amateurs. 
Hard ; found tn the ruins of the llonuui cast rum at 8i>uth Shields, and now in 
the ixxisession of Mr. Blair. 


XXXll. 

llOMAK-BmTISII (amtinut'ii)- 

1. Bust of Antonia, wife of Drusus. Paste lapis-laxuli ; found at Stanwix, 
near Carlisle. Actual sixe. 

2, Circus ; with ckariut-racic going on. A most accurate representation of 
Uie arrangement of the building, showing the centnd division (sjuna) with its 
dolphin fountains, and the conical #wc^<r, Uie glol^es on which dipped 
successively at each turn of the racers around tlmm. Astarte on her lion, so 
cons|dcuously placed oa the spim, being the tutelary goddess of Carthage, 
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would Icail to the conjtH'ture that we sec here the (Urcua of that iini>ort4int 
capital. Sard, mucli ciilargtHl in the ilrawinji;; fouTul at the (^lestera 
{Bmovium)j nin\ now in the ]K>ssession of Mr. t'lnvton, wlioin 1 have to thank 
for the use of this most interesting; illustration. 

3. Ilciu*: n picture fnan the life of the Ursn/i Citfvdonim, which loro 
I.iaureolua in the Koman am] »hi theatre in the days of Martial ; 

“Niula Calcdonio sic viscera pnrbuit urso 
Haiul falsa pendens in criioe Liureolus.'* 

Sardonyx cameo; actual size; found at the Homan statitui, Soutli Shields, 
and nt>w in tlie collection of Mr. Ilhiir, 

4. Bust of Minerva : sin;j:ularly treatctl, helnicted, her hair C4aida*d stmiohfc 
down ui«on the shoulder. 'Die style of the enoravinj; l)esi>c*aks a more early 
pcritHl than the Km])ire. (Meiulip.) 

o. t’lijdd ancliiu; : the prettiest d<*sigii and neatest work of all the gems 
hitherto yitddtnl hv the same locality. Bed jas|»er ; now in the Lewis 
Cahinet. 

Head <»f (hnidiale, clad in the lion's hide, ofwiiich she has despoilwi her 
slav<% Hercules. Sardonyx cameo, hbiuhinl by fire; lately hmiul at (.’aerlwm, 
the ancient Isca Silurum. l>rawn to the .a<*taal size. 

7. Bronze ring : ornamented with a Mask in low relief. Tins Mask is 
hollow and soldered on to the foeeof the ritig : it is made with a dk ; atfordhig 
a rurioti.s pnxyfof thedemaiid for such desigiis (talismanic) amongst the ]sx»rt‘r 
Ih»mans, Found at Chesterford. 

This i.H the place to r«*mark that insc'veral lh*man statnuis, hut particularly 
at Btimgh on the I'icts' Wall, are found large umulxrrs of small leaden disks, 
stam|Jtxl with various devices, <»ften impressions of nujmml As no 

gem w'ould endure, without damage, frcijuent a[>p}icati<>n to the fiiml metal, 
we must HUjtjMifie that a terra-cotta stamp made n|s>n the oflicers signet wiw 
uawl for the jmrix<se, The«w‘ disks, anc4»tors of the larger lutM^d of l'a|jal 
Bulh, explain the mesintng of the fdamhum^ which ue find from the ‘ Acts 
of St. Ma.ximian * was given t4> every rtxniit on his first entering the? scTvicc : 
answering exactly to the shilling now’ giviui hy the enlisting mgemd. After 
this the tirOf if f«aind fit for liuty, was tatPx>etl wdth the devUx' of Ids own 
coh<irt (wtm S4> fr^xpiently <»n toinhsiones), as Vegetius inculeutally mentious. 


xxxni. 

MEDl/KVAL U8K OF AXTIQrKS. 

1. Jupiter, leaning on his sceptre, holding the ihunflerlsdt downwanla, In 
sign of ijeace; at his the fbgle. This lienutiful eamtsi was mouritis! l« 
the f>reserjt s4*tting of grdd, enamelled, and defwisiiisi in the Sainh 
where It was long vcncrettsl as the fsirtrait of Kt John the Kviuigelist, In 
virtue of the F^igtis his proper atirihutet, which accomj»atii«i the figure. 
Drawn to the actual size. (Paris.) 

A curious exam]4e of mediirvai apprrf|ir}ation f»f antitfue work came lately 
ufskr mv notice in VI JAni» cut in the most artless manner io the field Iwforc 
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a good i)ortrait of Nero, The blundering in the arrangement of the letters 
betrays the hand of a complete novice in gem-engraving, whilst the name of 
the great f'lorentine family^indicates the place of the attempt. 

The Inventory of the Jewels of Charles V. of France contains the following 
item ; — ** The King’s signet : which is the head of a king without a beard, and 
is engraved on a fine Oriental ruby ; it is with this that the King seals letters 
written with his own liand.” I formerly Identified this ring with the one 
of the same period now in the Marlborough Cabinet, but have since been 
convinced of my mistake by comparing it with a cast taken from the impres- 
sion of the signet u{ Charles V., for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
Baron Pichon. The ruby of the French Signet is larger ; the portrait, 

similarly crowned and in front face, more artistically engraval, and having 
more the chanicter of an actual likeness, and aome vestiges of a legend 
completely filling the larder. 

2. Private Seal of William Gifford, Archbishop of York (13GG-1379). The 
finoanti()ue intaglio which adorns it l)carH the bust of M. Aurelius, cfnijwjaicd 
with that of his great teaclier, Plato : although, without doubt, tlicy jiassed 
with the Archbishojj’s contempr>raries asjwtraits from the life of the Apc»stles 
Peter and l*aul. In foct the curly head of the enj[)eror was then quite sufii- 
cient io identify him with the tnulitinnal likeness, as seen on the Bulls of the 
fiery Zelides. 


XXXIV. 

CAMKG OF ST. ALBANS. 

Fachimilc of the dmvving by Matthew Paris, done in his own MS. Clironi- 
cle, now ]»n‘St’rvt*d in the library of Corpus Christ i College, Cambridge. A 
Boinan EinjH*ror, 0*nrttantine, or one of his sons, holds forth a Victory, and 
rt^is u|x»n a spt'ur, round which twines a fter|ieut. The imperial Eagle stands 
at his side. Tins snnie was in high repute as a talisman that assistevl women 
in iaUnir, the figure of Victi»ry King interprettnl in an analogous sense. It 
Wiis given t(» the AhK'v by the Sjvxon king SeliaKi ; and the silver mounting 
is apjKiretitly of the a;une ilatc. This very remarkable gem is not known to 
exist in any cabinet. No tloubt it was carefully concealed at the time when 
the AbU’V was dissidvisl, and we must hojv for si^ine lucky chance to bring it 
agtiin to light : a favour of fortune not to Iv desiKiinsi of, when we rcmemKr 
the almost miraculous resu.scitaiion of the Shrine itsidf a few years ago. 


XXXV. 

ANTIQUE GEMS IN MEDLEVAL SETTINGS. 

1 . Thalia, wwited, c»mleinpliiiing a comic mask ; in front, a young Faun, 
Vtalaticing himself u|h ii a }sHlestal. The legend “ de sui wl d'ainour lei," ** I am 
the Heal of b*yal love," is diH|K*»HNl to UH»k like a religious motto. The 
subjei'i wa» underst<i>nl by the SiUter as Heriniias gloating over the severeil 
hc«ul of the Baptist, whilst Salome is pmetising iu*r stej^s iK*f<^rc her. Sard; 
iset in a large sUvei ^eal. (I'inelev ; now in the Brilisli Museum.) 
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Z, Portraits Julia, betwoou her sons, C^ius and Lacltis. The style of 
this most interesting intagUo coiuoidos so exactly with the same typo upon a 
denarius minted by Marius Trogus that it may safely be presumed to have 
been his personal signet. But the “ Andreotto of Syracuse” who*adoptod this 
intaglio ibr his signet, neoessarily Tiewlug all such things with the eye of 
faith, converted the lively Princess and her into the Madonna, 

Bambino, and Precursor. The setting is silver. (Waterton; now S« Ken* 
stngton.) 

3. Vtsored Persian Helmet, with monogram in the held. The ngnet of 
Conrad del Conte perha{« a member of the family to which Dante dis- 
paragingly alludes xtr. 146) : 

** £ msl & Caitrocaii, e peggio Con/^r 
Ch« figlisr trmi OonxVt ptlk «*tnipiccia ;** 

for the make and the lettering of tlds elc^nt gold signot^ring Uiai^cak a 
c«i»ntem|ii*rary of the |>oet. Did he }M>8sibly take the tmnkless head for that 
bf the ratn>n Haint of Florence V Very fine work in sard. (Waterton *, now 
S. Kensington.*) 


XXXVL 

MKDI.KVAL EXOUAVIKGS. 

1. Tlie iii>-cailed Seal of St. ServatiuiK, stiii (fmaierved, tt«gethcr with hb 
|<>rtabie altar, in Maestricht f'atht^lral. The obverse Kh«>Wfi the bust of a 
Saint ; the nfve.n» the Gorgon*« Head, regiirde^l e%'et» to the laiev^t lime as a 

|v4ent anailet. The h'gend* running round U»th sides, b s hlutidereil 
<^*py of the c»*ramon Ilyrautifie charm, ”Aj» a »ier|a»iil thou dtwt w^rithe, 
but as a l&iid> thou lie down ” ft waa {<rolsildy cngnive«l in the I3th 
century, long after the time* of Servatiujc Grwn jaajirr; ilrawn of the 
actual nzi\ 

2. I'he Giifistic Gorgon ; a w<«!rk of the early Byiuintine scdimd. Tlie legend 

la. “ Ibdy, holy, Ltml of f iianna ! Tfiou wIk* art blcMHed in the 

heights.” I>niwTi to the » f the original. 

3. Bing of Siffrwi. Bbhoj^ of ( ’htchc»t€rr, d. 1 1^. Tfie esiritne rudenews of 
the )aa{«er abraxas with which tt in Met altn<wt }<roV 4 w tlie engraving, a 
coutein}}orajy' work. Thb very iiit4:<rewttng relk b |cis(ie!^'cd in the Oathedral 
library. 

XX.XVII. 

nisTomcAL nixos, 

1. Maiwy gokl ring, set with a fine ruby, deeply engravciii with the head of 
a youthful jirina?!. llie ahank has Wltera in gold, u{«m a gr^aind of nWlhi, 

• Of St. *• fi««|4ul. in ihu early yean ♦»! Ilanry l .*» rtiga, 

the ofigiaal ««ai w«» with a brgt anti^n# gvm, rndrly vngtavNd wlik a ftprml 
Ibfia. lu rtyU b chMely allM U* that tha tanw typ* tm the biasi |wlia nebs 
of Akiawiria ; and, aa tha fk(4 k peyffclly plane, the ntaltriAi wsa tnnil jutwhsMy 
iha than an kepwrita b)4»«Uj(iilh 
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containing an invocation to St. George. On tbeee grounds, its present 
possessor, Baron Pichon, seems justified in attributing it to the Black Prince. 
This matchless specimen of mediieval jewellery was discovered in company 
with some human bones near the Castle of Montpensier a few years ago. 
Drawn to double the actual sise. 

2. The fatal love*token given by Queen Elizabeth to Essex, the detention 
of which by his treacherous messenger proved the cause of his destruction. 
Drawn here of the actual size. (Now preserved in the Thynne family.) 

XXXVIII. 

MEDIi^BVAL ENGRAVING. 

1. Veiled Head, probably meant for a Madonna ; deeply cut in sapphire. 
As the motto ** Tecta lege, Iccta tege,** was also that of Matthew Paris, the 
signet was fonnerly attributed to him. Set in a gold ring of 13th century 
fashion ; found in an old well at Hereford. (Waterton ; now 8. Kensington.) 

2. Ruby, engravotl with a youthful head, crowmed. Probably the signet 
of Margaret of Anjou; the setting being in the fashion of her days. 
(Marll>orough.) 

3. Royal Bust ; surrounded by a cord^Uht: the $tar on the breast seems 
to refer it to the D«»uglns family, in the metal of a large gold ring, 
su{i[Mi«e<l to have l>elougeHl to Coclirane, the favourite of James V. Found 
at Crawford Muir. 

4. Bust of the Madtuma, in the hcad-tlress of the 13ih century ; her lily in 
the field, with the appropriate motto, ** Tuta pulchra.” Neatly cut, in a red 
jiis|)er ; found at BtHlfi»nl. 

5. Venus at Vulcan's forge; an engraving of the times of Archbishop 
Parker, who prcsente»l it to EUzaWth, together with an enumeration of the 
virtut*s of the gem. An agate ; drawn to the actual size. 

6. Triple face, deeply cut in a brow^i garnet (jacinth). This is the 
cognizance of the Trivulzi family, whose name ihc‘*Tre« Vultus^was 
applied The French war-cry, “ Noel,” forming its legend, seems to hint that 
the owmer was in the service of Umt royalty. Set in a heavj’ gold ring. 
(Waterton ; now' 8. Kensington.) 

Time, which solves all mysteries, has likewise advad the problem of the 
real destination of thoee Iraam monsters of the s]«cies Jitnu/tia, hitherto 
known as “rredeutial rings.” The various explanations as yet pro]x>ied as 
to their use (all of them alike unsatisfactory) 1 had reviewed in a former work ; 
but now M. t^tan has placed the matter out of doubt by his observations 
ujani one now jjrem^rvetl in the Museum at Besanpim, which by the connexion 
of the devices ujwm it plainly tells its owui hisu»ry. The slioulders bear 
nw|a)cUve}y the sliield of Pojie Nicolas V. and St. Gei>rgc and the Dragon, with 
the inaeriptioii P. N. and OVX. Now it is on rect>rd that this Poj)e, Thomas 
of Sarzana, sold the stwereignty id Corsica U> Fregoao, aflerwanis I^e of 
Genoa, who in his turn disposiai of It to the fiunous Bank of St. George in that 
city. The ling, Uierefont, was the bdten of invtititurt of the bank with the 
feudal rights of both Pope and lX*ge. Tliese rings were in use for the half- 
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century between Poix) Eugonius IV. and Sixtus IV. Their invention be- 
speaks the craftiness of the Italian and the churchman; their huge size 
guarded them from loss, their worthless metal from theft and the mclting-{K)t. 

Rings of the same fashion were also sent to Cardinals upon their election 
into the Sacred College ; and this explains the fact of their having licen dis- 
covered in the tombs of certain Popes who had preservoii these memorials of 
their first step towanls that supremo iUgnity. A copious essay ujion the 
subject will be found in the * M^moires de la Socidt^ d'Antiquaircs do France,* 
vol. xliii. p. 22. 


XXXIX. 

CINQUE-CENTO STYLE. 

1. The Laocoon group ; from a seal, formerly 8upi»t)sed that t»f W. Colyns, 
Prior of Tywardreth, Cornwall, but since proved hi have l>elt»nged to T. 
Arundell, attached to a detnl ma«.le between tlu»se lwi> jarlies, licaring the <lato 
i>f 1527. As this was fifteen years after the finding of the marble, it is 
|)OS8ible that the intaglio is only a copy of it, {is restortnl hy Michelangelo da 
MonU>rsoii. 

2. The same group, represented in the fully develojxHl manner of ilie 
Revival, with the architectural embellishments then »» much in vogue. 

3. An Imperator and a Senator, offering sacrifice Wfore the statue of Dea 
Roma. The initials IhjIow ri?fer b> the engraver. 

4. Head of a Turk, in a jewelled turban ; clcuirly the signet (»f some Paslio, 
like AU of Yaimina, who ha».l emanciiKited himself from the prejudices of his 
brethren in this resfiect. Grec?n jasjier. (Leake.) 

5. Xarciasus cuniemplatiiig his irnktsl lH*auticsin a fountain. Theattcmjit 
at pictorial effect, ami the falseness of the details, strongly mark the iieriui of 
this elegant composition. 

G. Ikdlerophon watering Pega.su.H at the newly-risen llippHTene; cxccuUhI 
in the Kune style as the last. The legend is a had attemt»t at the nanie of 
“ Sostratus.” Sard. (Marllj<»r<»ugh.) 


XL. 

Venus and Mars taken in the i<»ils of Vnh-an ; all the g» sis and gmldeases 
lo<.>king on. Said to have obtaintsl from CregHiy X I M. fi>r its artist, (’alabresi, 
the reiniHsioii of his d*«>m to imprisonment f»»r life; lull, according to am>thcr 
st<»ry (much more credii»le), excfcuted in 1H.‘W> hy another t alabresi, who got 
£G00 for this wonderful ^/f'/orce. Fn»m !*rince Itemidoff it has jiossihI 
through various hands into (aptain IVeKH cabinet. The only part of the 
romantic history that is worthy of cre^htis that the work cost the artist thre4S 
years’ unremitting lalsnir. W’hat inc‘*nceivahlc {tains must he have taken 
to coin{»letely dclmdi the network fnnn tlie figures confinwl therein, and then 
to give .Huch exquisite finish to those figures through the Hinull inter«tii>e« of 
the cords! The {wirticular Poih? wa.s evidently i»itche«i u{ion ff»r the dedicatee 
of this jwsnewhat nnclerl^Hl snl»jK:t, ucc<tniit of the notoriety he enjoys 
amoiignt Protestant amateurs as the instigator of the *St. Rarthohuiiew 
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massacre. Cameo in blue and white agate ; the net executed in the black, the 
figures in the white layers. Drawn to double the actual size. 


XLI. 

SATURN, JUPITER, &c. 

1. Saturn, with head veiled, in token of seniority. The signet of some one 
of the family Sentia, who derived his hereditary cognomen from the primitive 
god of Latium. Sard. (New York.) 

2. Faustina Mater, tower-crowned, in the character of Cybele, the Great 
Mother. Red jasper. (New York.) 

3. Jupiter the Thunderer. The bust of Cybele in the field shows this gem 
to be of T 3 rrian work. The back of the scarab is cut into the shape of a fly. 
Amulets of this kind are not uncommon, and are supposed to refer to Baal- 
zebub, “ The Lord of Flies,” the great god of Syria. Agate. (Praun.) 

4. Serapis, as the Sun-god, uniting the characters of Ammon and Phoebus. 
Sapphirine chalcedony. (New York.) 

5. J uno standing between Mercury and Minerva. The last holds a palm 
instead of her spear, as an augury of success. SaitL (New York.) 

6. Ganymede borne aloft by the Eagle, as he was hunting. Sard. 
(New York.) 

XLII. 

JUPITER. 

1. Head of Jupiter: the hair bound with a fillet. In the Etruscan style. 
(Blacas.) 

2. The same head, laurel-crowned. In the best Roman manner. (Blacas.) 

3. Zeus and Hera, conjugated heads, in the later Greek style. Chal- 
cedony. (Leake.) 

4. Juno, of Roman workmanship. (Berlin.) 

6. Jupiter Fulgurator ” in his car. Finely engraved, but the treatment 
of the clouds indicates a modern date. Camelian. 

6. The shepherd Ganymede made the cup-bearer of Jove. Sard. (Blacas.) 

7. Eurojie, holding the nuptial torch and the symbols of fertility, borne 
across the seas by the Bull. Sard. (St. Petersburg.) 

8. Jupiter descending in thunder upon the expiring Omphale. A 
matchless specimen of the early Greek style. Sard. (Berlin.) 

XLIII. 

SERAPIS; PLUTO. 

1. Serapis as the Sun-god, Lord of the Elements: the Air symbolised by 
the Moon, Water by the Trident, Earth by the Serpent. Sardonyx. (Wood.) 

2. Genius of Death leaning on an extinguished torch: rs he is often 
represented on sarcophagi. Not an uncommon signet-device, evidently chosen 
to inculcate Horace's precept : 

**Oina6m ersde diem tibi diluxieea taprernttm.” 

Once the property of Murat. Nicolo. (Davidson.) 

Q 
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9. Sttmpb m the Grecian Zena, borne up by the Eagle: an idea eipremd 
by the legend, •* One Zena, Seraida** Bed jaa|)er. (Lmke.) 

4. Serapia, with a atem countenance, aa Lord of the Lower World; 
identified with the Roman Pluto. Sard. (Berlin.) 

5. Magician evoking the ghoat of an aged man, at the requeat of two 
women, who Iwnd dowm to couault him. Etruacan aardmiyx. (Herts.) 

0. Xareci, ghoat, leaning ui»(.m a tall wine-jar, and holding forth an tta* 

: an Epicurean hint to enjoy life whilat one can. 

7. Ucqie throwing inceiiae upim a |Mutal>le altar, in hotu>ur of iE«eu]a;dtii(, 
Rw the health*^ aake of the ovrim of the signet, **(>nesime,** whose portrait 
a|ip«ani above. Sard ; found at Alexandria. (New York.) 

XLIV. 

KEPTUKB. 

1. Nef^itine and Amsdutrite bume over the wavea b^^ a sea-horae. The 
treatment of the water ie not In accordance with the antique style in that 
iwrtkular. (IWrlin.) 

2. The OtUri of Samoihraoe, invenb^rs of navigation and oommeits^ 
ix>«ireymg a wine^jar in a galley. Ilumt camelian. (Maskelyne.) 

3. Scy Ik desiroring a mariner : a design |>ui on hui oulns by 8- Pompey, 
the pirate. Sard. (MarlU^ough.) 

4. Kefitnne urguig his suit to liHt Danaid AntynMine : in wbewe hand the 

symkrhses the gift of the Emiitlaiti *>f (atma. Antique {laste. 

5. Xyrnph kneeling at the lode r4 a h^uulain. Either of the same signifioi- 
tK^n as the ftres'etiing ; t*t If the <ymhfiU hatigmg the n«k have a definite 
meaning, she i* a Haorliante fetching water f**r the MMrrtd ritea. Ommx 
(fkvefley.) 

ft. f ikni defying the GmU; be shiehU himiM^if with the {i€m*i hide wrapped 
ronnd hit left hand, whilst with his right he anna a rock at hk aocmy. 


XLV. 

MIXKBVA. 

1. OaMm witit fmr wing*, in the I’lnanidiiii style; btti her ktimUmi 
head may be taken to indkate a very early ty|w d Athene. Hard. (iHaeMi.) 

2. Minenra, with hm ttanal aliribttles. In the Etfnsean nyk, 

3. Athene iVimachoe efHxmmging the Uteeka to the aliaek. The nwil 
sfdriled iniagik k the mature Greek style known u> omv Hard, (ffetts.) 

4. tiioinede ikahng the rhlladitmn. The slam fttaidko Iki at the Ibol of 
the atlar. Onyx. (Beverley.) 

fi. The Jeahm Iftnerva ttinslbfining her rival Amchne Into a sfidtw. The 
Amkpn snore in the taste of the C^nMento than of Sud. 

(mrnarn.) 

E Qmpm or rnry : a most anekm ye raa n l lka tk ei of the Use of dtehie 

vtupiKim. Hand, (Hl IVterahiifg.) 
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XLVI. 

CEHKS. 

1. Hetd of Ceres. Sard. (Blacaa.) 

2. Triptolemuiiy attended by tbe serpent of Ceres : in the field, a Piinio 
legend in large characters. 

3. Ceres presenting wheat ears to her adopted son, Triptolemus, about to 
start, in her own oar, npon his mission of benevolence in malung agriculture 
known to mankind. Plasina. (Paris.) 

4. The Nyin{ili Tfaallo, with lap full of blossoms. 

5. Mother Earth reclining in the midst of her productions. 

6* Ceres, seated, holding forth the figure of Justice ; at her side, the com* 
measure. Plasina, bleached by fire. (New Tork.) 

XLYIL 

APOLLO. 

1. Apollo, clad like his rival Nero, dtitaraedico hahUu^ ringing to the 
eithara (his proper instrument) in front of the Delphic tripod 

2. Ilte Pythia meditating on her oracles, before she ascends the tripod. 
Antique paste, (llcrlin. ) 

3. A{k>11o seated in meditation ; at his side stands the aged Herophile, the 
earliest {Hiesteiai of Delphi. 

4. Apollo standing by his tripod, about which is coiled the Python. The 
inscription in the field shows this gem to have belonged to Lorenzo de 
Heilici. 

5. Two Gryphons uniting with a Harpy in a mystic chorus. Etruscan 
scarabieus. 

6. This interesting intaglio fveaeots to us a faithful copy of tbe famous 
statue by the early artist, Canachus, placed in the Did 3 rmssum of Miletus. 
The staj^i hind feet contained a spring, ao as to allow a thread to be passed 
between them and tbe ])odeBUl--a trick which Pliny seems to have oonridered 
the chief merit of the woik. Bani (Prmun.) 

7. Gryphon, emblem of the Bon, being tbe oompound of the Eagle and lion, 
holding Ap<dlo*s lyre. Amethyst. (Florenoe.) 


XLVIIL 

ATOLLO, iESCULAPlUS, Ac. 

1. Apollo Pythins resting hia lyre upon the heed of a Del^io virgin, who 
holda ArsLfhiita in her hand, represented by the branch which she extends. 
8anL (New York.) 

SU Bnst of Apollo, which frixn the peculiar arrangement of the hair would 
seem to be a copy of the Ismous statue at Miletus. Amethyst. (Praun.) 

Q 2 
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8. Apollo proffering his bow in token of amity : an admirable work of the 
Seleuoidan period. Peridot. (New York.) 

4. The celebrated ^sculapius of ''Aulus,” the original cwmr of the 
signet, not the engraver^ as was so long imagined. Sard. (Blacas ; now 
British Museum.) 

6, Cupid bearing off the trident of Neptune, and bestriding Capricorn, the 
“ Buler of the Western Wave,” as Horace terms that sign. The type pro- 
bably expresses the universal dominion of the little god. Sard. (Praun.) 

6. Syren playing on the lyre. The inscription, coupled with the palm in 
the field, attests this to be the device of one that had gained the prize for 
Poetry at the CapUdim games instituted by Domitian. A curious historical 
record of the same nature has come under my notice — the intaglio of a Tragic 
mask, inscribed KAP CEL • COCC • COS * obtained at their celebration by the 
succeeding emperor, Nerva. As these contests recurred every fifth year, the 
frequency of similar memorials need not excite suspicion of their authenticity. 
Sard. (New York.) 

Note %ip<yn the Apollo now in the New York Mtisenm, 

The enigmatical legend in the field, BAt C€OV, is explained by that seen 
on a famous gem of the French Cabinet, in which I A BAC ('Ifpor 
BaeriXci^) is thanked for the restoration to health of Pescennius Niger. 
Similarly, on onr gem, some partisan of his comi)ctitor, Severus, invokes the 
protection of ^the Holy King Apt^llo” for his leader: C€OY being the 
regular Greek transliteration of the Latin 8EV. 

XLIX. 

MUSES. 

1. Polyhymnia, Muse of Epic poetry, bidding the plectrum^ and contem- 
plating the tomb of the hero whom she celebrates. 

2. Clio, Muse of History, bolding the scroll of records. Sard. (Marl- 
borough.) 

3. Muse, or Poetess, playing on the “ many-stringed” 6or&t7(m. Crystal 
scarabaeoid. (Cockerill.) 

4. The same subject, on a smaller scale. Sard. (Brit. Mus.) 

5. Dancing-girl making a pirouette to the sound of the double-pi|)e. 
Sard. (8. S. Lewis.) 


L. 

ASTROLOGICAL. 

1. Aqiuurius, the ** House” of Jupiter, as the representative of Ganymede. 

2. Diana in the character of Luna; her car drawn by white stags, as 
that of the Hindoo Chandra is by antelopes. She holds forth an auspicious 
plant to her votary, and {tromises him success by the wreath placed in the 
field below. 
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3. Transportation to the Fortunate Islands of a youth, borne across the 
sea by the **Tyrannu8 Hesperias Oapricomus unds.** Sardonyx cameo. 
(Beverley.) 

4. Deus Lunus, the Moon>god. The chief seat of his worship was Garrhaa, 
where it still flourished at the date of Julian's expedition into Persia. Sard. 
(Blacas.) 

6. Leo, the ** House** of the Sun, holding in his jaws the head of the Bull, 
type of Earth, and trampling on Scorpio, typical of Cold. 

6. The fore-quarters of Two Winged Bulls, conjoined: apparently an 
astrological talisman, for the idea is purely Chaldean. 


LI. 


DIANA. 

1. The Artemis of Ephesus, here identified with Isis, as the Goddess of 
Earth ; the scorpions in the field symbolising seed-time. Black jasper. 

2. The Roman Diana, as the Lunar Power and Huntress combined. 

3. The Greek Artemis, in the latter character only. Sard. (Leake.) 

4. Niobe shielding a son from the shafts of the twin deities. 

5. Nymph pouring out water from an urn. Cameo. (Beverley.) 

6. Roe, the attribute of Artemis. Early Greek work. 

LII. 

MERCURY. 

1. Mercury tuning the lyre, of which he was reputed the inventor. Sard. 
(Marlborough.) 

2. Mercury introducing the suppliant Priam to Achilles. Sard. (Blacas.) 

3. The original type of Hermes ; retaining much of the Assyrian character, 
and adopted by Etruscan art. Sard. (Beverley.) 

4. Mercury acting as cup-bearer to the Gods, carrying an oJpe, on which 
rests a Soul ; typifying his office in the Shades. Sard, (Paris.) 

5. Mercury and Fortuna uniting their influence for the benefit of the 
merchant. 

6. Mercury conducting a Soul to Charon, into whose hand tbe defunct is 
dropping the ferryman's fee. The design has nothing of the antique cha- 
racter. Peridot. (Maskelyne.) 


Lfll. 

IfARS. 

1. Mars, victorious in a sea-fight, re^x^ing after his work is done : an idea 
expressed by his armour lying on the ground, and by the ship's rudder dis- 
played in his hand. (Beverley.) 

2. Victory, in the character of Hygeia, feeding the Serpent of Health. 
Sard. (Blacas.) 
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3. An important hiatoricai intaglio, commemorating the restoration by the 
IVtbians of the standards lost by OrMsus. Antique paste. 

4. Mars Stator, with the Roman Eagle at his side. 

6. Victory pouring out a libation. (Berlin.) 

6. Victory erecting a trophy : the double-h^ded aclu at the side points to 
the Samnite. This magnificent engraving, in a chalcedony scarabeooid, passes 
for Sicilian work, but the inscription on the streamer has an ugly resemblanoe 
to Fichler's signature. (Brit Mus.) 


UV. 

MARS; WAR. 

1. Mars Gradibus, carrying a trophy on his shoulder. Fine early Greek 
work in a banded agate. (New York.) 

2. Two Roman knights encountering two Gauls. A most interesting 
subject, as it probably commemorates Marius* famous victory over the Cimbri 
and Teutones. Yellow sard. (New York.) 

3. Horse*8 Head, between two shields, each bearing a diflereut 

national device. Another valuable monument of history, for beyond a 
doubt it refers to the defeat of the Insnbree and (Enomanui by the Consul 
Lentulus Lupus, B.C. 156. Sard. (Waterton ; mm S. Keusingtou.) 

4. Victory urging on her higa : a design copied fn>in the reverse of the gold 
Philippas. A fine cameo on sardonyx ; said to have been found in India «sriy 
in the present century. 

5. Victory holding fi>rth the triumphal wreath, and borne along in the 
serpent-drawn car of Ceres : iterhaps allusive to the recovery of Africa after 
the revolt of Clodius Macer. Bard. (New York.) 

6. The ** Helmet of Pyrrhus,** one of the chief treamires of the original 
Poniaiowsky Cabinet. It is, however, not antique, but by some unrivalled 
hand of the Cinque-cento, from whom I have aeen another intaglio, a vase, 
in exactly the same style and material-Hi singular onyx of a red upper lay«r 
upon a translttoeDt green base. 

7. Syro-liaoedonsan Helmet, ci the shape seen upon the coins of Trypbon. 
Dark sard. (Praun.) 


LV. 


VENUS. 

L Venus bolding out a peifume^Jar, and leaning upoii a crttq>tis, emblem oi 
tlMliiy. Sard. (Beverl^.) 

2. The same, with dove iierched m her hand. Early Greek sketch in aaiiL 
(Leake.) 

3. Aphrodite Euploea, patronees of mariiiers, home over the waves on a 
sea-dragon. 8aid. (Blacaa.) 

4. C^tea, the Sea-nymph, In the act of iwimmliig : commonly relenamad 
a Leanikr. 

5. Veoiia Vkirii oonteBiplatliqi the armour of Mara. Omloidohy. (Ziinke^) 
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6. Venus in the Bath ; in her hand the oil-cruse. Cameo. 

7. Venus at Volcanos forge. A design altogether in the Cinque-oento taste. 
(Berlin.) 


LVI. 

VENDS; CUPID. 

1. Bust of Venus, wearing a necklace of large pearls. 

2. The Gk>ddeB8 robing herself. Lapis-lazuli scarabieoid, found at Athens. 
(Maskelyne.) 

8. Venus rising from the sea. 

4. The Birth of Cupid: the infant deity springing out of an opening 
flower of the pomegranate. 

6. Cupid weeping over the death of the butterfly, Psyche. 

6. Cupid wrestling with Pan : the attributes of both are hung on the trees 
behind them. Cinc;ue-cento taste. 

7. Cupid as the Infant Har;x)crates, bound with chains. A pretty conceit, 
hinting at secrecy and constancy in love. Cameo. 

8. Cupid making his boat of an unffuej/tanum, and his sail of a lady’s 
kerchief. (Berlin.) 

9. Cui>id acting the schoolmaster, and brandishing the ** taws ** in Scottish 
fashion. 


LVII. 

CUPID; PSYCHE. 

1. The Infant Cupid slumbering on the lap of Psyche, seated under a tree. 
The earliest re|>re8eutation known to me of this elegant personification of the 
human soul. 

2. Eros and Anteros, after a contest : the victor has bound his opponent to 
a column. 

3. Cupid, ill the attitude of an archer who has just let fly his arrow : the 
bow is omitted from want of sjiace. Evidently a>pied from a statue by 
Praxitelee. 

4. CHipid, with averted face, quenching the torch of Love. 

5. Cupid invested with the insignia of Mercury, Hercules, and Mars— in 
token of his reeistless power. 

0. Nemesis holding out the branch of ash-tree, and making the usual 
gesture with her han^ Of this gem innumerable modem copies are in cir- 
culation. Sard. (Blacas.) 

7. Pisycbe, symbolts<si by a mere bead, with butterfly wings on the temples : 
a type hitherto unpublished. It was a truly poetical idea thus to represent 
the sou/ by its proper seat, imencumliered with any portion of the body. The 
idea may indeed have been suggested by the form under which the Etruscans 
ptotured their Laverna ; who, as being the patroness of people that live by 
wits, was similarly represented by a bead divested of a body. The 
blgbly-flitished workmanship of the preeent intaglio indicates a much earlier 
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date than that of the common type of Psyche, most of which appear to* be 
contemporary with Apuleiiis* charming romance of that name. Sard ; bought 
at the sale of the Castellani Collection by Mr. S. S. Lewis. 

LVIII. 

BACCHUS. 

1. Bacchus, clothed in the erocrota, carrying the cantharus and the nartheXf 
his proper symbols. This is the original conception of the god, and is 
engraved in the finest Greek style on a banded agate. (New York.) 

2. The youthful Bacchus, acconling to the Homan idea, holding forth the 
$cyphu8, and backed by his vine. Banded agate. (New York.) 

3. Silenus sounding the double fife. Sard. (New York.) 

4. Youthful Faun, filling the bowl for the thirsty Silenus, out of a 
capacious crater ; both kneeling upon the conventional representation of grass. 
Early Greek work, in yellow sard. (New York.) 

5. Vase formed out of a triple mask of the god. At the base are laid the 
pastoral eyrinx and pedum — emblems of Comedy. Red jasper. (New York.) 

6. Goat, sacred to Bacchus, mounted by a Grasshopper. As the insect by 
its form suggested phallic notions, this remarkable type was probably intended 
m A philtre, Sard. (New York.) 

7. Two Cupids chastising with a pedum the panther of Bacchus — a pretty 
allegory of the hostility existing between the two powers, when the latter is 
in the ascendant. Sard. (New York.) 

8. Parrot, carrying a bunch of pistachio-nuts. The Indian bird ac- 
companied the god on his return from the Indian campaign, and therefore 
figures in his triumph. Sard. (New York.) 

LIX. 

1. Old Faun nursing the Infant Bacchus. Fine early Greek engraving, in 
sard. (Blacas.) 

2. Bacchus contemplating his face in the mirror of his goblet. A match- 
less example of the Campanian style. Sard; brought from Cunue by 
CastellanL 

8. Reclining Faun, represented in the archaic style, retaining more of 
the caprine form than in later art. Greek scarebieus, in dark agate. 
(Praun.) 

4. Maenad, inspired by the god, casting off her robe. (Berlin.) 

5. Nymph drawing water from a well, over which presides Priapus, god of 
fecundity. 

6. Gardener at work with his hoe, before a figure of Priapus, constructed 
in the most primitive manner of a lopped tree. Sard. (Leake.) 

7. Jupiter, in the shape of a Satyr, surprising the sleeping Antiope. 
Emerald. (BeTerl4^.) 

8. Silenus playing the lyre before a rustic shrine, in which is set up the 
tingan or emblem of the same god. Chalcedony. (Leake.) 
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LX. 

1. Head of Bacchus, crowned with ivy. Magnificent Sicilian work, in 
brown sard. (Pulsky.) 

2« Maanad, with thyrsus, full of eagerness and inspiration, as if listening to 
the voice of the god. (Berlin.) 

3, Bust of Bilenus, ivy-crowned ; a drunken gravity in his features. 
Antique paste. (Dr. Kott.) 

4. Intoxicated Bacchante, holding a wreath, and supporting herself with 
one hand on a tall amphora, the pattern of which clearly indicates the school 
and the date of this Intaglio— Campanian, of the 4th century b.c. Sard. 
(Blacas.) 

5: Nymph filling her urn at a fountain, by which stands a rock-cut figure 
of Priapus. Cameo. 

6. The Centaur Pholos carrying a huge bowl and a tree to some Bacchic 
festival. Cameo. (Beverley.) 

7. Ariadne, or Libera, wife of Bacchus, attired in the nebris, deer-skin, her 
distinctive costume. (Berlin.) 

8. Boy carrying a goat for sacrifice, on the thymelcj or circular Bacchic altar. 

LXI. 

SILENUS. 

1. Silenus seated and draining his capacious bowl. Sard. (Dr. Nott.) 

2. Bacchante, thyrsus on shoulder, balancing herself on one leg. Sard. 
(Leake.) 

3. Head of Silenus, ivy-crowned : one of the finest examples of the subject 
known. (New York.) 

4. Nymph opening the cista mysticay whence issues a serpent: a Faun 
stands by amazed, ^rd. (Dr. Nott.) 

6. Tall Crater, embossed with a Bacchic procession : doubtless a copy of 
some famous piece of plate by an ancient master. Onyx. (Pourtal^.) 

6. ITie Panther of Bacchus, equipped with wings: rapidity of intoxica- 
tion. Sard. (Beverley.) 

7. Young Etruscan cup-bearer, carrying a wine-jar, almost too heavy for 
his arms. 

8. Bacchic Genius : compound of Silenus and panther. Early Greek work. 

9, 10. PBn dancing against a Goat for the prize. Sard. (Leake and 

New York.) 


LXIT. 

MASKS. 

1. Head of Silenus, represented in the act of shouting out the Bacchanalian 
cry. Cameo. 
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2. Head of the Indian Bacchus, calm and tranquil, wreathed with ivy. 
Oameow 

d. Two CSomic Actors : the one standing, and declaiming to the acoompani« 
meat of the other’s lyre. Sard. 

4. Tragic Mask, of most ferocious cast : well befitted for the character of 
Scythian Tyrant on the stage. Sard. (Beverley.) 

6. Head of Bacchante, ivy-wreathed: her b^utiful features full of wild 
inspiradon. The most exquisite specimen of the class anywhere to be found. 

6. Head of Pan : admirably expressing the jocular savagery of the God of 
the Shepherds. 

7. Character of the Slave in Comedy— -a Davus, or Dromio. The signet 
of some C. Clodius. The H A added, prolmbly denotes his 

** Habenna,” or some similar word ; but at the same time a joke may have been 
intended, as though it were the cry of astonishment which the Mask itself 
seems to utter. 


LXIII. 

HERCULES. 

1. Hercules crossing the Styx, and preparing to muffle Cerljerus, who awaits 
him on the further bank, with his cloak. The proeaic treaimeut of the sub- 
ject is truly characteristic of Etruscan taste. 

2. Hercules contending with the rivcr-g^l, Achclous, for the (tomession of 
Bejantra : a very rimtarkable Etruscan work, in |ale i>hisina. (Dr. Bisho|>.) 

3. Hercules destroying the Hydra ; as depicted U{Km the coins of Phawtom, 
in Crete, 

4. Hercules, by the twanging of his bowstring, scaring away the Hari<y 
Birds from the table of the blind ndneas. 

5. Hercules, floating on a raft buoyed up with wine-jars, ataering himself 
with his club, and holding up a wincakin for the sail. Rafts of this construc- 
tion are still in use uiion the Nile ; but Juvenal poetically exaggerates them 
into actual hoaU in earthenware : 


** Parrala fiettlibus toUtam dsrs t«Is pbsielift, 

Et brsribtu plctie remU iocamberv U»Ue/* 

A truly Etruscan idea. 

6. Death coming to the relief of the deiqsunng Hercules. Early Greek 
design. 

LXIV. 

h Hercules shooting the Stymphslian Cranes, invulnerable against mortal 
arrows. Early Greek style. Sard. (New York.) 

2. The same subject, treated in the Roman manner. 

3. Hercules capturing the Boar of Erymantbus : a characteristic example 
of the early Etruscan natumlisiic treatment of such deslpa. Bard. (New 
York.) 

4. Hercules ahemt to kl fly an aimw. Asiatic Greek work. Bard. (New 
York.) 
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6. Omphale, clad in the spoils of Hercules. Sard. 

6. Heines acknowledging his infant son Telephns, discovered by the shep- 
herd whilst being suckled by a doe. Sard ; found at Chiusi. (New York.) 

LXV. 

HEROES. 

1. Bellerophon slaying the Chimera. Sard. (Dr. Nott.) 

2. Atalanta pausiug in her course to pick up the golden apple. Amethyst. 
(Berlin.) 

2. Sisyphus lifting his rock np a flight of steps. Etruscan style. 

4. The same subject, but treated in the modem manner. (Berlin.) 

5. Prometheus cliained to the rock, the vulture tearing at liis side. (Berlin.) 

6. Nessus, the Centaur, carrying off Dejanira. Etruscan style. 

7. Theseus affiiod to his iron chair at the gates of Hades. (Berlin.) 

8. The sons of Hercules casting lots for the division of the Peloponnesus. 
A iavoarite subject with the ancient artists, from the earliest to the latest 
times. Sard. (Blacas.) 


LXVI. 

EPIC CYCLE. 

1. The gigantic Ajax carrying off the field the slain Achilles, with the 
arrow still fixed in the wound. J?ard. (New York.) 

2. Ajax Oilci tearing away Cassandra from the altar of Pallas. Banded 
agate, (New York.) 

8. The thirsting Tantalus grasping at the receding waters. 

4, Tydeus lying in ambush. Sard. (New York.) 

6. Orestes, returning home by stealth, fastens a fillet around the monu- 
ment of bis father, sixl. (New York.) 

6. Wounded Soldier lad out of the fray by two comrades : whence the old 
namft for the Subject, ^ Pietas Militaris.” It also has, erroneously, been 
explained as the triple-bodied Geryon ; but there is tittle doubt that it alludes 
to some Homeric incident of the above-named character. 


LXVU. 

TROJAN WAR. 

1. Head of Priam, so called; but more probably that of some Persian 

king, and a portrait from the life. nn. j » 

2. The ahepheid I'aris holding out the Apple of Discord. ITjo design 

betrays a modem hand. Sard. (Blacas.) « , xwi v 

8. hls escape from the burning Troy. Sard. (Blacas.) 

4. Head in a Phrygian cap, of an unknown person. Sai^ ... 

6. Ulysaee eacaping from the cave of Pol>T»hemus, by clmgmg to. the beUy 
ttfhisBam. (Berlin.) 
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6. Ulysaes carried over the seas upon a turtle, which he regales with 
grapes.* A reference to some legend now utterly lost. 

7. Penelope sorrowing for the absent Ulysses, whose bow is set before 
her. Etruscan work. (Blacas.) 

8. llie sea-monster Scylla. Early Greek style. 


LXVIII. 

1. AchiUes in his tent, singing to the lyre “ the glories of the men of old,** 
as Homer describes him. Sard. (Blacas.) 

2. Ajax meditating suicide. In the modem taste ; apparently a work of 
Pichler’s, Ruby paste. (Beverley.) 

3. Achilles putting on a greave ** of ductile tin,** as Homer says. Early 
Greek engraving in chalcedony. (Leake.) 

4. Achilles dragging the slain Hector at his chariot wheels. 

5. Briseis raising up the suppliant rriaui, at the feet of Achilles. Sard. 
(Palgrave.) 

6. Achilles at the moment of being hit in the heel by the arrow of Paria 

7. The same, expiring from the wound. 

8. The {proscribed Orestes making himself known to his sister Electra. 
Sard. (Leake.) 


LXIX. 

PORTRAITS. 

1. Epicurus; not antique, but evidently a modem copy from a bust. 

2. Socrates and Plato. Garnet. (Paris.) 

3. Plato. The Psyche-wings fastened to his temples allude to his doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. A very ancient portrait. Sard. 

4. Aristippus surrounded by the deities who inspired his writings. 
Antique paste. (Blacas.) 

5. Homer chanting his verses before the monument of a hero. Cameo. 

6. Generally accepted for the head of Sappho. Antique paste. (Praun.) 

7. Bust of Venus, converted into a Sappho by an ignorant modem, who 
knew not how her name is sf)elt. Sard. (Marlborough.) 


LXX. 

1. Alexander, wearing the Macedonian bonnet. Cameo, of the time ; once 
in the collection of Caylus. 

2. Ptolmny Soter, Berenice, and their son Philadelphus. Sard; found in 
India. (Muirhead.) 

3. Philip V. of Macedon. Sard ; once in Horace Walpole*s cabinet* 

• This subjitct is eiartly rep#sUd in a bronw rsllef lately in the Ored CoUectiea. 
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4. His SOD Perseus, in the cliaracter of his mythic namesake. Lapis- 
lazuli. (Blacas.) 

6. M. Agrippa. From the De la Turlne Cabinet; as is shown by the 
peculiar style of the setting. Sard. 

6. Bust of a youthful Prince, in the character of Alexander. The face 
bears a certain resemblance to the portraits of Philip V. as seen on his coins. 
Lapis-lazuli. (Praun ; now New York.) 

LXXI. 

ROMAN PORTRAITS. 

1. I'atlus Sabinus. Early Roman work. Sard. 

2. Numa. Antique copy from his statue in the Capitol, still existing in the 
times of Pliny, and identical with the |x>rtrait on a denarius of the Oens 
Pompilia, who boasted their descent from him. 

3. The Second Triumvirate : in the style of the Cinque-cento. 

4. Julius Cscsar; in front, the “ Julium Sidus.” Dark sard. (Maskelyne.) 

5. Augustus in later life. The inscription seems dedicatory ; not part 
of a name. 

6. Tiberius in his younger days. Sard. 


LXXII. 

1. One of the finest exain})les of Homan art in this department anjrwhere 
to be found. It has been attributed successively to Pompey (on the strength 
of the tuft on the forehead), to Maecenas, and to Tiberius in advanced life, but 
on no satisfactory grounds to any of them. The Apollonius whose name 
appears on it was the owner, not the engraver, of the gem. Brown garnet. 
(Hertz.) 

2. Portrait of an Old Man ; perba|)8 the physician Dioscorides, whose name 
is cut in front of it. Antique paste. (Nelthropp.) 

3. The full face of a Child. Such w ere used as amulets, in a sense connected 
with the infant Horus, Sard. (New York.) 

4. Bust of a young Osar, i)robably Geta, wielding Fortune’s rudder, 
instead of a sj^ear ; an ingenious stroke of flattery. Sard. (New York.) 

6. The most im}x>rtant of all Roman intagli, both for its meri#and from 
its bearing the unim]ieachable signature of the engraver, ** Evodus;” for its 
history can be tracetl back to the days of Charlemagne, The subject is 
Julia Titi, wife of Domitian, Beryl. (Paris.) 


LXXIII. 

GREEK AND ROMAN PORTRAITS. 

1. Socrates : good Roman work. Sardonyx, (New York.) 

2. The same, in a different style; sometimes assigned conjecturally to 
Democritus, Sard. (New York.) 
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3. Scipio the Elder; his head covered with a cutdo (leathern skuU-oup), to 
conceal his baldness. Sard. (New York.) 

4. Brutus Junior. He is represented unshaven, for towards the end of his 
career, as Plutarch tells us, despairing of the fortunes of the Bepublic, he let 
his beard grow as a sign of mourning. Sard. (New York.) 

5. Cains Caesar, son of M. Agrippa and Julia, daughter of Augustus : dn 
unrivalled specimen of the art of his times. Dark sard. (New York.) 

6. The Mother of the same ; in the character of Isis. Sard. (New York.) 

7. Lady with her hair dressed in the fashion first set by Julia Domna. The 
ingeniously disguised legend, “ Amo te ego,*’ indicates the use to which the 
signet was to be put, Sard. (New York.) 

8. Julia, daughter of Titus, preposterously deified as Juno : distinguished 
by the peacock for a head-covering, and the triple ear-j^endants assigned 
by Homer to that goddess. Yellow sard. (New York.) 


LXXIV. 

ROMAN PORTRAITS. 

1. Augustus deified as the giver of abundance. Cameo. 

2. Maecenas ; fur whose portrait this bead has been long accepted, though 
on no better authority than its resemblance to a bust, itself conjecturaUy 
assigned to the celebrated patron of letters. 

3. Hannibal: indicated by the Ammon’s horn in the helmet; but the 
meaning of the liiuus l)elow the bust cannot be explained. Sard. 

4. A precious historical gem: the conjugated heoils of Commodus and 
Marcia as Hercules and Omphale. Said to have formerly existed in the 
Hertz Collection. 

5. Antony ; a contemporary likeness. Sard. (Marlborough.) 

6. Juba, **bene capillatiis juvenis,” as Cicero calls him. Sard. (Blacas.) 

7. Caracalla and Plautilla as Ceres and Triptolemus; in the centre, the 
hymeneal altar, on which perches the Imperial Eagle. Sard. (New York.) , 

LXXV. 

SYMBOLICAL TYPES. 

1. Merftiry, by the magic power of his ccnfticetii, drawing up a soul from the 
Shades. The analogy of the initials C. A. D. probably led to the selectioii of 
this seal-device. Banded agate. (New York.) 

2. The Nereid Calatea, the ** Galene ” of Addicus’s epigram, breasting the 
waves. Sard. (New York.) 

3. Cupid throwing the light of his torch into a huge vase, whence escapes 
a larva. A hint to enjoy life while life lasts. Onyx. (New York.) 

4. Jupiter descending in a showeir of thunderbolts upon the dying Semele. 
A wammg against ambition. 

5. Two Genii supporting a Vase, whence issues a stream. The sun and the 
Aorse painted on thhi vase make me see In it the Clepi^dni of the Ginma, ii 
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used for timiug the races. Visconti, however, interprets the design as 
emblematic of Spring. Banded agate. (New York.) 

6. Geres, in a thenta, drawn by elephants. That the type conveyed the 
idea of Eternity is manifested by a coin of Faustina's, where it is accompanied 
with that legend. Sard. (New York.) 

7. Seated Sphinx : the type of the coins of Cos. Augustus used it for his 
seal ; it perhaps carried a hint at secrecy to the receiver of the letter. Black 
jasper. (New York.) 

8. Caduceus within a myrtle crown : union of the attributes of Mercury 
and Venus. On the reverse is the legend AKPICa)<I>I, still unexplained, but 
clearly a charm in high repute, to judge from the frequency with which it 
occurs. Sard, (New York.) 


LXXVI. 

SYMBOLISM. 

1. Type of the Province Africa, distinguished by the elephant's scalp : an 
idea as old as the times of the Macedonian conquest. Sard. (Blacas.) 

2. The Province Sicily ; the centre formed by the head of Proserpine. The 
mcdlet in the field indicates the owner, one “Malleolus." Sard. (New 
York.) 

3. Morpheus pouring forth his soporiferous dews from a horn. Sard. 
(Praun.) 

4. Head of Castor, in the pileua ; or perhaps a boy's portrait in that 
character. Amethyst. (Blacas.) 

6. Mercury wearing a very small petasm. Antique paste. (Leake.) 

6. Caduceus between wheat ears ; an augury of prosperous trade. Sapphire. 
(Maskelyne.) 

7. Stork, the bird of passage, carrying Abundantia and Caduceus. In the 
same sense as the last. 

8. Fortuna, as “ Domina maris,” mounted on Capricorn, ruler of the tides, 
and holding Neptune's dolphin and trident. 

9. 8ym^>lical ring ; a combination of various religious symbols, noticeable 
amongst which are the caps of the three Flamene. The gryllus over the ring 
represents the device graven on its face. Intended to serve as an amulet for 
the defence of one “ M, Varrius." Sard. 

10. Head of Helena between her twin brothers : 

“ Fratres Helens, lucids aiders." 

They being the protectors of seafaring people, it is probable that this gem 
was supposed to ]x>8se88 a talismanic virtue for the benefit of that class. 
Chalcedony. (Leake.) 

LXXVU. 

RELIGIOUS RITES. 

1. Sacrifice after a victory. Sard. (Blacas.) 

2. Woman throwing her oflferings, “ libum molamque salsam," on an altar 
in front of a rustic shrine of Priapus, containing the emblem of the god in the 
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shape of a cylindrical stone ; which indicates the destination of the celebrated 
“ Pierre sacrde d* Antibes.” Chalcedony. (Leake.) 

3. Triumphal sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

4. Youth grasping a Serpent by the neck, and extending his right hand as 
though he were giving directions. Explained by Winckelmann as Telegonus, 
inventor of divination by the observation of serpents ; but more probably 
Phorbas, son of Apollo, who delivered Home from such a pest, and who there* 
fore must have been honoured with a statue. The idea is allusive to the 
name of “ Pius.” 

5* Insignia of a Flamen^ihe apex, aspergillum, lituus, &c. 

6. Electra carrying libations to her father's tomb. A subject much in 
favour as a decoration for Athenian gravestones. Sard. (Blacas.) 

LXXVIII. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

1. Prometheus modelling his Man. Sard. (Blacas.) 

2. Argus cutting out the stern of the first ship, to which he gave his 
name. 

3. Water-organ (HydraulU). The men below are working the forcing- 
pumps which drive the air into the great cylinder (tympanum), from which 
rise the pipes. The legend “ Vivas ” applies to the owner of the gem. Sard. 
The peculiar setting shows this gem to have been in the Beckford Cabinet. 

4. Artist engaged in sculpturing an immense vase. 

5. Diogenes ensconced in his dolium, oil jar, with the dog that gave the 
name to the sect : a disciple, seated before him, takes down his words of 
wisdom on a scroll. 

6. Astrologer seated before a sun-dial, calculating a nativity. 

7. Vase with doves on the bandies .* a restoration by a Roman hand of the 
famous bowl of Nestor. 

8. Funeral urn, with pendant ir^fvla, 

9. The plectrum for striking the lyre ; and the acahillum, or loose shoe, for 
beating time to the music. 

10. The Comic mccus, with the palm-branch : augury of success to the 
recipient of the gem. 

LXXIX. 

SPORTS AND GAMES. 

1. Youth holding the discus, and brandishing the thong used in throwing it. 
The finest intaglio of the subject known. Sard. (Herts.) 

2. Youth with the metal hoop (the “ Grascus trochus” of Horace), and 
the hooked rod used for propelling it. Etruscan style. 

3. Horse's head and Attic helmet : the device of a Greek cavaliy soldier ; 
literally, his ** armes parlantes.” 

4. Quadriga at full speed ; a very characteristic example of the earliest 
period of Etruscan art. Sard scarabasus. (Brogden.) 

6. Horse, winner of the prize; whereby is immortalised bis name, 
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** Tiberis.’* On the reverse is cut a Gnostic sigil, to convert the gem, a helio- 
trope, into a talisman. (New York.) 

6. Child scaring two others with a mask : the shape of which, as being only 
Si. face, betrays the modern origin of the engraving. Black jasper. (Blacas.) 

7. Greek Warrior standing by his steed. 

8. Boy victorious at the game of Trochus. 

LXXX. 

CAPRICES; TRADE-MARKS. 

1. Female Triton charging furiously with the trident. Chalcedony. (Leake.) 

2. Eagle and Tiger attacking a Rabbit : the alliance of the strong against 
the weak. Sard. (Leake.) 

3. Sea-horse : a mariner’s signet. Sard, (Leake.) 

4. Corslet, interesting for the completeness of the details ; exhibiting 
defence for the throat, like a gorget. The signet of an armourer. 

6. Rabbit in a car, drawn by a pair of Ants. The more preposterous the 
fcoinbination could be made in these things, the greater the virtue of the 
amulet. Sard. (Leake.) 

C. Saturn, holding the falx and sceptre, in his serpent car ; above, Capri- 
corn and Aquarius. The horoscope of the owner. 

7. Murex-shell : a valuable type, as placing out of doubt the species that 
produced the Tyrian purple. The signet of a dyer, or of one like Lydia, “ a 
seller of purple.” It is evident, from their frequency, that types of this kind 
were used as “ trade-marks.” 

8. Locust, as a jwulterer, carrying on his pole a couple of rabbits and a fish, 
assailed by a scorpion and a contii)ede — ^bad-paying customers, Sard. (Leake.) 

9. Caduceus, Dolphin, and Cornucopia: emblems of Trade, Navigation, 
Riches ; the 8p)eaking device of a merchant. Chalcedony. (Leake.) 

LXXXI. 

GRYLLI; CAPRICES. 

1. Two Gryphons pulling down a Stag : attribute of AiX)llo, as being 
typical of velocity. 

2. GrassliopiHir ^wched upon oars of bearded wheat {Triticum). Sard. 
(Maskelyno.) 

3. Wheat-grain between two Ants, sacred to Ceres, os the inventors of 
granaries. 

4. Four Dormice nibbling at each corner of a vine-leaf ; in the middle of 
which sits a Cigala, to furnish them with music. 

6. Head of a Persian, capped with that of Aries, the guardian Sign of his 
country, as Manilius teaches : 

** Him Persia worships, clad in robes that flow, 

Her steps entangling as they fall below.** 

Sard, (New York.) 

6. Locust driving a plough, drawn by a pair of Bees : Industry toiling for 
the benefit of Idleness and Mischief. 


R 
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7. Piitiacm Torqttatus, the green paroquet of the Himalayas, and therefore 
playing a part in Bacchus’ Indian Triumph, here combined with the face of 
the same g^ Sard. (Leake.) 

LXXXII. 

ANIMALS. 

1. Sow eating an apple. Greek. Animals are the favourite subjects of 
early art. 

2. Female Panther : the Dee may express the owner’s name, ** Melissa.** 

3. Group of cows. Chalcedony. (Leake.) 

4. Wild Si>w. Etruscan work. 

6. Head of great Wild Boar. 

6. Wild Boar attacked by Hounds. 

7. Hunter spearing Wild Boar, as he charges out from his reedy covert. 
Sard. (Blacas.) 

8. Ass turning a comnull, as we see in the Pompeian pictures. 

9. Ass going to market, carrying panniers laden with the produce of the farm* 

LXXXIII. 

ARTISTS’ SIGNATURES. 

1. Evidently a portrait from the life, and done with infinite skill ; it has 
been assigned to Demosthenes, for want of better, but bears no resem- 
blance to the genuine busts of the oraU>r. The signature of the engraver, 
** Dexamenos,” has every ap|iearance of being by the same ham! as the rest 
of the work. On a particoloured agate scarahaoid ; now in the possession 
of Admiral Soteriades, Athens. 

2. Greek Ija<iy at her toilette, unmistakably by the same hand as tlie last, 
and with his name; but the addition of another name, “Mikes,” cannot l)e 
explained. The genuine antiquity of this exquisite intaglio is beyond all 
cavil. Sapphirine Chalcedony, obtained many years ago hy Colonel I^eake, 
but the locality not reconied. 

3. Stork u|.K>n the wing. In the signature Dexamenos tells us he was a 
“ Chian.” Now this island was Pdasyk, which word projierly signihes $tork : 
the device therefore is his national emblem. No Italian forger was ever 
capable of so much knowledge. Agate of the same curious stxjcies as No. 1. 
(St. Petersburg.) 

4. Tlic celebrated Strozzi Medusa. The signature of the imaginary artist, 

“ Solon,” was undoubtedly added by the dealer into wh(»ee hands the gem 
first fell: for it was discovereil so<m after the unlucky conjecture of the 
Regent Orleans had given birth to such an artist. Chalcedony, in a Cinque- 
cento mounting. (Blacas.) 

6. Cupid engaged at the game of knuckle-bones (oBtragali); in the field, 
the mityluB shell, aptly dedicated to bis mother Venus. A beautiful design, 
Iieautifully execute<l ; but there is no reason for supposing that “ Phrygillus ** 
was other than the owner of the signet. Bard. (Btfrlin.) 

6. Female Sphinx, scratching her head with the hind paw. The name of 
the ancient iK>et “Tliarayrus” was Wso borne by the owner of this truly 
elegant signet. Sard. (Vienna.) 
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LXXXIV. 

1. Antinous in tho character of Achilles. The name has the appearance of 
modem insertion. Sard. (Marlborough.) 

2. Augustus : used for the civic seal of the town of Valeria in Latium. A 
parallel to the use of the head of their ancient king Polydoms, by the 
magistrates of Laconia, so late as the times of Fausanias, as 1 have mentioned 
already at p. 192. 

3. Cupid taming tho lion by the sound of his lyre. The signature of its 
engraver, “ Plutarchus,” is amongst the very few the genuineness of which 
cannot be questioned, although there remains the possibility that it may only 
mark the copy of some noted picture by that celebrated painter. Cameo. 
(Florence.) 

4. Hercules Bibax. His gladiatorial corpulence bespeaks, like that of the 
Hercules Faroese, a late Boman date. “Admon” is the name of the 
owner, or |)erhap8 of the athlete himself, in this manner deified. Sard 
(Marlborough.) 

6. Alexander in the character of Jupiter, after the painting by Apelles at 
Ephesus, as described by Pliny. The name of “ Nisus ** certainly designates 
the owner. Sard. (Orleans.) 

LXXXV. 

1. Cupid bearing up a huge cornucopia: an apt device for a lady of 
pleasure. Tho name of tho su\>jiosod artist, “ Aulus,” is, as usual, a modem 
addition. Sard. (Marlborough.) 

2. Diana standing by her 8tag. That we have here a faithful copy of 
some very ancient and celebrateil statue is proved by Faustina Juuior’s 
taking the same figure for a reverse to one of her medallions. Ike name 
“ Heius ” is that of tho owner of the signet. Antique jmste. (Blacas.) 

3. The Dionysiac Bull ujwn a thyrsus, to indicate his character in this picture. 
“ Hylliis,** a name much in favour, is merely the owner’s. Sard, (Paris.) 

4. Mercury in cap and mantle, as |>atron of travellers. “ Dioscorides ” was 
one of the most popular names with tho later Greeks, on account of the good 
augury it contained. Nevertheless, its fancied reference to the famous gem 
engraver made this only mediocre work obtain the price of one thousand 
guineas from Lord Bessborough: but, “stultitiam ^^atiuntur ot)es.’’ Sard. 
(Marlborough.) 

5. Tcriisichoro tuning her lyre ; at her side, a statuette of Apollo. 
“Allion” is an artist excogitated by the forgers out of AAA ION, “of tho 
Delians” (Doric), found accompanying a head of A|)ollo and misinterpreted 
in this manner. Nicolo. (Blacas.) 

LXXXVI. 

SIGNATURES, VARIOUS. 

1. Head of tho youthful Hercules; with tho iiainc of “Gimis” inscrilnid. 
Beryl. (Blacas, with a facsimile by a mwlem hand.) 

2. Sextus Pomi>ey, with tho signature of “ Agathangclus,” one of his 
officials. Sard. (Berlin.) 

u 2 
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3. Eagle’s Head, with the name ** Scylax ;** a gem repeatedly copied. Sard, 
(lieverley.) 

4. This i)ortrait so chisel j" rescmhles that of Julia, daughter of Augustus, 
that I caimot help sus|X)cting the C»llu« who made it his signet was one of 
the favoured admirers of that amorous princess. Sard. (Praun.) 

5. Melpomene seated : serving to authenticate the “ Heruphile Opohalsa* 
mum ” of some oculist in the 2tid century. Sanl. (Brit. Mus.) 

LXXXVIL 

THE EMERALD VERNICLE. 

Bust itf Christ, with nuliateil head, |iainteii on juinel, and inscrilied Kdow : 
** The jierfwt similitude of our IauxI and Saviour Jesus (Jirist ; imprinted on 
amerild by the preilece»s<„*r8 of the Great Turke ; and sent t** the Pojks 
inniH.vnt the VIII. to this use, for a token that he might re<leme hb 
brother, yt was taken prisoner.” 

A se«'t»nd, ainuwt a rfjJlim of this picture, exists in the Chateau dc Pcrtuis, 
ArromlLsseincnt d'Api. Style and lettering indicate the middle t»f the 10th 
century as the tiate their exwution. They art? cojatMl from a large emt 
medal, a s{iei‘hnen of which is prtrserved in the British Museum, and which 
ap^iears to isi not much more recent than tlic times of the P<mtitT named 
ujwm it. Bui the legend of the medal gives the truem dive of Bajazet Il.’s 
gift, **«l retineret fratrt'in,” to induce the Pojie to dr/mVi, in horumrahlo 
but safe ctist^siy, a dangerous refugee, his brother Zizim. The tramdator, 
ignorant ItaUan history, naturally enough renderiHl this by the word 
** re*b‘*,’m.” The mi-^Ui, therefore, b the true fik>urceof the nurnennis j«<.»rlrnit« 
of the SaviMur, ail claiming the AWrri/t/ (s.mieiitni'sK asc'rilteii l»» Pilate) for 
tiieir aut.h«>rity. The pict» 4 re from which my dmwing b matle b 17 in. 
high by Id wide, at«l has i'e<'n long pni‘m?rve«l in the Sch*w>l-houjie at IkAiglaa, 
Isle of Man, The iasloiy' of this curious fabricatiMn will bo found, fully 
tra('e«i otit, in my * Eariy t hrisuan NumbmatieV p. 


.Yo/c fhf Onmitt Oory^n. 

A very run* -us variety of ihb talbrnan, ami which explains the primary 
intention of others of the like the S?ai of St. S<»n.‘aiius, has lately Wn 
eominunif ate»l to me by Mr. W. T. Really, 'llie one fare of the Jaafier 
agref.'s alnesd exa«'lly in tyj«e si>d size with the fonncfr ; but the other 
Ijears .Ht, Anne, a half length, nttrsing the infant Madonna, with the legend, 
at eai’h side, in conimrtcfl fireek, Saint Anna,” Holfi, Mother of ClfsiP 
Around nuMi the -VCT€PA M€AAINH M€AAINOM€NH OC £4#] 

©AAATAN TAAHNH C€NOI (for wafeti), •*ai the calm tkadl:^ the 
s«*a.” 'Phe siiUtitfitioii of fr*r the m«»fe miumon Mmfm (as in tlm 

simitar gnn figured by Odfiei, Xo. 70, *^A{4sto)4stus”) jiroves ihb talbmati U> 
lie intewlwl b> t {lariurient women. That the wnrahipof the ** Patiagia** 
i>arl by this tinte inrlnded hw midher, irKlicattsi a very hm data in lha 
Byzantine ctitpira, fcolsibly the era of the raiiv»iogi. 



CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT AETISTS 


Condensed fbom Dr, Bbunn's ‘Geschichte deb Gbiechischek 
Klnstleb* (1859), VoL. IL 

(Tlic gems nrnrkctl with a star have all been examined by myself, and several 
of them, unnoticed hy Dr. Brtinn, are now introduced into the text for the 
first time.)* 


Class I. 

A'ames hindtd dof/'ti io us hy genuine Inscriptions^ and which are with 
confidence to be referred io the Artist. 

AoATnom:8.-~IIead of Sex. Pom|^y; l)ehind it ArAOOnOVC €nOI€l ; 
formerly Aiulreini’s, now Florence. Aquamarine. Kohler admits the genuine- 
ness of the intaglio, but terms the legend decidedly modem, and Iwrrowed 
from that accompanying an Elephant's Head in Stosch\s casts. He notes that 
Dt? la Clmus8f*c publishes this hestd without the inscription, though, as Dr. 
Brunn remarks, this may have been an accidental omission. [I, for my part, 
believe that most of thcaws heads called Sex. Pomiiey’s, if not all, are in reality 
portraits of Hadrian : wrtainly the lunar-.sha|x?d letters C and € iu the legend 
were not in use much before the reign of the latter.] 

2. Head of the Laocoon, with the name si^lt with an B, is very suspicious. 
(Sto8ch*s casts.) 

3. Hercules’ Hoad in camoo, name in intaglio, is, according to Tdlken, 
raoilem. (I^'>'1 »l) 

4. AoATiioni, in lAtin characters, above two clasped bands, refers to the 
owmor. 

Apoux)nius.— The Diana of the Hills, an intaglio of the greatest merit ; 
amethyst. (Naples.) One of the few the entire genuineness of which is 
allowetl hy Kdhler, who supposes it to be copied after the colossal Diana at 
Anticyrs, the work of Praxiteles. First roeutionod by De Montjosieu in 
1585, who refers the name to Pliny’s Ajjollonides. At that time in Tigrini’s 
Ijosscssioo, whence purchased by FuJ. Ursinus. A copy of it, but far inferior, 
by Ijor. Maaiui, exists. 

[*2. Head of Maxienas, in front face ; an admirable antique work : jacinth. 
(HerU, now Bodes.) The signature, in minute elegant letters, undoubtedly 
dosignaUss the ancient owner.] 

•My own oWrvatlonft in thi» text are endoRwi in brackets, distingiush theiu 
from tiu» critiqti<»« of Dr, Brunn. 
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Aspasius. — ^B ust of tho Minerva of Phidias; behind the nock ACflAClOY 
red jasper. (Vienna.) Tho intaglio admitted by Kdhler, but the legend 
condemned. First published by Canini in 1669, who takes it for the portrait 
of the famous Aspasia. 

2. Keplica of the same brought from Egypt thirty years ago by Brovetti, 
now Basseggio’s ; sard. Admitted as antique by the lioman Institute, but 
far inferior to the Vienna gem, though 'at tho same time above Calandrelli’s 
copy of the latter. 

3. A well-known copy of this by Natter. 

4. Serapis ; lower part of the bust : red jasper. (Florence.) Tho legend 
doubtful. 

6. Agrippina as Ceres : sard ; erroneously described as red jasper or beryl. 
(Formerly Medina’s, now Marlborough.) Declared by Bracci a work of ITlavio 
Sirletti’s. 

Suspicious, on account of the blundered orthography, are — 

6. Bust of the Bearded Bacchus ; formerly Hamilton’s, now Worsley : rod 
ia8|)er. 

7. Head of Cybele : onyx. (Worsley.) 

8. Juno standing, at her feet the peacock, is put down by Cades to tho 
account of Cerbara. 

9. Junius Brutus. (Stosch’s casts.) 

Atheniok. — J upiter in his car overthrowing the Titans; tho name in 
relief in the ground at one side : cameo. (Naples.) Highly praised by Koblor. 
From the lettering Visconti attributed the work to a pre-CBcsarian aga But 
Tulken quotes, from Bartholdy’s Collection (Berlin), an antique blue paste 
representing the Triumph of Brusus (whoso features are clearly recognizable 
in the victor’s), with an exactly similar signature in relief in the exergue ; a 
l)roof conclusive that Athenion flourished under Augustus.* 

Bo^thus. — ^P biloctetes reclining on the earth, fanning with a wing his 
bandaged leg : cameo. (Beverley.) Quoted by llaspe as then in France, and 
supposed, by R. Rochette, to have come from Asia, l)ecau8e it is for the first 
time figured as a heading to Choiseul’s map of Lemnos. Stephani, on no 
good grounds, calls the vrork modem, and the name taken from the famous 
ermtarius Boethus. [It is, however, amongst the most authentic, as far as 
execution goes, of any signed camei ; but 1 have no doubt it is a copy, made 
in the Augustan age, of a cliasing by that famous and (even then) ancient 

silversmith.]! 

* Athenion of Maronasa, in the age of Praxiteles, was the rival of Nida# — aus- 
terior colore ct in austcritate jucundior ut in ipsa pictura eruditio eluceat “quod 
nisi in juventa obisset nemo compararetnr.” “Pinxit in una tabula VI Signa.” An 
unique example of an early astrological picture this, and our Jupiter may well be a 
copy of some famous painting by him. — PHn. xxxv. 11. 

t Boethus is one of the four most famous chasers of silver quoted by Pliny (xxxiii. 
55). Works of his were then extant in the Temple of Minerva at Lindiis, In the Isle 
of Rhodes. In the same island were also preserved works by the other three ; e. gr,, 
“ Scyphl engraved with Centaurs and Bacchantes,” whence it would appear that 
Rhodes was the hei 1-quarters of the art. 
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Dioboobides. — *Mercary standing ; the signature follows the length of the 
field. Quoted by Montjosieu, in 1585, as then belonging to Tigrini, after- 
wards by Spon, as “ olim apud Fulvium Ursinum.” Sard. [Apparently the 
gem sold by Stosch to Lord Holderncsse, whose son-in-law, the fifth Duke of 
Leeds, bequeathed it to the Marlborough Cabinet. The name, cut in large 
careless letters, has been almost effaced by the repolishing of the surface: 
a sufficient reply to Kohler's assertion that it is evidently an addition of the 
last century.] 

2. Solon, or Maecenas : amethyst. (Paris.) Shown by Bagarris, in 1605, to 
Peiresc; and then belonging to Fran. Perier, a nobleman of Aix. It has 
been repolished and retouched to all appearance, and by an unskilful hand. 
In 1802 it was made up with other antique gems into Josephine's parure, but 
returned to the Museum ; unlike the fate of the rest. 

3. Head of Augustus, front face, given to Colbert by the Chapter of 
Figdac : sard ** as big as a 30-sous piece." Not known at present. 

4. Augustus, with radiated head, said, by Faber, to have belonged to Ful. 
Ursinus. Not known. 

6. Augustus, young head : large cameo. (Piombino-Ludovisi.) Name in 
intaglio. The relief partly ground down and effaced. This name Dr. Braun 
believes genuine. 

6. Head of lo : carnelian ; found, in 1765, on the estate of the Duke 
di Bracciano; then in Poniatowsky Collection (lastly Mr. Currie's, at 
Como). 

7. The Diomede. (Devonshire.) 

8. Augustus : amethyst. (Blacas.) The inscription is below the neck ; the 
outline of the hair seems purposely mutilated, and the work does not bear 
with indubitable certainty the character of antiquity. 

9. A similar head, on garnet, went with the Do Thoms Gems into the 
Hague ; signature beneath the neck, a star below it. Suspected by Bracci to 
be a work of Sirletti's ; and, with the preceding, put down by Kohler to 
Stosch's fabrique. 

10. A modern copy, known to exist now at Paris. 

•The Devonshire Diomede, purchased of Sevin, had been first mentioned 
by Baudelot, 1716. Its history, as given by Mariette, is that, originally in 
tlie Royal Cabinet, it was presented by Louis XIV. to his daughter the Princess 
de Conti ; she gave it to her physician Dodart, and he to his son-in-law 
Homberg, on whose death it was purchased by the jeweller Hubert, and from 
him by Sevin. Kohler, to make it out a work of Sirletti's, says, “ The 
Diomede is to any eye, though but slightly initiated into ancient art, a well- 
drawn and careful, but very timidly, meanly, and painfully highly-finished 
work of Flavio Sirletti’s. ... It is possible that it may have been originally 
a sketchy antique engraving, which Sirletti finished off with infinite industry 
by means of the wheel and the diamond-point. It is, however, more probable 
on other groimds, that Sirletti both commenced and executed this piece 
without any such assistance.” [With this judgment of Kohler's I fully 
agree; the execution is slight and timid to a degree utterly inconceivable in 
an ambient artist, above all in one capable of the correct drawing that 
distinguishes this performance. The genuine productions of antiquity, what- 
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rer may bo tboir other defects, arc never wanting in boldness as regards 
licir mocitanical {lart.] 

Dr. Bruun ** has not the knowleilge of the gem necessary for coming to a 
Dnchision as to the justice of these remarks of KohlerV,” but observes that if 
re comf^re it with the repUmt of Solon and Gnanis, this of Diosoorides 
p))ears ** not only sii])crior in the technit*al execution ; but also the rctiiiement 
isible in the conception, the spiritwl inUmsity of tlie attitude, the elasticity 
) all the movements, awaken of themselves a rav4>urable impression as to the 
ntiqiiity of the work, which, however, requires to \m verified by the careful 
uimination of the stone itself.** A copy of this gem exists at the Hague. 

A similar verification is requiretl by the cameo at Berlin, “IJercnlea 
laining Cerberus,** with the legend in iniayUo in the exergue. First 
ublishetl by Begcr, and la*longing, as ap| tears from its silver mounting, to 
10 original treasures of that cabinet, and to the times of the Klectors Jcsichim 
arul II. and so that in this case, at least, we have not to deal 

ith the forgers of the last century. Tdiken praiik!S its artistic merit. [It 
rikes me as hardly an accidental coincidence that the same should have 
-en the subjt'Ct of the cameo olittaimnl by CVllinl from its finders during his 
si*joum in Home (1521-7), and which M. Angelo pr»>nounce»i the finest in 
I kind he had ever UdiebL How natural, even at that early jjerioil, to 
hancre its value by adding »> obvioiu a name as that of the most famous 
1 graver on record.] 

Similarly, furtlicr examination is re»tuisito in the of a gem of whoso 
igin nothing is known, and which has apjjearoii only in <»ne single, nml that 
l^rivate cabinet, the •J/use of F. Pulsky, to quoU} whose <»wn wortU, “Tho 
lmtM>rtant of tl>e Fej^^vari gems signcMl with a name, in a Muse U]on a 
Icndid dark ml sard of intense fire. Ilie signature .^lOZICOYHIAOY is, in 
y opinion, genuine, for it is evkhmi that the engraver has left somewhat 
ore n>>m (.hi iho left side in order to afford s|Sic<f for Uie name. The style 
this gem is not that of the Btacas Augustus, nor of the IVunosthenea 
ibiished by Winckelrnann. It is |»reriikdy that the Poniafowsky lo, 
hich Kiihler considered g*xni to luive l>een engraved by I)h>iic»>rid««.** 

We now criine to a long series of ston(‘s lieariiig the name of Dintiw'orides, 
1 more or less sus}iectcd, iiianj' ack nowltsiged t** W* forgeries, 'Fliese arc » 

1. Mcrcurj' (.’ric»j»lionis ; wird. (StoschV, now Carlisle.) 

2. Perseus loaning on bis shield; at hU feet the rest nd his armour: sartl. 
^apU^s.) Kohler thitiks the gem antique, but the name adde*! (in the 
:ergue); but l»r. B. regards the piece as a ioo*leni coj>y of the Mercury of 
e Ikdvedcn', or sc^'Callc'^l Antinous. 

•3. A of this— once Medinas, now MarUs^nuigh — Hnuxi calls a 

‘>rk of SirlettiV ; Kas|H), of TorricelliV or Natter’s. 

4. Caligula, a camf*ri on which, says Casarun'a, Amhiei had the iianni 
M'fted by J. Picliier, and tluis obtained for it fouii'old the price first asked, 
uis is the g«rm isoen by Winckedtnann in the i^Huiessioti of tTenkins (the well* 
v>wn Homan Ininkcr), and afterwards of General W almotleo. 

5. lyjwcf tstft of the head of lolc : amethyst. (Ihjverley.) I’hc signature 
front of the neck* [Glaringly wwMlem.] 

b. F’fHgrnrftt it Hercules and Otnphale, or mote prolHtbly a Her- 
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maphroditic symplegma. (Cades.) Tlie work bears the stamp of modern 
elegance, and at the first sight the division of the name into two lines is very 
suspicious. 

[♦Wild Boar at bay, attacked by a dog, very deeply cut, so that the body, 
foreshortcnotl, oanes out in the impression in nearly full relief. The inscrip- 
tion, jiartly in the exergue, follows the contour of the gem, and is inscribed 
in neat, almost microscopic letters of unmistakably antique work. Black 
agate of small sim (British Museum ; purchased July, 1865, of Castellan!, 
of Naples.)] 

As no artists’ signatures are known in a contracted form, so in every case 
where the name of Dioscorides thus ap}icarB must every other doubt acquire 
rcdoubletl weight. On these grounds, as also for orthographic errors, the 
following gems will ro(|uirc a very brief notice : — 

1. Giant, aquamarine (given 1720 by Crozat to Zannetti, now Worsley’s). 
Bracci states was attrihutetl by the two Picblcrs to Sirletti. 

2. Same subject, sard ; Blacas : came from the De la Turbie Coll. (Turin). 

3. Meil lisa’s head, in front-face cameo, signed A IOC; regarded by Pichler 
as antique, and is a fine work : but the lettering differs from all the other 
inscriptions of this artist, and necessitates the 8np|>ositi«>n cither of another 
Dioscorides or else of an ancient forgery. [The name is probably that of the 
god, taking into account the talismanic character of the subject; Jove 
himself being a defender: 

** Saturnum que gravetn nostro Jove fregimus una.”] 

4. IIermaphn»tlitus rejvwiug, attende<l by three Cupids — amethyst; Wors- 
ley — is given by Bracci tn the sjime nuHlem hand as the Giant, on the same 
authority. 

5. Augustus : sard. Beugnot (vid. ‘ Impronte Gcmmarie,’ iv. 03). Ste- 
phani olmcrves ujxm it : “ The engraver exhibits, more undisguisetlly than 
many others, that vlegrec iff empty conimonj>lace and want of certainty in the 
grasping of the form, coupUni with juiinful and clumsy diligence in the 
reprc’sentat ion, which distinguislu's from all others tliose works of the present 
century that are intcndcHl io pass for antique.’’ [Certainly the work of the 
hair is totally different from that usually seen in the antique.] 

(i. Berapis, front face : garnet ; in Caylus’ owm possession : Jegeiid AIU)C* 
[TVioro is no necessity of referring this inscription to an aitist ; it being an 
invixration to the g«Kl.] 

7, Thalia si^aUxl holding a mask : tniyx of two strata ; Do la Turhie. The 
name, according to Millin, is mmleni. (Now* in the Blacas Coll., according to 
Cades.) 

8. Bacchus ami i>anthcr ; sank (Cades.) 

*0. Female head, signccl AtOCt : topaz. (MarllK)Rmgh.) 

10. Silemis seated \mder a trwj, a female Fann by his side playing the 
double tluto; Bank (Naples.) In the exergue AloCKoP. Rasjie remarks of 
it, “ A digtinguishod wnirk, ami worthy of Dioscorides, to whom it would be 
assigned if the orthography were not fiiulty.” 

11. Julius Caw, front face, laurcl-crowiUHl, lituua on the right: jacinth. 
(Blacas : signed AlOSKOPIAOS.) 
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12, Augustus (unknown coll), given by Baspo. 

13. Head of Laocoon, once Pr. Mead's, broken and restored in ^Iver by 
Sirletti ; to whom Kohler, |)erhaps with justice, attributes the intaglio itself. 

Epitykchakus. — G erman icus; cameo, broken below, so losing the end of 
the legend running downwards behind the heatl, EHITVrXA, Belonged to 
Fulvius Ursinus. (Strozzi, now Blacas.) Much praised by Kdhler, but 
doubted, as far as the legend goes, by Stephaui, because the letters are in 
intaglio. To this objection Dr. B. replies that there is no place u|X)n the 
field where an inscription in relief could appear without interfering with the 
cameo. 

[*Samo head : intaglio, sard ; once Beckford’s. Modern.] 

All the others, with the name abbreviated, and only known by Stosch's 
casts, are highly sus])icious. 

Evonus. — The Julia Titi, on aquamarine, or, as Hally says, green crystal. 
The history of the gem can l>e traced up to Charlemagne ; it having crowned 
the top of a chdsse l)clonging to his cha|x-l, and afterwards presented by 
Charles the Bald to the Abbey of St. Denys. 

2. Female bust, Bacchante or Muse, sani, with indistinct legend €YoAoC 
Cnol : put down by Kohler as an insignificant motlem work. 

t3. Horse’s bead, €YOAOC : sard. Scbcllcrsheim, now Baron Roger’s; 
if agreeing with the Blacas onyx, is but a copy of the one signed Mie. 
(Berlin.) 

[•4. Horse’s head and neck ; work bold and indubitably antique. Below 
€YOAOY ; probably the steed’s owm name, “Speed away ; ” a fine caboebor 
jacinth, (Rhodes.) 

•Amethyst, head of Plotina or Marciana ; the work antique and good : the 
name a modem addition, in large coarse lettering. [Present owner un- 
known.] 

Eutychis. — T he anthenticity of this inscription has been recently estab- 
lished in a most striking manner by unex{>cct(Hi trstiniouics, dating from a 
remote period, which furnish the strongest external evidence to 3’blkeii’s 
internal reasons in favour of the genuineness of the inscription. De Rossi 
has found amongst the pefiiers of Cyriac of Ancona, in a Vatican MS., the 
following notice: “ Eugeni i Paixe, an. XV 144r>) Veuetum ser. ah urbe 
condita M.XX.in. (i.e. 1023 years from the founding of Venice). Ad 
crystailinam Alexandri capitis ymaginem. Hoc antiquis Orecis littcria 
inscripiio consculpta videtur 

ErnfXH2 
A102KOYPIAOY 
AIFEAIOr EUOI 
£ 1 . 

Quaj Latine semant ; Eutychus Dioscuridis Aigelius fecit.” According to the 
words that follow, “ Bertutio Delphino Venetum Alexaudresnclassisypnefecto,** 
the gem appears to have been presented by the latter to O^riac. llie opinion of 
Em. Braun’s, that the supposed Alexander was no other than our Pallas, has 
received a speedy oonfirmatioti by a further communicatioti of Do Rossi’s out 
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of another Vatican MS., which proceeds from a contemporary of Cyriac’s, t.c. 
the beginning of the fifteenth centnry: “Ad M. Laapomagnum ex K. A. 
(Kyriaci Anoonensis) litterarum particula de Alexandri Macedonia in 
cristallino sigillo comperta nuper imagine prsescripta cum inscriptione. 
‘ Prmterea ut insigne admodum aliquid tibi referam, cum mihi lo. Delphin 
ille diligens atque ^tXoTroMoraror apud eum X)er noctem praa- 

toria Bua in puppi moranti pleraque nomismata pretiosasquc gcmmaa ostentas- 
set, alia inter ejusmcxU generis supcllectilia nobile mihi de cristallo sigillum 
ostendit, quod |X)lliciari8 digit! magnitudine, galeati Alexandri Macedonis 
imagine pectore tonus, miraque Eutychitis artificis ope, alta corporis conca- 
vitate, insignitum erat ; et expolitas galeae omamento, bina in fronte arietum 
capita, certa Ammonii Jovis insignia parentis, tortis comibus impressa : ac 
summo a vertice thyara, cursu veloci \apyucovf molossos bine inde gererc 
videtur; insigni artis pulchritudine : et sub galea, tenuissimis hinc inde 
capllamentis prinoeps, subtill velamine et peregrine habitu elaboratis a 
summitate listis amictus, dexteram et nudam cubitenus manum, vest! summo 
a pectore honeste pertentantem, videtur admovisse ; et gestu mirifico facies, 
regioquo a8f)cctu acie obtuitum perferens, vivos nempe de lapide nitidissimo 
vnltus, et hcroicam quoque suam videtur magnitudinem ostentare. Cum et 
ad lueem solidam gemnias partem objectares, ubi cubica cor)x>ralitate, intus 
sublucida et vitrea tran8i>arenti umbra mira pulchritudine membra quoque 
spirantia enitesccre conspcctantur ; et tarn conspicuae rci opificem supra- 
scriptis inibi consculptis litteris Gnecis atque vetustissimis intelligimus.* ” 

In the last century this gem was in the possession of Salviati and Colonna, 
and after of Prince Avella at Naples. In recent times it belonged, if I am 
not mistaken, to tlie Schellersheim Collection, so that a second example in 
the Marlborough, mentioned by Clarac, must certainly be a copy. [Quite 
true j for the lettering of the legend is in the large peculiar style seen on the 
Poniatowsky Gems, and the work of the intaglio, though deep and bold, on 
examination is destitute of the antique finish. The dimensions of the ame- 
thyst also far exceed the “ polliciari magnitudine " of Cy rise’s description.] 

Of very dubious credit are — 

1. Sol in his quadriga ; onyx. (De Thoms.) 

2. Head of a Roman youth : Raspe ; where the name is written Euty- 
chianus. 

3. Minerva putting her vote into the nrn in favour of Orestes. (Ponia- 
towsky.) 

Hsbophilus. — ^L anreatcd head of Augustus : in the field in front, in two 

HP0«IA02 

AI02K0PIA0Y 

A large cameo in blue {laste, now at Vienna. Figured by Winckelraanii (H, 
A. PI. 31 D). Said to have been found at Maintz, and to have belonged to 
Treves Cath^ral up to the disiHjrsion of the chapter in consequence of the 
French Revolution ; but actually described by Pater Wilhelm (d. 1699) 
in his • Luxemburgum ' as then preserved iu the church of Efternach, where 
Dr. B. thinks justly it must have lain from time immemorial, judging from 
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its modimval silver setting attached to a chain, as if for suspension round the 
neck of some holy statue, [Condemned by Ktihlor in perfect ignorance of 
the facta, but, in iny opinion, one of the very few examples beyond suspicion, 
satisfying as it titles every condititni,] 

Felix, — Kajie of the PnllrnUum : sanlonyx. (Marllx^rriugh.) One of the few 
acknowledged as indubitable by Stephani. A copy of this by Hirletii was in 
Antireini*s Collection, vrhenee it was stolon. Another replica in the Floren- 
tine Museum. In the original the whole of the legend 

KAAnOYPNIOY C€OYHPOY 
4>HAIZ €nOI€l 

is in the exergue;* in Andrtdnrs gem the €00161 is inscrilKnl u|>oii 

the rippuH. [If Dr, 11. is not mistaken here, the Marlh<»n»ugh gem is in all 
likelih^^Mi that h»st by .Andreiid ; for such is the )M>s4tUin of the legimd on the 
Maribi>rough sard — a very dark-Wown s«>rf, the French sanioine, not a 
sanionyx, as he calls it, misled by the I'aiah^gtie.f ; 

2. Cupid aivi Psyche, sanl; Siroxifi. (V»py of the (’apitoiine gr«)Ujx, signed 
^HAIZ by Fel. fhrnialst". 

X (Vntanr. ♦HA, pndably to K' asaignet! ti* the same. 

4. Lucretia, alh>gel)icr m*^ieni. 

HEaaci.ir]i>as. — Heatl of M, J. Ilnilus, rut in a inixfvl metal let into a 
massy g*4«l ring, found a few years l^ack near f‘aptu ; now iit the Kaptes 
ColL: on the side IlpAKAKlAAl EflOKI. (V*m|simi by Km. Braun, f«>r the 
beauty *4 the Wv»rk, to a cenain coin of < acaiisa. 

HiTLLt's, — Fenuded iivhnw^i head.calliyl Artemisia; in fmiit, YA.\OY. Sanl, 
once in tht? cabhtet of Iv*>r, dci Orh-ans; now St. Petmburg. llimce 

the inscripiu^n must n'ckomtd one of the liswt authentiratfsl. 

2, IIcsKi rea»«*tuhtsng Sahma, with the dia»le!n, j-t'fhsiw a r*»w *4 jsearls inter* 

w-ven in the hair; the work very rk*;.'ani and nmtiy tinislmi : the Irtfenitg 
Ifs^ks u.m> l»kL MUtaken by ?»iephani Un the first . it.^ place nc-i km*wii. 

3, Barliwrian « Iw'si*!, Oiminon cam« lUn : Fh>renct*, I^uldodietl by Ciiutini 
I*>^h and the inscrijAkir*, tlierebiff, bkriy autWntic, 

4, lierculea, or Aventinus, tUnding wdb the club in his light haml, heM 
*h»irnward*, his k^ft wrap|sd in tlie lion’s hide placed upim his Isack , ssMohmyx 
of five Uym, much in]ur»»»l by fire, whirh liss <lestnjye»S the snrfscs^ atid 
shows that the legend exislet;] there |if«vtir>«^isly. (fn Sbwrb s tVdh, now Berlin.) 
The work of bttle merit, 

f». Ihrmysiac Bui! : chaiceshvny. (Paris.) Tlie nsfiie, rarelessly arvd shar|*ly 
cut, mm the design, is fvon^wincKvl Iny flracei and the iVhlm a nmdern 
add#tkjn4 Many c^^j-iess known, in th« Hague, le<nl ( ianbfasiPs, TuostatlX 
Hamilton's colierthins, 

Itrrjuifing lavesfigatkat Is Pnlsky's Bust JwpiUt, with a scrj4ra, and 
* tlifwrwl la »ati(WM!*h’s * Pie'ires Urstliwi.’ 

f Th# ttHrstee i4 liw with Us tsr jfs sad Ih# psiai** 

f(»ny mvS'i^ta* m rf«ry part, liiMi sttifkkwis hy tli« 

r.| f'sr, 

I Ml. RiHPd#s sfWr a caisfal this snminsr 

wsfadewiastMi, 
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upper part of an eagle ; tlie tvork of a latish yet still good jrieriod, on a fiery 
aard. Beliind the head, In almost imj^erceptlblo letters, the signature YAAOY. 
U))oii the diadem, in coarser lettering, the name nEPl4»ANT£2. 

The most important of all the gems witli this signature is a cameo bust of 
a young laughing Satyr, formerly Baron Winckler*B, now in the Berlin Colb 
Jn the field, in intaglio, 

YAAOC 

AlOCKOYPIAOY 

€nOIEI. 

The work held by Tolken as modem, bat, strangely enough, by Stepbani as 
antique. But he rejects the inscription as being /nciW. Unfortunately its 
history cannot be traceil beyond its first mention by GorL 

The following are in the highest degree suspicious : — 

Kereid borne by a Triton, and two Cupids, stone broken below ; said by 
Clarac to lie in the Marlborough Cabinet* 

Ariadne deserted ; in Baron Roger’s or the Piombino ColL llie figure in the 
modem sentimental style, and liadly accommodated to the space. 

Siicnm Head, amethyst ; and a Hipjiocrates, white and grey agate. Both 
from I>e la Turbie. 

lYuris ; sard. (Algernon Percy.) Called by Rasiie a modem work. 

Diana: a copy from the Diana of Heins. 

Hilenm Mask : sard. (Gen. Rot tier.) 

Brtikd contemplating a Gorgoneion: ant paste; the name the 

remaining portion of ‘‘Thrasyllus.’’ 

Kois'oa. — Avlonis leaning <*n a Ci»lumn, a sjiear in his left hand, a hound 
Wkiitg up U» luni : suudl sardonyx. (Chicc Ficoroni’s, now Lichtenstein.) The 
legend Udiind the figure reads clearly KOINOY, though variously misread. 
Kohler, as usual, ascrilies this work to Xat ter, forgetting tlmi it had l>et*n 
alrtMuiy imblislied l»y Slosch in 1724, whereas Natter did not establish himself 
at Florence licfore 1732. IWsides, it ha»l lx?en published by Mafic! long before 
the forgery of tmme^ hmi ciune into vogue. 

2. Augustus, in a Su^sch’s cast of lithicb nothing is known. 

[3. *ilead i*f Demetrius Poliorcetes, grand antique work : sardoine : Pulsky. 
The name, a nnHiern insertion, in the fitmt.] (Now ui the British Museum.) 

The bhmdered KOI MOV, evidently firising from the false rea<liug of the 
tuune when first publisiiMl, itself t42:stifie8 against every gem on which it 
apjiearK. Buch are — 

1. Satyr running : sardonyx [dark sani ?j, very minute. (Once Natter’s, 
who •♦xpresik^s a dottbt as to the true reading of the name.) Kohler at once 
puts mm down as its author; but iu tbatca^e he would hartlly have expressed 
iiimself in the alnive teniis. The figure, however, hK»ks like a copy after the 
Satyr of Pergamos, that great favourite with the forgers. 

2. Pythagoras seaie<l and handling a glolic set utxm a cippus before him : 
iwird. (De Salines : a collecliou notorious for its forgeries.) 

♦ The Intaglio, of a grandii^M* character, possesses every condition requisite for 
certifying iU antiquity ; whereas the name carelessly cut into the field, where it cannot 
indicate the mtmer^ nitai he an inter|>olation. 
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carrying a vast hydria as if ascending a rock ; a delicate Greek 
intaglio, but the name most awkwardly foisted into the exergue: sard. 
(Formerly Hertz.)] 

*FerseuB with the Gorgon’s head in his hand — feeble modem intaglio : sard. 
(Marlborough.) 

Mykov. — 1. Bust of an aged man, beardless : jasper. (Once P. Ursinus*.) 

2. Cupid on a lion : small onyx. (Once Caroline Murat’a) Seemed to Clarao 
genuine, both work and lcgen(L 

3. Muse seated, a roll in her left hand, the right lifted, as if declaiming; 
before her a mask on a ciitpus ; jacinth. Said to be at Florence. The work 
of no }Mirttcular merit, scarcely likely to have received an artist’s signature. 
(In Cades* casta.) [Is this the jacinth-like sard of Hertz’s, now Rhodes? If 
so, which there is no reason for doubting, the work is far from mediocre and 
the sard of an extraordinary fineness : the signature, too, as antique as the 
intaglio, but as indubitably the owner’s name, and no more.] 

Kkisos. — J upiter Axur,* resting his hand on a shield, the thuiidorboH in 
his right : large Oriental sard, (Formerly Crozat's, then Orleans, now in the 
Russian Coll.) Stephaiu deckles unainditionally in favour of the inscription, 
and that it is \>f the same date as the intaglio. 

2. Cocit in a car drawn by taio rata, legend broken off, K£I • • : black 
jas|»er. (Baron Roger.) Undecided. 

Kicaxdros. — •J ulia Titi: amethyst [jorrfoiwif]. (Marlliorough.) Greatly 
abused by Kohler: *'The {Kirtrait without resemblance, executed utterly 
without taste, and legend and all of modem origin,” Ac, Dr. B., though far 
fnm praising the work, says it has fv»inethlng harsh and unfinished, yet 
gives the effect of genuineness, and is quite ilifferent from the style of the 
forgeries of the last century. The same holds gotjd for the signature, cut in 
with a certiuu hastiness, where angular forms of the letters and dots rejitace 
the usiml curves and circles, so troublea^»mo to cxec^tte. [Tliese crit icisms are 
founilt*d upm the casts; neither writer knowing that only the lower lialf of 
the gem remains, and has Iwcn restored in gold as a Julia, though certainly of 
a much earlier date, the chin and neck dts|daytrig the U>ld treatment of the 
Grooo-Egyptian iichor>l. ’Die Kignature, fortunately, is quite jsjrfeci, and 
the form of its letters fixes the date iteyomi all dispute, the O Wing re{iireiiented 
by a dot, a {weniiarity of ibc later bronze coinage of the iVleinios. The 
material is a jacintli-coloiirwl sattL] 

OxKsiAa. — Muse, leaning against a cipfms, tumng her lyre: ant fsiste. 
(Ptiblkhetl by Maffei, now’ in the Flor. Gallery.) Inicriptiou Whind thccippoiiy 
which supports a naked figure— 

ONHCAO 

€nOi€t 

O^nskleriiig that Wtb figure and loujTiptiF^ known in the middle 

♦ « A;>sn«s piaxit H Msgiittfii ftilmea tsmple Ephesiw 

iMfUft II Uhmtn iCri-^igit* smtiwrv videnttir tl Uhttlam esse ” 

(/i*pL Jtr*, 3<J), T’tti* Cun*fm psiating wss «Miar«dl)r If**** ♦ iedsed 

thf «»f Jwfdt^r ; slid 

thf mM ufikfiewtit to Orssk ait \ 
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of the Beirentoenth centary, the last doubts as to their genuineness must 

TMiish. 

2* Bust of Hercules, olive-crowned ; sard of Andreini’s, now Florence. In 
front of the neck, ONHCAC. Kdhler condemns the whole, and thinks 
the top part of the head was broken off purposely to hide the faulty work. 
Dr. B. coincides, with a reservation, in this sentence. 

8. Heplica, in Do Thoms Coll., highly dubious; perhaps that formerly 
belonging to Van Hoorn, upon which C. Costanzi added the name. 

4. Ulysses holding a helm : sard, broken. From the De Thoms Coll. ; 
equally suspected. 

6. Head of youthful Hercules : sapphire. (Strozzi.) 

6. Apollo, head bay-crowned: sard. (Card. Albani; now Colonnuli, a 
Spanish marquis.) Probably the famous one belonging to the Countess 
CherofBni (the CardinaVs mistress), described by Winckelmann, but having, 
in Dr. B.*8 opinion, a very modern look. To this origin is due the imcertainty 
in the expression, by no means besjieaking an A{x)llo. 

7. Drunken Woman; the inscription blundered : sardonyx. Lippert; has 
been attributed to Onesas. 

8. Venus Victrix : sard, broken. Cades ; where the signature is palpably 
modem. 

Pampoilos. — A chilles, seated on a rock, playing the lyre: amethyst. 
(Paris.) Presented, alwut 1080, by Prof. Fcsch of B^le to Louis XIV. 

2. A copy of this, called by Lipjxyrt a caricature, the accessories slightly 
modified : iwrd. (Devonshire.) Bracci quotes Pichler a« to its Ixjing acopy of 
the first. Two more copies known ; one in Rasjie, the other in Poniatowsky’s. 
The following arc more or less dubious :— 

3. Youthful Hercules : Portales ; modem, according to Dubois. 

4. Cupid rescuing Psycho : sard. Townley (Brit. Mus.). 

6. Theseus slaying the Minotaur. (Clarac.) 

6. MetroiloroH : Cades ; certainly modem. 

7, Junius Brutus: Raspe; in very suspiciotis company. 

pROTAKcnos. — Cupid playing the lyre : cameo sartionyx. In the exergue 
HPOTAPXOS EHOEI iu relief^. (Formerly Andreini’s, now Florence Cabi- 
net.) One of the five alIow<xl by Kohler to be genutne. The name at first 
misread Plutarchus has given rise to that signature u|iou the modem copies. 

8olo 5. — Mii'cenas: COAOJNOC behind the head: first published by F. 
Undnus, 1580, as the |)ortrait of the Athenian legislator. Dairval first in 
1712 published the opinion of the Regent Orleans that the name was the eu- 
graveFs, the portrait that of Maecenas. 

2. IliuH of the Palladium : COAON €nOI€l. Seen in Italy by Louis 
Chaduc about IGOO. 

3. The StroEzi Medusa : chaIccKlony. Poblishcil by Maffei, 1709, and seen 
by La Chauss^e at the end of the previous century. It was found on the 
Celio near 88. Giovanni and Paolo, came into the hands of Sabbatini, who 
sold it to Cardinal Albani ; thence jmsscxl into the Strozzi, now Blacas' Coll, 
Oi«pies known: by Costanzi, for Cardinal Poliguac, 1729; by Madame Preiss- 
ler ; and by Jeaffrey on amctliyst. [The profile has none of the antique cha- 
racter, but inncli resembles a jiorlrait from life of the sixteenth century.) 
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Tho bead of Maecenas was undoubtedly often copied during the slxtoenib 
and seventeen th centuries ; the question, therefore, is to decide which is the 
original* There exist — 

1* A fine Oriental sard* (Famese Colt*, Naples.) 

2. Sartl, of tlie same size, In* the Itiooardi, aftervmrda Poniatowsky. The 
name rovorsed. 

3. San), much larger than the preceding; now in the Vienna Coll., and, 
according to Kohler, that of F. Ursinus, and figured by La Chauss^c as in his 
time in tho Barherini. 

4* Sard : the intaglio very shallow, stone shii ld-sliatMHi. (Piomhino.) The 
letters dee]>ly cut and coamiMh* 

Of these four the Vienna is pnmotmeed the best by Kdhler (who, however, 
regards the legeiu) as an insertion of the ago of P. I' minus). Dr. B,, from 
the actual ins^iection of the Piomhino gem, iiinls himsfdf able to warrant its 
genuineness ; and »ays that, in spite of a certain careicssiiesa, the irvatment of 
the head a|)ptar8 to him the m^mt full of character in thU. Taste and care 
cannot, indee«i, be denies) to the Xeafiotitan, hut the riHindness and fulness of 
tlic fi>rms seem less appropriate to the cliaracfer of tho ijerson represented. 

** A large and fine bust of Ma'cenas, in fn*rit (ace, inscril^^ 20AfiN0Z, 
said to have Wn found, In near Palestrina/ now* in the Woraley Coll., 
deserves to be mentioned here. [Nothing furtlier seems to known of it*] 

The lla{^ of the Pallatlium b now in the ICusshin (*olh, acctmltng to 8t4e^ 
phani. Dr, B. thinks it far infen»>r to the same stihpet l>y Ihiiscorides ; and b 
inclined to agret* with Kiihler’s suggestion, tliat it was done by ikime artist 
early in the last century after Uh: description left us by (Dimluc of a similar 
comjsjSiition thus inscriUd. 

A setxmd, a cam*,**), exa<?lly agreeing in d«’»ign with the g«*m by Diopicoridcs, 
but the iianwj in relief, b highly j^istd by PmmlihH and Cftylu#.* Nothing 
further known. 

Bust of a Baccluinte : large ant* jmstc. (Berlin.) The only other genuine 
work of this artist. Much praised hy Winckelmann and I’olken* The sur- 
face lieariftg the legend greatly corroilid by time. 

1. Cupid standing: sard. (Hchellersheim, now Bar. ftoger.) Htylo very 
mannered, and proWbly modern. 

2. Copy of the same in the Hague. 

3. JJerades, lasankd and cn>wn«l with laurel, in front faw’ ; tan!. Tdlkca 
doubts the legend, 1). B. the work also, a.s not K'aring tho antique stamp. 
Pcrha|)s thb is the stone once in AndnemPs fsjssession. 

4. IlrtKl of an ivy*cr<»wiK'd langhing Faun: Oriental agate; pretended to 
have betm fimnd in tl>e Coltunbinimi of LiviaV fm<<yljnen. First pviblbbcd 
by Gori, hut very dubious. Itactyl. Smithiaua.t 

5. fdvla as Cerea, vciUd head: aonh The drawing lictrays a modem 
origin. 

♦ Figured l»f Csylns, iSec, I. Pi. 44. itn an agste two by«rs, the signal tire 
sdrnlrahty cul in relief. It nm then in tHr of ihr (V>mte dt ldsttre|Hit* 

f N'ot s« ; iiiiti tnersly ear* it mnrh rsiemhien (|ier!»imitis) a g#m reported to have 
hmsn f«>un 1 m tho iKpoUhrs, &r., ia the year 1720, «f whirh he ba«) an impfsadoo*-- 
a hint that »«i»|>«ct^d Smith's to bs a copy of the same, as U dotibAleat was. 
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6. Head uf Vulcao, in pointed cap ; the hammer appears over his shoulder. 
(Oadee.) Of very duhtoue stamp, [lliis being mentioned by Gerhard, Arch. 
Ans.« 1851, 1 believe is that of the Hertz Cull. ; most indubitably modem : a 
nioolo of neat work enough.] 

7. Victory with trophies: fnigment of a splendid gem.* (Westropp Coll) 
Only known by a notice of Gerhard*ii. 

a Another fragment : Victory sacrificing a bull. (Raspe.) 

9. Roman Emperor, leaning upon his shield. (Raspe.) 

10. Satyr, inscribed COAYNOC. (Raspe.) 

[*Head of Neptune; behind it 20A0, the intaglio apparently antique: 
emerald, circular and very deep. (Hertz.)] 

Tbukros ; Teucer. — Hercules sested, and drawing lole (or Hebe) towards 
him : amethyst. (Formerly Andreinrs, now Florence.) Authenticity unques- 
tionable, as behind the female figure a space has evidently been reserved at 
the outset for the signature. 

Copies of this very numerous : one in Milliotti deserves mention, on account 
of his assertion that it had been in the possession of the Clermont family long 
before the publication of Andreint's amethyst, w’hich, if true, would be ao 
additional warranty ibr the antiquity of the latter. 

None of the other pretended works of Tcucer can pass for antique. They 
are— 

1. A crouching Satyr, twining a garland ; left by Stosch to Guay, and by 
the latter to Lord Carlisle. 

2. Achilles seated, holding a helmet ; a laucc in his right ; the shield rest> 
ing against a tree. Braoci afiirms that both are of modem origin on his own 
knowledge. 

3. *Mai^ : amethyst. (De Thoms.) Style and cabinet sufficiently attest 
its modem origin. 

4. Antinous : quoted by Rasfie without further note. 

5. Head of Minerva: sard. (Lip]iert.) Perhaps the one in the Hertz 
Coli., with the name blundered TEYKTOY. [No; that gem is a jacinth, 
with a full-length figure of Minerva of the finest work, but the name rudely 
scratched in.] 

6. Bust of Diana : cameo. (Blacas.) The name indaed in long deep 
letters ; the last upon the quiver. 

7. Hercules carrying a woman on his shoulders weaving a garland. An 
indifferent intaglio, quoted by Dubois. 

* A roost kutnictive ittsUaoe this of the recent and impudent forgery of an 
artist’s uame. It is the identical atone given in the * Impronte Gemmarie,' iv. 7, 
published in 1334, and in this out n« inscription whatever esiats. It then belonged 
to Cav. Demidoff. Westropp bought it at Oapraneai’a sale : probably the name had 
bstn put in by the order of that astute andjttanc. 
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Class II. 


Names the genuineness or significance oftohich are maiUts qfdouU, 


AnwoN. 

Demetrius. 

Pbabnaces. 

Aklius. 

Dionysius. 

Philemon. 

Aemilius. 

Epitonus. 

Phooab. 

Aetion. 

Evemerus. 

Platon. 

Aoatbanoeu^s. 

Gaius. 

POLTCLETUS. 

Aoathon. 

Gnjiub. 

Satubnikvs. 

Albxas. 

Hellen. 

Sevebus. 

Ammonius. 

Kbonios, Ckonius. 

ScOPAB. 

Antebos. 

Lucius, Lucteiuk. 

ScYLAX. 

Apelles. 

Midias. 

SOSOCLES, SoBTHENES. 

Actlus. 

MrRTON. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Axeocbos. 

Onesimus. 

Thamyrus. 

Classicus. 

Peboamus. 



Anuos , — The famous Hercules Bibax, sard ; was already in the Marl* 
borough Cabinet before 17C8. Another, quoted later by Bracci and Viaoonti 
as belonging to Molinari. [A moat excellent copy on sard, high en eabochon^ 
was in the Hertz Coll.] MoUnari*8 is now in the Blacas. The large size of 
the lettering and the nominative case of the name oblige us to assign it to the 
owner. Hence, highly suspicious are — 

1. Hercules, aged bead, signed AA merely ; a work in the modem style. 
(Gori.) 

2. Hercules Musagetes. (Poniatowsky.) 

3. Alexander, as Hercules. 

4. Hercules reposing ; at bis side a bull. Seen by Bhn. Braun at Potenza, 
and said to have been recently found there ; but afterwards he met with a 
cast from the tame amongst the modem class in Cades* sets. [Can this bo 
Bega's admirable intaglio, with his signature alteretl ?] 

Cades marks as modem olso, Hercules pulling the Amazon Queen from her 
horse, and Theseus supporting upon his knee a slain Amazon ; Dulxiis, the 
Infant Hercules strangling the serpents, in the Beck Coll 

Augustus : cameo. (De la Turbie.) Probably the one road AKMQN by 
Visoonti (the name in relieQ. Dubious from the little credit of this collection 
and the gem not being forthcoming. 

Head of Ammon : sard. (Cades.) The lettering clumsy, 

Yuloan offering arms to a youth seated by a veiled female. Baspe thinks 
it a work of Natter's, probably copied from the Alban sarcopbagua of the 
Marriage of Peleus and llieiis. 

Ajcuus.— *H eod of I'ibertus or C. Cassar, front face : sard. (Corsina C^ll.) 
Dr. B. doubts the style of the work and the Oreco-Latln form of the name, 
which too, being in the nominative, would not wanwiil the admission of an 
A^lius into the list of artbtN. Bttll more suspicious 

I. A copy of the last, Portales : sard. EA102. 
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[♦Another copy (poor) in the Townley Coll., Brit. Mue. The name 
indubitably indicates the owner. There was in the Praun Coll, a Lion (poor 
work), with AEAIOY in the exergue ; probably a rebus (the Solar Lion) on 
the name, the dSolic form of "HXtor.] 

2. Unknown head, (Marlborough.) 

3. Honier; a profile: nicolo; correctly spelt AIAI02. But the gem 
comes from the Hemsterhuis Coll., and therefore is of no authority. 

Aktion. — B earded Head, covered with the Phrygian cap ; in front, A€TIO- 
NOC * sard. (Devonshire.) The gem bought by Pciresc in England, 1606; 
was purchased by the Duke of Devonshire from Masson in Paris (the source, 
says Kohler, whence all these gems with forgotl names got over to England). 
The position of the name in front of the face seems against its designating the 
engraver. Kohler tliinks it an invention of the sixteenth century, to identify 
the head w’ith that of Andromache's father, Action. 

Two modem copies, given by Haspe and De Jonge. 

A third, said to have l)cen in the Orleans Coll., not known. 

A copy, freely treated ; the cap converted into a sort of helmet and an 
ithyphallic Herme behind the head; seems that of Gravelles quoted by 
Clarac. 

Bacchanalia, of nine figures in front of a temple; sard. Raspe says, 
exhibits Dorsch's style. 

Mercury bearded, carrying a sceptre-liko caducous : sard ; in the archaic 
style. 

Same subject : sard ; bought by Petrie in Egypt ; is, according to Dubois, 
of very dubious character. 

Aoatha>'oklo 8. — Sextus Puimicy ;♦ sard. (Berlin.) Utterly condemned by 
Kohler, but defended by Tblkcu. It was first published by Venuti and 
Bertoni, and was in the hands of Sabbatini, a dealer in antiques. His heirs 
sold it for 450 scudi to a Pule, who presented it to the Marquise Luneville at 
Naples. Said to have been found near Cecilia Metella's tomb, set in a massive 
gold ring tveigbiug an ounce, but its authenticity doubted from the first. 
Winckclmann, however, l)elievcd the story, adding [a strong confirmation of 
its truth, in my opinion] that the sard when draim was found to be backed 
with a gold-foil ; a tiling that would not have come into the head of a modem 
forger. [ Vid. Pliny's remark as to the custom of foiling gems with aurichal- 
cam.] Stephan! notices [with justice] the modem elegance of the treatment 
of the hair, and {X)ints out the formation of the letters and their termination 
in large dots as decisive marks of their recent production. Even Tolken 
allows that the name, from its position under the neck, can only be referred 
to the owner. 

2. A Sacrifice : mentioned as modem by Dubois. 

Aoathon. — Bacchus, with thyrsus and cup : sard. Algernon Percy 
(St. Petersburg); name, APAOWN ; therefore its case proves it not to be 
the engraver's. 

^ Judgiog from the cast, I should decidedly pronounce this Hadrian's portrait, 
taken at an early |>criod of his reign — certainly not the profile of Seat. 
Pom|>ey. 
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ASJUU&— BtiU-bailiiig» between tbe feet AAEHA: eard* (Berlin.) The 
inscription doubted by Bmoci. 

2. SesHMrpent, twisted about a rodder : cameo ; the name in relief. Half 
the stone wanting : and again 

3. *Lion in his cave, > burnt sard. Both PuhikyX who quotes 

Km. Bratm*s judgment In favour of the latter. But smti unedited insciibed 
gems in one and the same private cabinet must excite 8us|)ieioD, which is 
further awakened by the fragmentary state of the cameo.* 

4. Seiapis head ; AAEZA in huge letters, that can have no reference 
at all to tiw artist (Rasiw). 

AicifOKirs.~-Uead of a laughing Faun» full Ikce; behind AMMONtOY: 
sard. (Beverley.) [St. Petenburg.] The intaglio, from the style of ex* 
pression and the treatment of the luur, very much suK{)ected. 

2. Medusa's Head : sard. Baron Jtoger ; uncertain. The votive nioolo to 
the Dea B>Tia of the Marlborough has nothing to do with our subject. 

Amnciioe. — Hercules carrj'ing the Bull: atiuAmarine. (Formerly Sevin’s, 
now Devonshire.) Pronoonced by Miltin and Visconti a genuine work of the 
age of Titus ; but altogether rejected by Kuhler. 

*2. Head of Anttnons, ANT, stone broken. (Bmod.) The name evidently 
of the jmwoa represented. [This U probably grand Intaglio AnUnoua of 
the Marlborough.] 

AncuJta.— *Ma«k, below it AflEAAOY ; placed by Bracd in the times of 
Sept Seveim Not known at teeeent. Kdhler thinks tliai names thus set 
under masks are th^we assumed by the actors on the stage : their favourite 
characters. 

Aclcfs (AYAOY),— Cii|.sd nailing a butterfly to a tree : jacinth. Pub- 
lished by Faber in his edition of F. IJmnus; who inter^iets the name 
Aulns cf Brutus the younger, assumed sfUrr his adtq^h^i by Au. Post* 
Albtnus, and explains it ns hts signet, tyfsfymg that hU soul was as fiimly 
attachexi to Osar as the butterfly was nailed the tree ! This may be the 
gem now in the lie llioms Coll., unless that be a imiden) work done after 
Faber's dcscri|ition. Inasmuch as forgers always have followed the line of 
subjects suggested ly some famous originah we And a scries of Cupids 

£ iring this signature i — 

1. Cu{sd in chains, resting his bead upc«n the handle of his tnsUock : 
xieo. (Baron von Gletchen.) Ju the exergue AYAOY incimd. Much lauded 
)dby Bram, but ftuqwtted by Visconti, and the figure bears much resetnblatice 
to the children of Guido Beni and of Fiamtningo. 

2. Cujdd, with hands bmnd behind his ^k; behind him a trophy: 
aiiMilhyst. (Carlisle.) Called by K<>hier “a ideasing work tff J. Pkhler'a.*' 
I>r. B. esteems it of the same fidrique as the Iasi : the large empty apace 
shelve the Cupid would not he found in an antique work. 

*3. Equally modem aj^fwars the Cu|iid who is eiwleavmtriiig to hold up a 
huge comucofiia ; chakaedcuiy in Baspe. [This is the Mar Ihortmgh gem ; a pale 
yellow crystal, which Is certelnly antique, but wmiewhat nq^isbed, which 

* Febkf'v tloa sstnui satiqtic work, sad by, s good laager $ hut the Iffmd k 
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kfti Impaired all the outlines, bat at the same time establishes the originality 
of the signature.] 

Cavalier at full gallop : sardonyx. (Florence.) 

Same subject, replica : ant. paste. (Berlin.) 

Quadriga and chiuioteer : sardonyx. (Morpeth, or Carlisle.) 

Horse, fore part of: garnet. Gay Ins. (Dr. Brown; Lichfield.) 

Lion palling down a horse, like the CTapitoUne group: jasper. (]x>rd 
Meghan.) The name expressly said by Bracci to be a modem insertion. 

Winged sow, neat work : sar^ (Cades.) But the original not known. 

More important is the series of heads thus signed : — 

1. The hunoua Esculapius : sard. (Btrozzi, now Blacas.) The conspicuous 
placing of the name upon a tablet in the field is- sufficient evidence that we 
see here the owner^s ; supposed by Stephani lo have been a phyrician, and 
tbe coincidence of the name with the supposed artist’s merely accidentaL 

2. Bust of Bacchante: jacinth. (Ludovisi.) The work stigmatised by 
Kdbler as "wretched, and appreniicelike, such as no man of taste should 
admit into his cabinet." Dr. B., having examined the original, "has no 
doubt as to the modem origin of the whole work.** 

3. Satyr’s Mead, front face ; prase (or said). (Jenkins.) Pronounced by 
Kdhler a work of the last century, and Dr. B. confirms his opinion. 

4. Young Hercules, a head : sard. (Beverley.) Is probably the one called 
by J. Pichicr a work of Costanzi’s. Execution and style both have the 
modem stamp. 

6. The Ptolemy Philopator of Stosch, or Abdolonymus of Bracci: large 
sard. (Paris.) Called by Kohler a good antique work, but the name added by 
the same hand that introduced tbe miserable little figures into the field. Dr. 
B., however, has a very Ibw opinion of the whole, and thinks the accessories 
only differ from the bust in point of size, not of merit ; and though antique, 
the large size of the lettering proves the name to be the owner’s. 

6. Sextus Pompey, with a ^ip’s beak : only known in fiaspe. 

7. Augustus, young head : ssid. Kohler calls it "a neat but not antique 
work.’*^ 

8. Another : given by Baspe, from a cast of Stoi»ch*s. 

9. Tiberius : sard. (Portales.) Where Dubois doubts at least the genuine* 
ness of the name. 

10. Caracalla : cameo sardonyx ; the name incited. Modem, without a 
doubt, to judge from tbe cast. Several others, quoted by Clarac as doubtful : 
viz., — Ceres : sard. (Mar. de Drde.) — Faun : nicolo. (Beck.) — Faun, copy by 
Jeufflroy of Kicomachus’. — Head of Lsocoon. — Ma30cnas.t — Helmeted Head. 
(Cades.) 

Cf many groups and whole dgures the chief are : — 

Venns seated on a rook, balandng a wand, a Cupid flying towards her : 

* Appartnily iht gen formerly Lord Cawdor"*, now Rhode*' ; but I difler from 
Kflhlif a* lo it* geauiiieiieiis : it i* a carefully flubbed Roiimui intaglio, and tbe 
letter* (tha aam* being divided on each aide of tbe neeb) are bold, and of tbe same 
ebaraoUr aa the work ilaalf. 

t THha QievUlt gam { tbe flmt more reaemble* one of the VitelUan family, and tbe 
nant nadtriiiaUi the neck, in that eaae, would deaignale the person bimaclf. 
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sard. (Formerly Vettori’s, now in the Townley 0)11.) A composition seemingly 
copied from the antique pastes (Winck. Desc. ii. 673, 674), with some unsuc- 
cessful improvements attempted. 

2. A copy of this by Natter, menticmed by Raspe. 

3. Another copy by the same, where Venus is converted into a Danae. 

4. Mercury Criophorus, standing before a cippus, supporting an um. 
(Haspe.) 

5. Mercury carrying the Infant Bacchus : jacinth. De Thoms ; but the 
name modem, according to Dc Jonge. , 

C. Pan and Olympus : sardonyx. Beck ; together with 

7. Leda and Swan, reclining figure : a group so often copied in modem 
times; are classed by Clarac among the uncertain. 

8. Hercules Nicephorus : sard. Pulsky, who himself considers the name 
as an insertion. 

9. Woman pouring out a libation, StoscVs casts, is considered by Basiie as 
uncertain. 

10. Woman tying her sandal in front of a Priapus-IIcrme : sard. (Ban>n 
von Gleichen.) Seems modem in the style. 

11. Victory writing on a Siiield : onyx. An insignificant piece. 

12. A Sacrifice: worked in the style of M. Angelo’s signet. 

In a few of these the inscription may he regarded as certainly, or at lc.^8t 
as probably, authentic. Bui taking into acc*ount the variation in the lettering, 
as well as of the style of the intagli themselves, the only plausible solution of 
the question is to regard the name, when antique, as that of various owners. 
As in our days seals often Viear only the first name of the fH>8se8sor, the same 
may have been the case with the private signets of antiquity ; and the 
frequency of this signature be oxplaino<l by the commonness of the name in 
those times. [A proljable explanation ; in the familiar epistles extant, Iver- 
sons are generally designated by their pramoTnina^ as Marcus, Quintus, &c.] 

Axeoohus. — D ancing Faun, wearing the lion’s hide, and playing the lyre 
in front of a cippus supporting a statue of the Infant Buadms. In the cxergvio 
ASE0X02 EH ; ant, paste. (Strozzi, perhaps now in the Blacas Coll.) Kohler 
is undecided as to the work, but condemns the inscription on account of the 
orthographical errors, and the abbreviation of the verb. Dr. B. also discovers 
something modem in the {xvse of the little figure, and in the movement of 
the Satyr. 

2. Head of Omphalc : sard. Countess Cberofliiii ; is dubious on account of 
the rej^etition of a dubious signature, and the face is strikingly deficient in 
expression. 

3. Perseus mirroring Medusa’s head ujKm a shield lying at his feet, on which 
is cut the name ASEOX ; sardonyx. De Thoms ; is equally suspicious with 

4. A Bacchante, with thyrsus and vase, rushing forwards; paste; in the 
same ill-famed cxdlection. 

5. B^ePs agate, with AHIU>4>I ; has nothing to do here, but belongs to the 
Abraxas class. 

Caics. See OAnvs. 

Classicus, — S erajvis on a thr<»ne. Orrizat Cat. ; assigned by Clamc to an 
artist, without any grounds. 
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DfiMETBros. — Hercules strangling a lion hung up to a tree : sard. (Mar. de 
Dr^e.) 

2. Bull ; sard. (Schellersheim.) Both uncertain, if name of artist or of 
owners 

DxoNYSitTS. — Bacchante’s head : quoted by De Murr. 

Epitonos. — ^Venus Victrix leaning upon a cippus : very doubtful as belong* 
ing to the De Thoms Coll. 

Euemsbob. — M ars in full armour, standing: sard. Quoted by Haspe as 
belonging to the Tjindgrave of Hesse^assel. 

Gaios. — *The Sirius of the Marlborough Coil. 

A garnet on which the Head seen in front of a dog, Sirius or the Dogstar, 
with the inscription TAIOS €nOI€l on the collar, is very deeply cut, and 
which formerly belonged to Lord Bessborough and afterwards passed with the 
rest of his gems into the Marlborough Collection, belongs to the list of very 
famous gems. This Head is so perfect and spirited a work that one is at a loss 
what most to admire in it, whether the imitation of life here carried to the highest 
point, or the extraordinary skill in the overcoming of all the difficulties, the 
licking, tender flesh in the muzzle, the inside of the jaws, the teeth, the nose, 
or the tongue that hangs out — * ut fessi canes linguam ore de patulo potus 
aviditate projiciens.’ Raspe doubted as to the antiquity of this stone ; Natter 
had practised his profession a considerable time in London, and to him has 
this work l)een ascrilted.” Thus speaks Kohler, p. 168. But does this report 
(which Murr expressly points out as resting upon an error) possess sufficient 
weight that, upon the strength of it, we should forthwith “ number amongst 
those gems in which both work and legend are modern,” what Kohler himself 
styles ** a work so carefully flnished that neither ancient nor modem times 
have produced its equal ” ? Nevertheless, Natter in the Bessborough Catalogue 
calls the stone a Bohemian garnet ; a species, according to Kohler, not known 
to the ancient gem-engravers. On the oilier hand, Clarac, I know’ not on what 
authority, calls it a Syrian garnet [It is actually an Oriental garnet of the 
finest quality, which might be taken for a spinel.] Natter, it is true, o^ienly 
acknowledges that he did occasionally put Greek names upon his owm works, 
yet does ho as distinctly deny that he ever passed them off for antiques. But 
the gem in question he calls Greek, and only professes (p. 27) to have copied 
it with some success. Finally, as to what oonceros the name which Kohler 
stigmatises as not happily chosen, because thereby a Roman engraver— Caius 
— appears upon the scene, on this very account would a forger have made a 
more ** happy ” choice of a designation. The name, however, in itself, is not 
liable to the objection that we hereafter are obliged to make good against the 
names “Quintus” and “Aulus:” as the example of the jurist Gaius can 
sufficiently prove. In addition to this, it cannot lie proved in a single case that 
gems with the name of Gaios were known earlier than our Sirius. UiX)n the 
Berlin obsidian (to be next described) even Winckelmann had overlooked the 
inscription. Therefore it seems to me that as yet no sufficiently valid reasons 
have been adduced for its suspiciousness, although the full certainty of its 
genuineness can only be attained by a repeated examination of the original, 
which now probably is to be found in the Blacas Cabinet. [No ; still in the 
Marlborough. But, after repeated examination, I fear this noble piece must 
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be given to some great artist of the Cinque-oento ; the work displaying none 
of the hieratic stiffness ever characteiising this head of the Egy^Han Solar 
Lion, Sirias-^SitmMis, not uncommon in garnets of Hadnan*s time. But — the 
point of most weight with me — the surfiice shows none of the wear of time 
that bites ever so deeply into the antique stone ; and here this has cer- 
tainly not been rectified by modem repolishing.] 

2. Silenus seated on a hide, holding in each hand a fiute: obsidian.*^ 
(Berlin.) Work but middling, not to be compared to the first ; the name here, 
therefore, probably designates the owner. 

3. Nemesis : only known by a cast of Stoech*s. 

4. Copy of this : sard. Baron Roger: and in the same collection. 

5. Silenus : jacinth ; after the Berlin obsidian. 

Gkaios. — H ead of Youthful Hercules; below the neck TNAIOl: bluish 
aquamarine. (Strozzi, now Blacas.) Publidied by Paber as the signet of On» 
Pompey.f " The signature belongs to the best authenticated tliat we have, and 
we can prove beforehand that it cannot designate an artist, since the work of 
the head is of that fine quality that would justify the engraver in putting his 
name to it.** So speaks the paradoxical Kohler. 

^2. Athlete anointing himself. Pnbllshed by Venuti in 1736, and then in 
Apostolo Zeno's Coll., afterwards in Btoech’s, a^ho sold it to Lord Bessborough. 
The gem was rejected by Vettori from his list of artists, whether on account of 
his doubting the gem itself, or merely the form of the signature. KShler says 
^ that Natter praises the stone so highly, that he may be suspected of being 
the author of it. Natter calls the stone an Oriental hyacinth (jacinth), 
possesiring the colour of a Bohemian garnet, and notices also that the surface 
is flat : a convincing proof that it is mixiem, as all antique jacinths are cut en 
eabochofny [This criticism is based on an error : the stone is a superb posle, 
resembling indeed a dark jacinth when looked down u{X)d, but exhibiting the 
true sard colour when viewed by transmitted light. A testimony this to 
NattePs honesty : bad he been its engraver, he had certainly diaoovered the real 
nature of the psece. Dr. B. considers the work as but of insignificant merit, 
and points out the little skill shown in the employment of the field : certainly 
Uie large em|iiy space left above the table has a very awkward effect; the 
original work, however, of the intaglio has been excellent in the Roman style, 
but has its outlines now destroyed by the repolishing of the surface, which 
must have been done before Natter described it.] { 

3. Bust of a Queen, with the sceptre on her shoulder : sard. (Reicber 0011*) 
Called a Cleopatra or a Juno. Kdhler only rejects the legend, and praises the 
intaglio as tender, tasteful, and finished ; but Dr. B. suspects the style of the 

* Gbtidian probably meant here a black patie, to termed pedantically by the 
caialogne-makert of the latt century, from a mitundertlanding of Pliny's dttcripiion of 
the actual stone, which wae mistaken by them for an artificial prodnetion. In the 
Marlborough Catalogue, Obmdian is always employed to designate the antique pistee 
of a dark colour. 

t And with good fotmdation : the name proves it to hare belonged to hie 

t The original of this beantifnl paste is a dnl) sanioine, also in the tame cahinet ; 
nnless indeed the latter be a copy from ii. 
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drawings and the modem character of the attributes. Though the features 
are pure, there Is no life in the expression; the hair, too, on the brow is 
worked in a manner not seen in the antique,** 

4, Juno Lanurioa, or Theseus. (Beverley.) Bracci says the name was 
put in by Pichler : the whole, doubtless, modem. 

6. Rape of the Palladium: FNAIOY in the exergue; present owner un« 
known. [This must be the Devonshire gem, a large black and white banded 
agate.] Pronounced by J. Pichler antique, but doubted by Kohler ; and Dr. 
B. censures a softness in the contour of the body, and the expression of the 
head not suited to the character of Diomede. The design agrees with that by 
Dioeoorides.* 

6. An Apoxyomenos : sard* of mediocre work, PNAOY behind the figure. 
The name judged a modem addition by Pichler. 

7. Head of Pallas, or Alexander, a Pegasus on the helmet : Mead*8 Museum. 
Raspe takes for a work of Coetanzi’s. 

8. Head of Hercules : chalcedony ; seems the gem mentioned by Natter as a 
copy by Costanzi of the Strozzi. 

9. Muse, a bust, in front a mask on a cippus, the name behind the head. 
(De la Turbie.) Considered by Visconti as worthy of the artist, but suspected 
by Clarac, chiefiy on account of the cabinet it belonged to. Dr. B. ob^rves 
that the signature is clumsy and defective. 

10. Alcasus, a head. (Lippert) 

IL A Theseus, i^erhaps identical with Baspe's Antinous. 

12. Bmtus. (Lippert.) 

To these may be added : — 

1. A Sister of Caligula*s, a Head: sard; quoted by Tolken. The face 
exhibits traces of ihe modem ^ elegance, end is somewhat squat, and the like- 
ness far from certain.'* 

2. Horseman spearing a boar or bear, a reclining Faun holding a thyrsus : 
nicolo, Naples ; very dubious, 

3. Head of Mercury : Pullini, Turin ; quoted by Dubois. 

4. Horse's Head : fragment. (Formerly Marquis deDr^'s.) Several copies 
of the Strozzi Hercules, of the Mm-lborough Athlete, and of the Apoxyomenos 
are knowmf 

Hxllbx.— B ust of Antinous as Harpocrates : sard. (Orleaasi, now St. 
Petersburg.) First published by Fulvius Ursinus, as Hellen, the founder of 
the Hellenic race. The work praised by Efihleras of the finest antique stamp 
and finished with inconceivable delicacy ; but the name he absurdly supposes 
“an addition of F. Ursinus.** lliough the name be genuine, yet Tolken 
thinks it probably indicates the owner, some Hellenics or Hellenicos.^ 

• Mme. Mertent had added to the Prann Collection, as a genuine antique, another 
equally exact replica of this subject, but without any signature. The work is of 
some merit, but the stoue — a common carnelian — and the intact surface make its 
authenticity to me extremely questionable. 

t To these may be added : ^Dmphale, a beautiful head covered with the lion's skin, 
hut much of a modem style. (Marlborough.) 

t In fimt, I strongly suspect EAAHN in its origin to be but the signature of the 
famous Alessandro 17 Greco; a most natural disguise for that artist to have assumed. 
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2. Mask: Blacas, from the Do la Turbie OolL» and therefore extremely 
dubioiis until further examined. 

8. Head of a young Satyr crowned with vine-leaves : beneath« EAAHNOY. 
Tolken calle this ** unmistakahly modem, and copied from the chubby Bao- 
chus-heads on tavern-signs, but the execution shows a inaster*B hand." [The 
blunder in the nanm also is unpardonable.]* 

KAomoa. — Terpsichore, standing, and resting her lyre on a cippus: sus- 
pected by Braoci to be done by Sirletti. But Andreini had only the cast 
(published by Gori) which he had obtained fifty years before from a good 
engraver in the Medtcean Academy, II Borgognone. Tlie gem not now 
known. 

2. Jupiter caressing his Eagle: cameo. (Old Ponlatowsky Coll.) Bus- 
pkriotis for the faise reading KPOMOY. 

3. Peisens with the Medusa's Head. KPBNIOY ; sard. (Devonshire.) 
Knonm to lie modem. [One in the Marlborough ; proliably that here cited as 
the Devonshire, a foehle modem intaglio.] 

Lircirs. — Victory driving a btga at full speed : sard. (Count Waasenacr.) 
The work pleasing, but slight, snd not of sufficient importance to presup|)Ose 
the artist's signature. The name AEYKIOY placed in the middle of the 
exergue with a certain nice regularity, and without any reference to the 
design. Finally, the hair-lines of the lettering do not correspond with U)ose 
employed in the engraving itmdC (he whip, or whecd-s|)okes ; and therefore 
Dr. B. considers the name an addition, though put in (for the owner's) in 
ancient times. 

2. Bust of yonng Satyr, ivy-crowned. Klihler calls a work wiiliont the 
least taste, tliat Lipfiert «>ught to have been ashamed to admit into his series. 

3. Beanied Satyr, mask, of which Baspe notices three repelitioiis ; reading 
AOYKTKY aiKi AOYKTEI, which |»robably have nothing to do with ImcivM. 
[Hie Marl, gem rwis clearly AOYKTEIOY, ** Liicteius ; " but the position 
marks it the |iri«ses«or's name : thu stone, at least, is anti()uew]t 

4. P<>ppii4!i, sigmd A£Y. f{as(ie, where no mw susfiects an artist. 

Minx Aft. — Gryphon tramfdmg on a 8i‘rpent; cntniMi, MIAIOY mdsed. 
Paris. The stone burnt, and bn^ken, so tluit the name may be part of 
AIMIAIOY, which does occur on tlte same subject in Cades ; but the original 
unknown. 

Myktok. — N ymph with Beating veil borne upon the hack of a swan with 
sfiread wings, under one iA which the nsfuc MYI'rON : fomteriy In the 


f 

This theory i* ^it)>porte4 hy the Onphsle in the epoiU of Hivreule# : the name, mt in 
the field in tninute letieis, sewns at anli/|n<r m the mt the inlagfio 

is in s Ifold, well-finished style, hut ctesrly Fin<|«ie-crnto. fisrd. (My rollectlon.) 

* A msgnifieeni head in front fare, tnost deeply rot, of s Itarehante ; XAAHN In 
the field in tstremeJy fine lettem in Pirhier * la*te. The intaglio itself seems Greek 
of the h«si sgf ; hot the stotiHe-— a pal# ItaUiis of large site— and its recent iurfiicv art 
grounds for reasonahte doubt. l.eA hy ,U Fould to Baron Ihigtr TatnA 
t It is figured Xo. in (WliH fJiaStyholheca (td lOli:#), and thence earns lain 
the Bmshoroufh Cabinet. 
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Strofczi Coll. Stepbaoi allows the name to be genuine from its evident con- 
nexion with the design, bat supposes it to indicate Myrto, Pindar’s mother ; 
or else the EulsBan nymph. Dr. B. thinks the work not sufficiently important 
to bear an actual artist's signature : the name besides exceeds the measure 
allotted to such, and is more than an accessory, seeming to indicate either 
subject or owner : the reading, besides, is not quite certain. 

Onksimus. — J ove standing bolding a sceptre, parallel to which runs the 
name: sard. (Bar. Hoorn.) Uncertain. 

2. Pallas, Helmeted Head : Kaspe. Confessedly modern. 

Peboamob. — S atyr dancing, in bis right the thyrsus, in the left acantharus: 
paste. (Florence.) The name in the field in front of the knee was read 
HEIFMO, or IIYrMfiN, or HEMAAIO. Kohler judges from the sharp- 
ness of the letters that they are a recent addition to the antique paste. But 
Dr. B. observes that the inscription already existed in Agostini’s time, and 
that, far from being recent in appearance, it has suffered corrosion equally 
with the rest of the surface. Hence the solo reason for not admitting Perga- 
mos into the list of artists is the uncertainty as to the real name. 

2. Otlier gems with ibis legend, where it evidently refers to the hero Per- 
gamus, thereon represented. 

3. Hercules carrying the Bull. (Btoeeb.) The name modern. 

Pbarkacbs. — nip|)ocampu8 ; in the exergue .g^rd, (Famese 

Coll,, Naples.) The cutting of the letters not in character with the style of 
the design, which is allowed by Stephani to l)e antique, though but mediocre. 
The legend therefore must be considered suspicious. 

2. Capricorn and a Trident : the name awkwardly inserted between him 
and the waves : aiijcthyst (Do Thoms.) The name probably taken from the 
Famose gem. 

3. Same subject : Poquel. (Pari.s.) Quoted by Duliois.* 

4. Lion iwssant : sard. (Orcville, now Beverley.) Name in the exergue. 
Stepliani ventures u|X)n no decision here. 

5. Cupid riding on a lion ; sard. (Cades.) The figure, though small, is 
done with cleverness and a sort of negligence, and may he antique. But 
in both the last, the letters are cut harshly, are furnished with dots, and 
proceed clearly from a modem hand ; being too conspicuous for the small- 
ness of the stones. 

6. Nemesis holding a bridle ; Millin ; very dubious — from that attribute of 
the goddess, only seen in late w'orks. 

7. Wild Boar, MP: sani (St. Petersburg.) Name contracted. 

8. Mercury, a Head : jasper ; similarly uncertain.— Fragment of a Satyr. 

• FemAl« pauther passant, of the finest work ; in the esergne ♦APNAKOT. Sard, 
Unquestionably antique ; formerly Lord Cawdor's, now Rhodes'. Where the signature 
la actually genuine, there is good reason to believe such gems were signets of 
some of the Asiatic princes hearing this name. The Bacchic panther is a rebus 
upon it, JPAamoces being, as Ausonius tells ut, the Mysian name for Bacchus. 
By the same anali^y Pharnaces II. took for reverse of his gold medals the figure 
of Dionysos Helioa. 
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• • KHO : PrinoeM Qagarin ; dubioas, if it etn be referred to thie iiane. 
Though the signature upon one or two of the above may be genuine, yet 
none display any striking merit The various forgerieo prove that the sup- 
posed artist was considered eminent in the representation of animals. Ste- 
phani regards the Greville gems as the starting-polDt whence all the rest 
proceeded. 

PmuEMoy. — ^Theseus and the slain Minotaur : sardonyx. (Vienna.) A bad 
stone of two layers ; but the work, according to Kiihier, of a good modem 
hand. Stepbani reckons it amongst the suspicious, and says the legend has 
much more of the modem about it than of the antique. [An exact replica of 
this, but without signsture, s modem cameo admirably done, in the Marl, CoU.] 

2. Bust of an Ivy-crowned laughing Satyr : behind the bead • 

paste. (Stroazi.) Kiihler ssys, “ Xothing could be more o«mvenlent at the 
time of ^>rglng artists* names than to get an antique |«sts and to ennoble tt 
by ilie insertion of a few letters : in this case they ijear no analogy whatever to 
the style of the work.” 

3. Hercules landing Orbents: amethyst. (Su Peienburg.) Kbbler 
calls modem, but of good work. 

4. Bull's Head. (Braoct and Cadet.) 

5. Hercules stranding the lion : onyx-cameo. (Clanbrasil.) Is known to 
be from the hand of Ani. Piclder. 

[6. HfSkl of Bereiuce ; her hair, bound with a Bllet, ^iills down In numerous 
curls: in the field behind, ^lAHMONOC. A modem intaglio, but of the 
highest merit; formerly Herts's.] 

Pnocas.— Athlete standing, hokiiiqi^ a |«im, and touching tlie fillet around 
bis head: jacinth. Braoci thinks does not refer to the srtistv Probably this 
is the true reading of MhVA on a Bscebante sard. (Schellershetnt.) 

rijiw.--<!haifo4cer driving bis team : not the artist • name. 

PoLTcuEmrs. — lUifw of the PaUadiusn. The stone bndiim ou one side. 
Formerly Andmni's : amdemtied by Kdhler ; and doubted by Levexow. 
Subject and name are both against tU being genuine. 

SamKiim. — Aotimia, wife of Dmsus : cameo ; the name behttid the head 
indeed ; foNnnerly (Aroline Murat's, afUnrardi Sof^n'ii. Stepbani allows the 
work to be excellent, but the drapery pn>hably rvtooched r raily the inscrip- 
tion fiwged, as being indeed. Dr. B., too, thinks the field theta baa ibe 
appearance of having been smoothed recently f ur the reocqiiloo of the name* 

2, The Dioscuri ; between them the bead of Ju|iiter Ammon. (Thofwald- 
sen Museum.) The name CATOPNCINOC certainly has isHhlug to do with 
an aitlit's. 

Sawava-^Hygda giving the seriicnt to drink: {dasina: Blade. fl.CC.- 
YHP.Y on a little shield in ralkf. 

BaofAa.— Gems bearing upon them this name are so little known, and 
have not been ever critically examined, that nothing oertatit can be advanoad 
as to thdr authenticity ; ihi^iiw— 

1. Head of Apollo Ciihansdua i lani (Formerly BdlariV) 

2. Csllgttla, or L. Caaar : said. (Ldpde Mus.) But Viaocmtl donbli lha 
tifHMi, and Dr. B. objects to the weel^ modem style of the work. 
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8. Bearded EmSii eard* (Count Buiterlin.) Called by Lippert a Zeno ; by 
Baape^an Eplcorua. 

4. Naked female by a raae^ aa if anointing bersell (Caylua.) The Unea 
of the form very harah, and can be hardly antique. 

5« CEdipua and the Sphinx : ZKOXXA £IL (Baape.) Very auapidona from 
the abbreTlation of the rerb. This dgnature, ao Tarioualy written, aometimea 
with round, aometimea with angular lettera, in the nom. and in the gen. caae, 
createa a rery unfevourade impreaaion aa to ita genuinenesa. And if antique 
in one or two caaea, the exact aignification muat be aaoertained before Soopaa 
can be admitted into the liat of engrayera. 

ScTLAX. — Maak of Pan nearly front-fece : amethyst. (Strozzi, now Blacaa.) 
Kdhler aaya, ** This maak ia, both for the invention and extremely sprited 
execution, one of the greatest maaterpieoea of antique art.” The name ia 
genuine, not cut in delicate minute letters, but in a bold style to indicate the 
owner. This ia the aouice whence the forgers have got the name to put upon 
80 many of their modem gems. 

2 . Biriua, the entire fore-part of hia body, with the pawa aa it were awim- 
ming through the air ; in the field, CKYAAZ : yellow topaz, much larger 
than the Marl. Sirius. (Old Poniatowsky Coll.) As Natter owns to having 
copied the latter, this Uqiaz may he assigned to him in Kdhler^s opinion.” 

3. Satyr playing the flute : onyx ; Cadce ; is a pretty work, but bears no 
decided stamp of antiquity. 

4. Another Satyr agreeing in design with that of Pergamos ; also on onyx ; 
Cades ; the manner very iK>iutcd and studied. 

5. Cameo, Hercules seated playing the lyre, his weapons leant against a 
rock behind him ; CKYAAKOC incised in the exergue. (Formerly Tiepolo’s, 
now Bar. Roger’s.) Ih. B. doubts the work, and takes it for a copy from a 
small cameo in the Beverley Coll, unsigned, and figured by Enea Vico. 

6. Eagle’s Head ; to the right, CKYAAKOC* reading towards the neck : 
said. (Formerly .Algernon Percy’s, now St. Petersburg.) 

7. Another, to the right, and legend tunictl towards the border: sard. 
(Cmles.) The letters quite bunglinl. 

8. C. Antistius Re«tii», Head : sard. (Marlborough.) [A mediocre modem 
intaglio.] 

Duboia notices in Bar. Roger’s Coll., as doubtful — 

1. Head of a Bald Man : garnet. 

2. Man standing holding a bow ; sanl. 

3. Batyr’s mask : sard. De Murr mentions a small sardonyx (St. Peters- 
burg). a giant drawing a gr)*phon out of his den, with the legend IKYXAS £0 
or ZKYAAKIOS. None of these inscriptions being entirely tnistworthy, we 
must allcwr Uielr full weight to Kohler’s critiqrie upon the Strxwzi amethyst ; 
and deckle that the existence of an artist Scylax is in the highest degree 
probletnatietil. 

Sofa>ctm----Medusa’s Head, CtOCOCA in fn>nt of the nock ; chalcedony. 
(Ckrllsle, now Blacas.) Kdbler condemns the gem as ** a stone never employ^ 

” If antique, we ekould have here saotker rebus ph the ewner’.^ nsinc<->Xir»\aC, a 
puppy. 
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by the ancients ; its ori^n too is betrayed by its uncommon harshness and the 
want of taste in the rendering of the hair ; the blunders in the name could 
not have been made in ancient times.** Visconti proposes Sosthenes as the 
correct reading ; Dr. B., more plausibly, Sosus. The gem was published in 
the seventeenth century, by Stefanoni and by Licetus. 

2. Copy by Natter for Hemsterhuis ; in the Hague Coll. 

3. Junius Brutus : sardonyx. (Aldborough.) The name CCJCOKA proves 
this to be a forgery. 

SoBTBATUS. — Cameo, Victory leading the horses of a biga. (Once L. dei 
Medici’s ; now Farnese, Naples.) In the field above, COCTPATOY ; between 
the horses* feet, LAVB. MED. The work allowed antique by Kohler and 
Stephan! ; but the inscription pronounced an addition in the taste of the 
eighteenth century, “ being scratched in with small fine lines with dots at the 
ends; and placed over the horses because the proper place for them was 
already occupied by the name of Xjorenzo,** It is hard to see liow such an 
addition could have been made, ina.smuoh as the cameo came into the Farnese 
Coll, through Margaret ta, widow of Alessandro do* Medici, and never subse- 
quently passed through a dealer’s hands : hence Stephani’s theory cannot be 
admitted, without further proof. 

Unfavourable, however, must be our judgment ujwn all other gems l)earing 
this signature. 

1. Car drawn by two lionesses bridled by a Cupid: cameo; a fragment. 
(Devonshire or Beverley.) The work acknowledged by all as antique and 
excellent, but the name an addition. 

2. Meleager standing oppi)sitc the seated Atalanta : cameo. (Ottobuoni, 
now Devonshire.) The name incised behind Meleager. Stosch observes that 
tlie style differs essentially from that of the preceding. Dr. B. regards this 
piece as indubitably modem on account of the composition and the error in 
the costume of Atalanta, here represented as almost nude, instead of in the 
attire of a Diana. 

3. Bellerophon watering Pt^asus, reading CCDTPATOY : sard. (Raspo.) Is 
clearly a copy from the bas-relief of the Villa S^iada.* 

4. The same subject, UTIAIOY : sardonyx cut transversely. (Marl- 
t>orough.) Is a furtlier corruption of the same word. 

5. Victory sacrificing a Bull : sard. (Foraierly Stosch, now Devonshire.) Was 
judged by J. Pichler a work of the sixteenth, by Stephani of the last century. 

6. Nereid riding upon a Sea-ser|)ent : a small sard, the name above; 
published by Lippert; Stephani styles t4)o insignificant a work to judge about 
its age : the name, however, so fine as hanlly to be distinguishable, is evidently 
from a modem hand. 

7. Nereid on a Hii)pocampus ; cameo quoted by Winckelmann. 

8. Venus Anadyomenc ; a cameo sold by Casanova for 3(XY. to a Dr, Matti. 
As he had received it from his brother the painter, it was most likely done 
fmm a design of his, and the buyer ** what his name iin|iorts,'* «.e. a madman. 

9. Seated Faun holding fast a Bacchante, OCTPAT a^vo, quoted by 
Ponofka, is altogether modem. 

* Mediocre modern style. 
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The result drawn by Stephani from this review is that the Devonshire 
Victory was the starting-point, whence the forgers commenced with the 
employment of this name. This gem was in existence before 1723, though 
not published by Natter imtil 1754. Stephani thinks its style agrees with 
that of Natter’s earliest works. Dr. B., however, believes it taken from the 
Famese gem. 

Thamybus. — Sphinx scratching her ear with her hind paw; sard. 
(Vienna.) The work old, according to Kdhler, but the legend most suspicious. 
J. Pichler thought the work Greco-Etruscan, and Dr. B. notices the Etruscan 
border, and the style of the intaglio, rather free but marked with the sharpness 
of the deigns upon some scarabmi ; which too agrees with the character of the 
lettering, which, large and filling up the field, evidently designates the owner. 

2. Child seated (Harpocrates), the name incised ; cameo. (Beverley.) Dr. 
B. considers the work but sketchy ; and the name, totally differing in character 
from the first, to be decidedly modern. 

3. Warrior standing by the side of his horse ; Prince Isenburg ; is said by 
Kiihlor, upon the authority of Heyne, to be a work of Rega’s. 


Class III. 

Names due to false readinys^ or which do ftot refer to a Oem-mgraver» 


iEPOLIANDS. 

Aoathembuus. 

Armon, for Admon. 
Akylob (Aquila). 
Aubxakdbos. 

Allion. 

Almelos. 

Alpheus and Are- 

THON. 

Amabantiius. 
Anaxilas, for IIkra- 

CL1DE8. 

Antiociius. 

Antiphilus. 

Afollodotub. 

Apollonides. 

Arohion. 

Aristoteiouob. 

Aeiston. 

Atha. 

Atou. 

Axius. 

Bbibitalub. 

Cabkab (Oasoa). 
Oastbioiub. 


Chjsrkmon. 

Chariton. 

Chely. 

Chbysus. 

Damnameneub. 

Dabon. 

Deuton. 

Diocles. 

Diphiltjb. 

Divilis. 

Dometis. 

Dory. 

Euelpistub. 

Euploub. 

Euthus. 

Gamcs. 

Gauranub. 

Glyoon. 

Hedy. 

Hbius. 

Horus. 

Kassilax (Cjbsxlax). 
KaIRIBIANOB (CiEClBl- 
anus). 

Karpob (Carpus). 


K 18808 . 

Kleon (Cleon). 
Kratebo8 (Craterus). 
Kre8cens (Orescenb). 
Lysandros. 

Maxalab. 

Mena. 

Milebius. 

Miron. 

Mith. 

Mubikos. 

Nicephorub. 

Nepos. 

Nebt. 

Nicomachus. 

Nilos. 

Nvmi*xieros. 

Palonianus. 

PANiEUB. 

Pelagius. 

Petrus. 

PUILIPPUS. 

Phrygiijlub. 

POLYCRATKB. 

POLYTIMUB. 
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Fcmm, 

Fmmm. 

PTLADlft. 

PrimoimLiiL 

Qonmu 

Qcrunm 


Ropvs, 

BSLSOCCff. 

Semoii. 

SsiTiAim. 

BtLTAKim. 

SlCTMXOft. 


SoOAATSt. 

TAUsnsot 

(TAvmiiotm). 

Tattroh, 

Ythiumi. 

Zbkoii. 


ifipouAH.-^M. Aarelitttt, to oalM without •uffickroi raMoo ; AEFOUAKl 
behind it. (Demiwhirek) Bt«|]|iAal and Dr. B. A|»{>ly the name to the owner 
or the iwreon rvpreeented (probebi j the letter). 

2 . A Beoohente dendng, ee MiUin eaye, **a modem ptfottette,** AJODAI# : 
I>e la Turbie ; oondemiui iteelf by style and orthofprafihy. 3. l^dioa of M. 
AureUua, cited by Murr. 4. Boman Trlum|di. (I^boiiL) All modem* 
AoATnEMKaoe. — Bocralea: mrrL (Devoitshiie or Portland, now Blaoea.) 

Dr. B. remarkit that he baa not eeen the tyfw of the Bocralee head eo well 
eai we ea ed In any i4 Sk««eh » casts as in this ; and only heaHates to reoagniae 
an artiitV in the name because it Is dtrided by the neck. ATAHHIIE 
liLHighiy cut in the held of a cameo head i4 a Greek queen of good work, 
to the isweeMdon of Whelar, December 1B79, eridcnily a stupid Inter* 
elation. 

AxTLoa. — Venus in the Bath, Ctt|4d holding a mimw to her: sard. (Raspa.) 
A work of the Ikectioe* The name in large letiera, divided by the dei^n 
and revened in the im|ireasit«>n, am only imply the ovmer. 

2. liiwse, Buwch*a fsistea : podwbly the name of the steed* 
Autsaaiinoa-^^Nildd, a Lkm atsi t wo femahM, in tbeeoKefiiMe AAEXANA. B : 
cameo. (Fkcence.) Pointed out by Haspe as the klenika! work of II OreooV 

eultigised by Vaeari. 2. IVohle bead of a man Uwidleeii 

behind it : Florence ; also a work td his. 

X I*t4demams Alexander ; cafiano ; tnylua, V., PI* Lilt, reading AAEIHB : 
where Cay lus^s reading— plausible. 

4. ApoiUo, quoted by MinemnI ; the name nmidcig all around cannot afiply 
U> the mgmrm, 

Aixma.— Youthful Head, Hervulea, buridHtrrowoed ; aasall mrd. (Florence, 
formerly Ajjjwtlnra) The kgend is read by K^ler M AlON tw AHAIII^i, the 
ipjd of the Delians : an explaiiathm by the money of Dekw reedliig 

AAA. This being the case, all <Aher items with AAAIOM or AXMUH beodwte 
cltwibly mispichms, especially as all haire cc«ne to light after ihii, whkh 
certainty ouinot be act artist*# namA Thus the funti AAAION coiidenini as 
fiwskrn;— L Bame heel: camsoi Raspa. 2. Hied of Ulysses; said} 
Wfnatey. A A.viO?t occiife on the Dkmyiiiac Bull; iiidonya; Hollis: but 
this, only known to Braccl, i» s copy of the Hyilus. luecHlisd AAAtCIHOC 
is, A Hmi tssning agaiiivt a dppua, fdaylng the lyre; sards Htfousi, now 
BliMm Kdhtsr says the mm Is a oncnmoci dull cameRan, and ihmAm 
reprts the work. It ssems a copy c4 the Muse by dnevna, the lellefs UI-cuL 
and the «dp» of the mm aftfssir purposely teolieii* The B ee chan a li a, 
sqtiatnarine (BfiNi»ke^eigh>» b called by Halter a wiek cd Hlrisili*a To the 
laine artist DuM* «m^s thfui geins: '' -Death *4 Julius Cewar, Ultimo 
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VonuH and Cupid. The Bewborough aquatimrine seone to be the one dcbcribeil 
bj Braooi a$ engraved on such a stone by Hlrletti, after ati antique original, 
and sold to Dr. Mead.* Nessus and Deianira, quoted by LIppert; now 
unknown. AAAYBN on a Venus Marina : sard ; Firmiano ; is said by Pichler 
to be a modem addition. Homan head : Baspe ; of no credit. Triumph of 
Cupid : Fejdvary ; modm. Hermaphroditus (legs) ; Demidoff : the name an 
insertion. Nymph upon a hippocam|>us : amethyst ; Hemsterhuis (on which 
ho published a dissertation); has the appearance of a modem oom|)ositiun. 
The disputed reading of the name here is, therefore, of little consec|ucnoe. 

Ajlmkios. — A false reading of Pamphilos on the Orleans gem. 

AjJ^uans akd AasTHoii. — Male and female heads facing each other, 
AA<t>HOC 

between them incised CYN : cameo; formerly venerated as being the 

APHeOdNI 

betroUiil ring of Joseph and Mary at the Ablwy S.-GermaiD-des-Pr&{ ; now 
St Petersburg. Kohler thinks the inscrijitien votive, and added in ancient 
times when the shine was dedicated in some temp!e.t 

Hence all other stones thus signed arc extremely dubious: — Caligula, 
IVAxtncourt : camc^i ; where the lettering is placed on each side of the head, 
though the stone is apfiorcutly antique. With Uic name Alpheus alone, we 
have: the Triumph of a Barbaric King: cameo, fonuerly Card. Allianrs, now 
Marlborough ; AA^HOC incisad in the exergue. Kdliicr rejects the name, 
but terms the cameo a licautifal work, and the subject one of the rarest ; but 
Dr. B. objects to the errors in the drawing, sees a want of the antique life and 
freslmoss in it, and doubts the genuineness of the cameo. Head of J uno, resem* 
biing that on the <x»ins of Meta;x>ntum : sard ; Pulsky ; the name benrath the 
uec^k : doubtful, U>th on amiunt of the name, and as coming fmm a c^dlectiou 
jirofcnslng to contain s«i many artists* names. Winckelmann mentions a 
cameo Penthesilea falling from her horse and supjxirted by Achilles; and an 
Agml Warrior ; both Mr. Deeriug's : tiie last by J. Pichler, says Bracci, who 
also added the name to the cameo. A shipwrecked Ajax seated on a rock, 
engni%*ed in the scaralxeus style, formerly Ant. I'iclder s, is dubious for that 
very reason. Venus drawing a Butterfly out of a fountain : cameo ; Venuti. 
of Proeerpiue : Pouiatowsky, quoted by R. Rochetto. 

^ AHA&AarTtttra. — Hercules and the Stymphalian Birds: sard. (lYauu.) 
^^haording to Amaduxxi, once belonged to Zarillo. [Not now in the Praun 
Coll] 

AMrito. — Bearded Head with narrow Fillet arounil, called Rhmmetalces. 
(Florence.) The name reading right upon the stone cannot be the artist's. 

AmnocttUA^-Busl of Pkllas : sard ; Andnnni ; Bracci gives to Sirletti, who 

* tHsaa Efihatis ; sard ; Libri ; m highly pitFcd in hi* caUlogae (May, I8G4), is a 
regnbur Peaiatowsky fabricaiioo in iht ntdsr style — Urge. 

t The pnriraits are osiwlty called Oermaaicus sad Agrippina, but in ell probebUity 
repmeni the |tair wheiw names eccompiuiy them. The projecting parts of the relief, 
sttch as the hair, Acu, have bean worn flat by the fenrenl kiawes of the devont during 
the fix eealttrisa this gom otdoyed Ita mo*t sacred reputation. Stolen at the burning 
of tb« abbey in 179^ it pawed into the bands of Gen. Hydrow, and thence into the 
lm|i, Kussiaa Cabiaet. 

T 
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borrowed the mtme from the etatue uf Pallae, in the Villa LudoviaL Ctipicli 
the name divided: aanl; IUa|w; Dr. B. Judgee modem. Female Head* ol 
Hadrian*! time, Bracei ; AntiochiH, the Imly hemelf. [Btacaa.] 

AsTtFtfiLCTt. — The name placed by a bent b«>w and arrow on a gem of the 
KeuvtUe Coll,, Leyden ; merely the owner*!. 

AroLUOOOToa. — Head of P^laa, aa that of Aaiaudit!: sard. (Barberini.) 
In front, cut in large letter!, AHOAAO^OTOY AfOO, arhich, tltough anU<|ue, 
merely stand hu* the “gem of Afioilodotuii.** 

The Ihiug Drthryades : ward. (lUsp.} 'fh© imine adxied. 

Arou^NiDRS. — I'ow lying down, wanting the hindHinarteni, Iwrk, and toj 
of the head. I1ie name in relief in the exisrgne.* IJ|>{wtt May! Bhaeh go( 
lOOO guineas hitr this. Kohler f>o!iUy assigns the entire fal»rkatiou to St(ar.h 
htmaeif ; aiul remarks that the cow, thotigh eaetnitexl with the utiiKMt delicacy 
and imhistry. Iwtraya mure than t*^inly by its tiinkliiy and anxiety ol 
ta^tiuent the riewnees its ttrigin. Dr. B., t*s>. olMerves that the gmutal im 
which the ct>w iies has itn^e llw air of a tinslenv natumlistk titan of the 
arttsque couvenctotiaf trratii>ent, and everything else ale«w> a want of a flxtd 
arei tlehnite si vie. The same design, firrfe».*t ; the Hag’.ie, coming ff^»m 
llemsterhuis ; is a et.j*y *4 the above, and Ant g ; can»«^« erigraretl 

Ijr Trltelhach. of lirewien. after a viewign by Cksaiiova, Mask, with the nantf 
ifs Ib^man letters ; AVim kelmann ; tiiresisafi]) dewignatos the owiMit. 

Aamioa.— Willis ndiing o*!) a Tntf»fi, tm her iap a fillle t‘w|^d ; fwate o» 
wird ; Ihs: ll^otna : Ok i»ame inscriliei^i it|s>» a h.«U of tl>e dnai|«c>ry. iHibitous 
fnmi the ttKsicfW air of the d^aigti, as well as iIk collectHKi U* which it belong!. 
.Vo grcjune examine oernm of a mum |>liKs.'d. 

Aaisin.aKicifuw. — Bcaralmis, lomnd near IVrgajtnUs ; lioiiean m a 

threalrtdng ficwtim', Th*' name filling up ail the field over the deaign li 
clearly tlse owiser’s. 

Aatimi!.— I'lyiwes S**and Kfier hu the hsrrjwrt of a cow vtaihle by 

hii fisrt ; fisi >a#|sT ; Tart*. In frm»l c»f the figure, tW name, Tlie dewigtt 
within an Ktruscan Ued«'f nh«fw* aims wlwat of ilw har«tfMwsi of the arehak 
style ; the name ta ariUd in a later Nit atiM antw)n«r cham'ier, and reads right 

I Ik ftfvfir. 

Atwa, — A mason, ^twHsd by (tort. 

ATOr, — Ajsdb ami Hertuka, a tn|<M>i hriwr^n tlwm, (Cnylna.) Thr 
r«m|aaiitkm tamrv a mjfUrm air. 

Atirw.*-Capri<»>rn : sard. IVuleMhegkr, the taime,, In 

tfie field. 

BcistTaiaft. — Ctija*! tlai.idinrg and leaidng a sirw|4rc : sawlnnyi* 
(FlceerMce.) The ftticta iargv and rtadiiig f%ht ti|am the alone show the name 
h> bt llw owner'*!. 

Caeaa— ’T cmfh standing, hohling a $wmA : paate ; Uie leilm hif|ie and the 

• «». fcy SKWM seas^wwalaKl# fis»«taiia fir. h <bts Ihk leei 

«s a osaww la fMility ii W aa m a rad sard ; Ik# taswlaf fmU ea«i|d^«d 

la fwtd Th# w«fl m pfwhahiy #nia|iia, and «a At i h« aaww , hot Ihs lallef 
v^l^wistsawsMy rsitvs i*v (kt eww##. aad aathiaf ewe*— iia agratiwfail w-nli that ef the 
sriAW laiaf a awtaa asA'slealat iceiasolsiwf,. 
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name divided. [Thie must be a paste taken from the Devonshire llieeeus, 
and the name wrongly read, which is clearly CASKAK.] 

Cns^BKMON. — Runner boldiiig a palm : burnt sard ; Brit Mas. ; stone of the 
Lower Empire* 

CnaaiTOK. — Cameo : formerly Casanova's, now St. Petersburg. Venus in a 
tempUs between two female figures: the name on the l)ase of the statue. 
Modem work, {irobably from Casanova's own design. Fragment of a head of 
ilercules : the name is placod behind the head. Hie style is afTix^ted, and of 
the same cliaracter oa that to Iw seen in some oilier modern-ma4[ic fragments. 

XBAY. — Seated Sphinx, with her fore]iaw raisetl, the inscription uix>n the 
wing: sard. (De Thoms.) llie unusual position of the fegcud and the 
character of the cabinet together militate strongly against its genuineness. 

XPYCOYN« — i»» the middle a large lmiar-sha|jeii E; above it three 
Ixalls ticul together by a hand [or more oorrecUy three roses or other circular 
fioweni connected by a fillet* Euripides terms tlie Delphic Oracle arififUMat 
KonltfKiflv]. Chden explains this subject as the gMen Dilpbic K, a U tter 
sacred to A|)olU>, and wdiich Pluiarcb explains as i-xprc ssiog by its sound the 
w<ird ThmA or/, as itjuivalciit to o 7%f liviug f/W, t*r eli« as standing 
fur the holy number /Vtv. [A liale camoi> ago^dng exactly >vith this 
description came into my hamls at I.ady Grieves wile (18G2). Caylus (Rec. 
vii. pi. 27) tigurt*j* a thinl of the same tyj»e, but waiiting the final N in the 
inscription. The ingeniotis Fa nchman disc«A*ers in the wonl the name of an 
artist f'Aryi*s, and lhereu|*'n ct^nsures him for wasting his skill ujx>ii so 
insignificant a memorial of himsedf 

AAMNAMENEYC. — Mercuiy* girt with a stTisnt, and surrounded by 
the sacred animals : touch-st'»«e. (De la Turhie.) [A mere Gnostic talisman ; 
Jhtmnamemm occurs in the faiiu'*! Ephesian S|»ell prescrveil by Ucssychius, 
and is there intcrpn.'teii as iiu'antng the Suii.j 

Daron. — « laiuia-bea*l ; sanl. (Miirietle.) Kvideialy iKUhiug more than 
the name of the owner. 

Dkoton*. — A race lietween b*ur chariots: jwste. (De Tlnmis.) An 
iusignifiesant w<»rk. 

DIPHILI. — Vase emlxisscxi with a Sphinx, ma.sk, and wheat-cars ; u|x)n 
it DIPHIL ; amethyst, (Xaplesw) K.ame of the owner. 

DIVtLtS. — IHist of a y«^lhful Satyr: red jasjxT. lire largeueas of the 
lettiving manifestly declares it the owner's name, 

DoMKTta. — dopiter enthroned lietw*ceii Jnno and Pbeeb is. two eagles als>ve, 
Ac, Wiuckelniann explains it a^ llte a|x>lhc<vds of Vespasian, ami the legend 
a* referring to Domitian : cbalotdtmy. (IWrliu.) 

[OOMITI.— Tlui Epln^au Diana: sard. (Bivsanqiwl.) The name across 
the field.] 

IXmT.— Female butt, a crescent over the lnow : Lkxjtua.* 

ErtTaAoiiAnne, — False rea<ltng for Kfiitynclianus. 

Kt^itt.runnia.-<!himera of an elephaniV heaii fonwxi out of thrci? masks ; 
red jaaiier; Ht. Peiemburg. The owners name cut in large letters around. 

X Xemesis sewtod ; sard ; Orivaud ; the same. 

• Kvtdcnlly lh«t itiiitrilc>tt««ti of Defypherw4,who hsd ukcii Dtxoa l«*i hi* |*«ti'en« ss. 

2 T 
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EvPLa.<---Ca|)id riding on t Dolphin, legend in the exergues inrdonyx. 
** ProciperoQs voyage I ** Not a name. 

Emniva — SUenut drunken aeated on the ground, two (Tupida holding flute 
and lyro : cameo. Kflhler thinks the name Evodua blundered ; Dr. B., the 
design modem. 

Oamus. — S pec: emerald. (Kestner.) Indifferent work. 

OAinaAKOS. — Boar attacked by a Hound, below TAYPANOO ANIKHTOY : 
bloodstone. Name of dog and his idie (or master).* 

Oltcov. — ^T enus home upon a aea-bull, surrounded by many Cupids : large 
cameo. (Paria) “ A poor work,** says Kiihler, “ of tlic Benaiseanoe, in which 
the aooeesories are better done than the g«xldeas.** 

Hedy. — Medusa's Head (like Solon's) : onyx. (Col. Murray.) The name 
pfol)ably borrowed from “ Hedys aurifex ** from the Cohimljaritim.f 

Hkiuh^ — D iana holding a stag by tlie horns, in the exergue HEIOY : agates 
according to Stoech. Letronne takes him for the Osran Heius, the friend of 
Venes. The work is stiff, in an Etnuican border, but Dr. B. regards it as 
modem, on account of the attitude. [Paste : Biacaa.] 

2. Head of Apollo : sard ; Qreville ; where the name stands ftir H«tf, a 
common title of that deity. 

3. Dying Amazon: sardonyx. (Baspe.) 

4. Minerra, bare Head, the helmet in the field in front : nicuk>. (Baai^e.) 
A mediocre work. 

6. Dolun attacked by Diometio and Ulysses. (Blacas.) 

Kjesilax. — B oma seated, the name divided on each side of the figure : 
sardonyx. (Kaape.) 

KAIKICIANOY APIA, around a Venits leaning against a column ; agate* 
onyx ; mediocre work. [Cicarly the name of Arris, wife of Cajcisiaous.] 

Kabpos. — F ragment of tVie right 1<^ of a Hercules, grandiose in stylo, the 
letters KAPHOX forming apparently the tenniiiatiou of a longer name. This 
appears to have been the origin the modem signature, which appears on 
numerous gems : — 1. Faun seated u{)on a standiug panther : red jasper ; 
Florence. Probably a modem work. 2. Muse of Oncaas ; cameo; Milliottt. 
llte name on the cippus liohind the figure. 8. Hercules and Omphale, heada : 
sard ; Milliotti. Modem in design. 4. The Hercules and lolo of Teuocr ; 
formerly Medina's. 5. Group of three soldiers ; also Medina's. These two 
works of Birletti'a 

The De 1'horos Cabinet pro|)criy follows the Medina. Here we find an 
*' antique* laate from the Satyr of Pergamus ; but signed KAPHOY. Abun- 
dant ia; Dr. Thomaaiua; Murr calls a modem copy, “as is also the Festival 
of Bacchus and Ariadne* [apfarently meaning in the same collection]. 
Perseus holding up the Gorgon's bead : sard. (Haspe.) Henoe it results that 
alt gems with this name ate acknowle«lged forgeries. 

* Qtteted hy Clorac from the St. Aigasn Coll., a Urge §tOM If inch in diainettr, 
now belonging to Mrs. SUckhotise Acloa. Oauranus meant bred on OsnrtM, a 
mounUtn range near Luke Avenw. Martial hot an epitaph (xi. 60) on a dog, Zydio, 
killed in a aitnilar encounter with a boar. 

t fVrhiipt for Hcdyliit, which, as well as the femiaint Uedylis, occur in Martial. 
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KA6TironnL — Corybaot with thyrsus and vase, dragging along a kid: 
amaihyst ; found In Perugia, the residenoe of the Gens Castricia, therefore the 
signet of one of that fomily. 

Kissos. — Heads, called of C. and L. Cfflsar, but more probably of Kissos and 
Sodala: Winckelmann.* 

Kubok. — ^A polb standing with his lyre, by a tripod set upon a lofty basis : 
sard ; attributed to SirletU by Braoci. 

Keatbsos. — E phesian Diana : sard ; poor work. The name divided by the 

figure. 

KPHCKHC. — ^Terpsichore, a copy of the Onesas ; Poniatowsky ; rejected 
by Dubois, for both reasons. 

♦KYINTIA. — Small comic Mask, three-quarter face, lettering very line. 
(Marlborough.) 

Lysakdbos. — S cafabsBas of the Volterra Mus., reading AYSANAPO, evi- 
dently the owner’s name. 

Maxalab. — B ust of Antoninus Pius : the name beneath incised ; rejected 
by Braoci as a modern addition. 

[This name, I suspect, is merely Passaglia’s usual signature IIAZAAIAS, 
misread ; for the latter, on the Greville gem, at first sight, would strike the 
eye as MAXAAAS.] 

MC10PCIC. — Worsley. Hercules carrying the Bull. The name a false 
reading of M. CLOD. CIS. 

MHNA TOY AIOAOPOY, on each side of a diademed female head : De 
Thoms ; probably modem, and the name borrowed from a sard in Gruter. 

Milesios. — A pollo seated before a tri]K)d : paste. (Gori.) Evidently a title 
of the god, if the original bo genuine, which Bracci appears to doubt. 

Mirok. — H ead of a Muse : sard ; time of the Decline. Tolken considers 
the name as modem. The false spelling of the name Myron with the i stamps 
as forgeries — 1. Ajax killing himself upon an altar. 2. Daphne pursued by 
Apollo, a design in the Bernini style. 3. Lion passant, Blacas. Naked 

M 

female bust, holding a mask : the legend at the side ^nOi€l ^7 

precedent; Cades. 

Mie. — Horse’s Head : sard. (Berlin.) Said by Kohler to be a doublet made 
to Stosch’s order from a wax model ; but Tolken maintains that the stone is 
real, though the lettering, rude and large, is an addition, yet of ancient date. 
Eagle’s Head : Poniatowsky ; probably taken from the above. Sard : Wlassoff, 
cited by Clarac. 

MirsiKoe. — Harpoorates: sardonyx; the Hague; mediocre. 

Nbarkos. — He^ of Sulla, name in front in neat small letters: sard; 
Pulsky. Head of Demetrius III. : amethyst; Pulsky. Head of Epicurus: 
sard ; Cades ; a work ofieriug few guarantees for its authenticity. 

Nikephoros. — Mercury, an Eagle upon his hand : onyx ; formerly Capello’s, 
now Cassel Cabinet. The name divided by the figure. A small Victory 
surmunded by the name, a signet oontaining the rebus of the owner : Raspe. 
Vulcan, nude, working at a helmet : sard ; Florence. The l^nd behind in 
largo letters. 

* Of this gtm are many modern copies cunvnt. 
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Nkpos. — Y outh playing the lyre; the name in large rude letteni. 
(Schellereheim.) 

Nert. — B ust of Cupid with his hands bound : chrysolite ; a beautiful 
work ; the Hague ; suspected as modem. 

Nicomachus. — F aun seated on a pantheFs skin : black agate. (Molinari.) 
The Latin form betokens the owner's name. [There are two pastes of this in 
dark-blue glass, nearly black, in the Marlborough Coll., which are, in all like- 
lihood, Moiinari's quoted as black agate, a stone rarely found in anti<{U6 work.] 
Hercules, Head : Schellersheim ; a j^erhaps modern work. SocraU'S, Head : 
Cades. [Venus in her shell, a splendid Henaissance intaglio : Uzielli.] 

Neii/)b. — H ead, like Hadrian's, but broken : Winckelmann. The name cut 
in conspicuous letters, not in tine lines. 

Nympiieros. — W arrior standing; in one hand a bay branch, in the otlier, 
resting on his shield, his helmet: name divided by the figure. The gem 
antique, first published by Maffei ; the name probably the owner's.* 

Crus. — S ilenus, mask : cameo ; uncertain if njititpic. 

P. Palonianus. — M erely a name Uj)on a sard. 

PAE.E17S. — Satyr assailing a Nymph: A4»POAITH in the exergue; HA- 
NAIOY in the field. Stephani thinks it a dedicatory inscription.! Iteplica 
without inscription. (Orleans Cabinet.) 

HAZAAIAS. — Passalias is the signature of the Homan Passaglia, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Pajial Guard.s in the last century, and a most skilful imitator of 
the antique style in Bacchic subjects. Maxalas^ given in the old lists of 
ancient artists, seems merely his signature misread; a facile error. 

Pfii.AOi. — Diana running and drawing an arrow out of her quiver ; lapis- 
lazuli ; very mediocre work. 

PETR 08 .---Caracalla : christened into the Apostle.^ 

Philippus. — F lercules, Head garlanded : sardonyx ; lettering largo, the 
owner's name (the signet of S(jme Maceilonian prince ; the head, that of the 
founder of the line). Horse, small Roman work. (Marlborough.) 

Pbilocalos. — Y outhful Uea<], laureated : sard. (Florence.) The name 
divide<i in the field. A sard, in the same collection, a copy and the name 
blundered. 

Phryoillus. — C upid playing with astragali : in the field an oi)en mussel- 
shell, within an Etruscan border : sard. (Berlin.) Greatly extolled by Winck- 
elmann, who places it at a very high antiquity, but called modem by Kohler. 
Stephani pronounces it a Roman work in imitation of the archaic style. The 
letters, large and filling up the exergue, can only stand for the owner. R. 
Rochette, however, identifies Phrygiitus with the same name found on a coin 
of Syracuse. [He is right ; the notion of the Etruscan style being thus re- 
vive^i in Roman times is a mere theory, totally unsupported by any other 
examples, and quite inconsistent with the ancient mode of thought,] 

* In fact, Orevill6*ii Alexander taming Bucephalus bears in large lettering the 
name M. Ant. Nyrop, . . apparently referring to the sjiine person. 

t Why should not this he an ancient repr(Mlut:lioii, in miniature, of a picture by 
the famous painter P:itueui« ? 

! By some mediafval owner taking the curly-headed triuulent portrait for that of 
the fiery apoHtt*^, whoMt traditional type it certainly strongly resembles. 
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Plutabcbus. — Bust of Cleopatra : Murr. A forgery based upon the false 
reading of “ Protarchus.” 

PoEMUS. — ^Achilles playing the lyre : Monttezun ; declared by R. Bochette 
a genuine work, but Letronne condemns it as a blundered copy of the 
Pamphilus. 

PoLTCBATES. — Psychc seated, Cupid flying away ; nOAYKPATHS EnoiEl : 
garnet, found in the Arena at Nismes in 1743. Considered by Mariette 
as indubitably antique ; then in the possession of the Marquis de Gouvemet. 
Not now known. 

PoLYTiMUS. — Hercules holding the apples of the Hesperides. Insigniflcant 
work, with the legend running around. 

PoTHUS. — ^Three Masks : quoted by Millingen. 

Pbibcus. — Matidia : onyx. (Formerly Medina’s, now Clanbrasil.) Bracci 
asserts all Medina’s signed gems are forgeries [and is right as far as my 
experience goes]. 

Pylades. — Mount Argfeus, on which stands an Eagle holding a wreath ; 
name in exergue : red jasper.* 

Pybgoteles. — Neptune and Pallas : cameo. (Naples.) IIY in the exergue 
has nothing to do with this name. [Not so certain : the letters are in mono- 
gram and seem to contain more of this great name than the first two ; the 
chances, however, are that the monogram was an addition of some possessor 
after the Revival.] 

Roman head, RYPrOTEAHC €nOI€l in the exergue, and 4>nKinNOC 
in the field ; is mentioned by Vasari as a work of Al. Cesati’s. Alexander’s 
head covered with the lion-skin; formerly Mayencc Coll.; is modern 
The Hercules and lolaos killing the Hydra, the antique copy mentioned by 
Visconti, is very dubious. Alexander, Head ; Blacas ; the most important 
of all. But Stephani thinks that, even if the stone be antique, which, to 
judge from the cast, is not very likely, the rudely-cut letters prove that wo 
must not think here about the famous artist. Medusa's head: broken 
amethyst ; Blacas. The reading of the name uncertain. 

QuiNTiii. — Neptune in a car drawn by hippocampi, the name in large 
letters on a frieze below : aquamarine. (Ludovisi.) Mercury with foot on a 
prow and regarding an “ aplustre ” in his right ; sardonyx ; name in the 
field behind the figure. (Spilsbury.) 

Quintus. — Fragment of a cameo : the legs of a Mars Gradivus ; sardonyx. 
(Florence.) Stephani and Dr. B. consider the inscription as a forgery. But 
an nut. })aste — Neptune and Amymoue — formerly Barberiui, now Brit. Mus., 
is pronounced by Pulsky indubitably antique ; which still does not remove 
Dr. B.*s doubts about this piece. 

Rufus. — Head of Ptolemy VIII., an Eagle above, the name divided : sard. 
(Raspe.) 2. Aurora leading the horses of the sun, POY4>OC €nOI€l incised : 


• The same tnouutain, btit A.-inked by two Victories, below ♦PONIMOY : red 
jasper. 

t Noble head of Jupiter, brought from India: in the field IT— T. Sapphire large 
and fine coloured. (Now Rosann, Mexico.) 
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Orl«iJD6 ; cameo. Bat the stone, an Oedclental onys, and the modem cha* 
niet4ar of the detiuia, prove it a work of the sixteenth centnry. 

SxLRTccs. — Silenns Head, ivy^crowned : said. (Picard, now the Hagne.) 
The arork neat, but the name added, says Kiibler; yet an ant paste of 
StoBcirs, called by Kohler a re|ilica of this, diflcra, says Tdlken, considerably 
ill the ex|iression. Bui the gem does not possess any groat artistic merit. 

The same may be said of all the others, vis. : — 1. Priapua-Herme : emerald; 
l>e llioms. 2. €M|iid playing with a Boar : {wste ; Baspe. 3. Uefcnlea, 
Head : sard ; Blacas ; decidedly modem. In all these the abbreviation of the 
name, C€A€YK, proves it to be oo{)tod from that first quoted. 

8xiiox.~ Water-carrier, female kneeling before a fountain iaauing from a 
lion^ month : scarahwtts fimnd on the |daiii of Troy. (Qerliard.) The name, 
in old Greek htters, reads right upon the stone. ** Excellent work of masterly 
exeentioo, in a black agate, somewhat burnt* 

SxxTMKus. — Hea<l of Apollo radiated : sard ; the name divided, and in 
large letters. (Wincktlmann.) 

SiLvax us.— Hercules: Sellari. Bracct suspecU this. 

SxYMXoa. — Satyr with thyrsus running, folluwid by a pantlier: saitl. 
(Canieft.) U. IWhelte identifies the name with the C'Wtator of Pliny; but 
l>r. II diactoers in the unevenness and stiffness of the lettering, and want of 
freedom io the dtwign, a modem style. 

Stx'maTsa. — Actor slaoiling, one band to bU hra^l, a fsdum in tlie otherr : 
cameo. (Ikr, Roger.) The name in lelief. (Jomedian. ween in front, leaning 
on his |i6dum : cameo, fine Oriental aardonyx. (Bar. fitter.) Fortuna 
Panthea hclmetexl : ltd jasper, burnt. (Borr^,) l*be last wm not known, 
llie existence of the two camei of similar subjects in the same cabinet is 
very suspicious, 

TAUais(x««»). — i*b<ebuj scaud cm a mountain, holding his whip; opposite 
to him a chanwfU. Uori inteqaets this of the mountains of the I'aarlsrl ; the 
work loo mexliccre fcjf the name to denote an artist. 

Tatmo?!.— [l>r. Bntnn*s remarks ojwm the lovely cv^mpesutioo, the master- 
{nece of this supfMMsd artist, are so full of tiuit ruction as u> admit of no 
abridgment; I therefore sul^dn a literal trwnslatkm of his iKilMie.] ••A 
mifjwned w«wk of the OI)f|itic Art is the sardonyx-catiico of Try|iion willi 
ilie kfarnage of Eros ami Psychew Eros prsiaiog a dove to his breast, and 
with his face covered with a veil aa well as IVvcheX U walking chwe In her, 
kid along with the «ered ribbon, by a winged Hymen bolding a torch. A 
t’ttpid lifts the covering of a sofa whkh is to serve as a seat for the pair, 
whilst another, to judge from tha curled pciols of the wittgii, rather to be 
caliad Anterca, raises from boblnd above their bemls the so-odlid myitlc 
winoowit^ fan. Thb group was firm made known by a drawing of Plrro 
U^«HrioX ^hich Spoo got from amccigst the of Hasoas d« Bagarrls; 
tliat the stoiM^ itself was in rirroS {sMscaaiofi, •• Kbliler mainlaiiMi, doaa not 
apfwar from H{]on*s own acocstrit. 8ubse«)ttcnUy t}»e gem casnt into Ibo 
Animiet, ami Ihemw into the Marlborough fJbU., owl qf wMsA U km iU 
pn$mt Vid. Geihaid*s *Arch. Aiuki^er* for Ifi^, p, 44A* 

* Aa atMwcottatahk mbtahe ; H still wlenw the caUaei. 
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Aa engraver Trypbon is known from an epigram of Addsnis, where a beryl 
with the figure of Galene is extolled as a work of his. As long as people 
regarded the poet of the Anthology as identical with the Addseus, the 
acquaintance of Poiemo*s, and consequently as a contemporary of his and of 
king Antigonus, they also believed themselves warranted in placing the 
engraver of the Aniudelian cameo in the same age : against which however 
the circular form of the € would of itself be an objection, the use of which 
character at that {icriud at least has not yet been satisfiictorlly made out. 
Reiske, however, has long ago pointed out that the epigram in question hears 
the stamp of a later eiJocb.* By this, at all events, should we gain the 
possibility of holding the artist named in the epigram and the engraver of 
the gem for one and the same person. But, entirely apart from this question, 
another possibility cannot be overlooked, viz., that in modem times the 
name upon the cameo has Ixscn borrowed from the epigram. Kohler, who 
(p. 201) first utters this susi»icion, and places the stone amongst those 
* the aniii|uity of which is dubious, as well on account of their style as of the 
inscription,* ex {tresses himself indeed more cautiously than his wont, because 
he had only }ni|icrfect casts at his command. On the contrary, Stephani 
decidedly condemns the inneriptim at least — * The cutting shows indeed a 
character essentially diflerent from the forgeries of the eighteenth century : 
the name is given in the usual style of his (Ligorio^s) times, in letters equally 
large and sharp: the cutting of which exhibits essentially the same character 
as the name of Lorenzo dc* Medici is wont to show njion the gems once 
liclonging to him.* As for some other reasons of Stephani’s, — the letters 
being in intaglio^ the placing the legend above the design, instead of in the 
exergue, — though ! lay little vreight uiK)n them, yet am I obliged to concede 
that * whatever comes from Pirro Ligorio’s hamls, no one in our days must 
take for genuine without the most weighty corroboration : * whilst in the 
epigram of the Anthology the possible source of the forgery clearly presents 
itself to us. tiince by these conskiGratioDS reasonable doubt has been 
excited, I would direct suspicion fully as much against the work itself as 
against the legend merely. For the design, so highly charming and so 
graceful, yet exhibits much of wliat is actuary strange. The bride certainly 
appears in antique representations of weddings, with the veil, bnt where with 
the /ace covea'd? And the bridegroom also the same? llie dove too^ which 

* H« preteadt it b in the UtU of the late Bysantine epigrammatists, bat ih» is 
a mere piece of hyperoriticism. As for the somewhat forced conceit forming its 
point, it exactly agrees with King Polemo’e On the Herd of Cows on a jasper,** and 
with Antipater*s on Cleopatra's amethyst, engraved with The genuine 

antiquity of these two epigrams has never been disputed. Bnt it docs not by any 
means follow as a ntcesaary consequence that Tryphon's ** Galene ** bore his signature, 
if Addwut was ctlehraiing the piodnction of a famous contemporary artist. Dio- 
dorus also has lelt one in praise of a certain Satyrius for his iSafSaAov (bust ?) of 
AreinoV iti crystal, to it is clear that it wes quite the Ihshion at the court of the 
Ptolemiee for the poets to take theee miniature works of art as the theme for their 
muse. The earBeet ex 4 un|dt now to be found are the two of Plato the younger 
(II.C. 800), On the Herd of live Cows on a jasper,** and « On Bacchus engraven on 
an amethyst.** (Anth. ix. 747, 748*) 
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Eros presses to his bosom, has not yet been pointed out in a similar connexion. 
Besides, where do we find the wedded couple chained together by the sacred 
ribbon and led along by this ribbon ? where also the mystic fan in a wedding 
scene ? And this fan, too, without any hint of the phallus ? Even in an 
artistic point of view must the design awake suspicion, moving as it does 
in two parallel lines upon an oval ground. To all these difficulties has atten- 
tion been already called by Jahn (Ant. Beitrage, p. 173) ; and it is therefore 
perhaps less bold and hazardous than it may at first sight appear, if I (with 
reference at the same time to the doubts rais^ before as to the legend) should 
be inclined to regard the whole as a work of the sixteenth century. Precisely 
at that period had the fable of Cupid and Psyche given diversified employment 
to tlie most eminent artists — as Rafaelle and Giulio Homano. And if there 
be nothing that controverts the opinion that the design of this cameo was com- 
posed by some such artist, but employing antique *• motives,* so will its, in 
other respects, great artistic merit apiiear sufficiently honoured under such a 
judgment.” * 

The same subject, but intaglio. (Naples.) Pronounced by Visconti a copy 
of the foregoing. 

[Another fine copy has lately come to my knowledge. It Is by a Cinque- 
cento hand, on a German to|>az, the size of the original. (Carter.)] 

Cupid on the Lion : modern, (llie Hague.) 

Hercules and Ant«us. (The Hague.) In this the name seems a recent 
addition. 

•JYiumph of a Victor in a car drawn by elcphanfs. (Marlborough.) [A 
{laste taken either from a bad Cinque-cento work, or else coming, without any 
original, direct from a wax model of Stosch’s fabrique ; the latter most probable, 
the work being roun<led and blurred as though the mould had been formetl on 
the softer sul)stance.] 

Y THii.us. — Mars seated. (Cortona.) A blundered and suspicious inscri ption. 

Zbso. — .Serapis Hearl : nicolo. (Beugnot’s Collection.) The name, running 
around the stone, must therefore indicate the owner merely. 

• Careful and repeated esnmination of the cameo itself forces me, with regi-et, to 
endorse this judgment of r>r. Brunn's ; still, however, placing the work, fur beauty, 
grace, and execution, at the head of its class, whether antique or Cinque^cento. 
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Palio di Sant Ambrogio, 106 
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Pantheistic charms, 65 
Paris, Cabinet of, 160 
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Parthian gems, 79 
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Savonarola, portrait of, 122 
Scarabmi, collection of, 161 
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Seipio Africanus, 146 
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Seffrid, seal of, 103 
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Sennacherib, signet of, 6 
Servatius, seal of St., 82 
Si^verus, Alexander, 34 
Shcll-camei, 132 
Bhortliand. Roman, 68 
Sicily, art in, 31 
Sigils, list of. 116 
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Signets, early mention of, 4 
Simon, Thomas, 131 
Siricjs, Lruiis, 131 
Spliinx, Assyrian gem, 1 1 
Statues, gom-ooj)ies of, 33 
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StoM‘h, theft of Baron, 156 
Styinphaliun Bird, 67 
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Sulla’s signets, 144 
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Triplets, fantastic, 63 
Trivulzio, seal of, 94 
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‘ Twenty Blartyrs, the,’ 135 
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ITIysHCs, hrofXili of, 2 
Ulysses, hi'ad of, 141 
Uzielli Madonna, Uie, 97 
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Vahrahmn Kennanshah, 80, 200 
Vulontinian, 34 
Valeria, coiii-tyfHj of. 67 
Val«rit» ii Vieentino, PA3 
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Vatican Emeraltl, the, 75 
Venus, enchanted statue of, 154 
Venus Victrix, sijirnct, 148 
Vdasor, worse of Abl)ot of, 85 
Vienna, Cabinet of, 174 
Virgin, espousal ring of the, 102 
Von Hammer’s theory, 97 

W. 

Walter Fitz*Alun, seal of, ICKl 
Westminster shrine, gem in, 1 14 
William of Malmesbury quoted, 153 
Winckelmann, on Etruscan art, 16 
Winged deities, 24 
Winged sow, 67 
Wray, 131 
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Xerxes, signet of, 139 


Y. 

Yarmouth, N.8. inscription at, 215 

Z. 

Zachalias of Babylon, 87 
ZHCEC AKAKI, cameo, 77 
Ziniisses, art under, 88 
Ziziin, 76, 244 
Zcxliacal talismans, 60 
Zoroastrian Gnosticism, 71 
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